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A it is poſſible the mere Engliſh reader may 
have a different idea of romance from tlie 
author of theſe little volumes“; and may con- 
ſequently expect a kind of entertainment not to 
be found, nor which was even intended, in the 
following pages; it may not be improper to pre- 
miſe a few words concerning this kind of writing, 
which I do not remember to have ſeen hitherts 
attempted in our language. 


The Eric, as well as the Drama, is divided 
into Tragedy and Comedy. Homrr, who was 
the father of this ſpecies of poetry, gave us a pat- 
tern of both theſe, though that of the latter kind 
is entirely loft ; which Ariſtotle tells us, bore the 
ſame relation to Comedy which his Iliad bears to 
Tragedy. And perhaps, that we have no more 
inſtances of it among the writers of antiquity, is 
owing to the loſs of this great pattern, which, 
had it ſurvived, would have found its imitators 
equally with the other poems of this great or! 
ginal. | 

* Joſeph Andrews was originally publiſhed iu two volumes 


Vol. VI. | B And 
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And farther, as this poetry may be Tragic or 
Comic, I will not ſcruple to fay it may be likewiſe 
either in verſe or proſe : for though it wants one 
particular, which the critic enumerates in the con- 
ſtitue nt parts of an epic poem, namely metre ; yet, 
when any kind of writing contains all its other 
parts, ſuch as fable, action, characters, ſenti- 
ments, and diction; and is deficient in metre on- 
ly ; it ſeems, I think, reaſonable to refer it to the 
epic; at leaſt, as no critic hath thought proper 
to range it under any other head, or to aflign it 
2 particular name to itſelf, 


Thus the Telemachus of the Archbiſhop of 
Cambray appears to me of the epic kind, as well 

as the Odyfley of Homer; indeed, it is much 
Fairerand more reaſonable to give it a name com- 
mon with that ſpecies from which it differs only 
in a ſingle inſtance, than to confound it with thoſe 
which it reſembles in no other. Such are thoſe 
voluminous works, called Romances, 
namely, Clelia, Cleopatra, Aftrza, Caffandra, 
the Grand Cyrus, and innumerable others, which 
contain, as I apprehend, very little inſtruction or 
entertainment. 


Now a comic romance is a comic epic - poem in 
proſe ; differing from comedy, as the ſerious epic 


f-om tragedy: its action being more extended ail 


comprehenſive; containing a much larger circle 
of incidents, and introducing a greater variety 6f 
characters, It differs from the ſerious romance in 
its fable and action, in chis; that as in the one 
| theſe | 
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theſe are grave and ſolemn, fo in the other they 
are light and ridiculous: it differs in its charac- 
ters, by introducing perſons of inferior rank, and 
conſequently of inferior manners, whereas the 
grave romance ſets the higheſt before us: laſtly, 
in its ſentiments and diction, by preſerving the 
ladicrous inſtead of the ſublime. In the diction, 
I think, burleſque itſelf may be ſometimes admit- 
ted; of which many inſtances will occur in this 
work, as. in the deſcription of the battles, and 
fome other places, not neceſſary to be pointed out 
to the claſſical reader; for whoſe entertainment 
thoſe parodies or burleſque imitations are chictly 


calculated. 


But though we have ſometimes admitted this in 
our diction, we have carefully excluded it from 
aur ſentiments. and. characters: for there it is ne- 
ter properly introduced, unleſs in writings of the 
burleſque kind, which this is not intended to be. 
Indeed, no two ſpecies of writing can differ more 
widely than the comic and the burleſque ; for as 
the latter is ever the exhibition of what is mon- 
ſtrous aud unnatural, and where our delight, if 
we examine it, ariſes from the ſarprifing abſur- 
dity, as in appropriating the manners of the high- 
eſt to the loweſt, or :-conver/o ; ſo in the former 
we ſhould ever confine ourſelves ſtrictly to na- 
ture, from the juſt imitation of which will flow 
all the pleaſure we can this way convey to a ſcn- 
fible reader. And perhaps there is one reaſon why 
a come writer ſhould of all others be the leaſt 
excated for deviating from nature, ſince it may 

B 2 not. 
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not be always ſo eaſy for a ſerious poet to meet 
with the great and the admirable ; bur life every 
1 —— obſerver with the ri- 
diculous, 


I have hinted this little 8 burleſque; 
becauſe I have often heard that name given to 
performances, which have been truly of the co- 
mic kind, from the author's having ſometimes 
admitted it in his diction only; which, as it is the 
dreſs of poetry, dotlf, like the dreſs of men, efta- 
bliſh characters, (the one of the whole poem, and 
the other of the whole man) in vulgar opinion, 
beyond any of their greater excellencies : but ſurely, 
a certain drollery in ſtile, where the characters 
and ſentiments are perfectly natural, no more 
conſtitutes the burleſque, than an empty pomp 
and dignity of words, where every thing elſe is 
mean and low, can entitle any performance to the 
appellation of the true ſublime. 


And I apprehend, my Lord Shafteſbury's opi- 
nion of mere burleſque agrees with mine, when he 
aſſerts, there is no ſuch thing to be found in the 
writings of the ancients. But perhaps I have 
leſs abhorrence than he profeſſes for it: and that 
not becauſe I have had ſome little ſucceſs on the 
ſtage this way; but rather, as it contributes more 
to exquiſite mirth and laughter than any other 
and theſe are probably more wholeſome phyfic for 
the mind, and conduce better to purge away 
ſpleen, melancholy, and ill affectĩons, than is ge- 
nerally imagined. Nay, I will appeal to common 
obſervation, 


re 
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eMervation, whether the fame companies are not 
found more full of good humour and benevolence, 
after they have been ſweetened for two or three 
hours with entertainments of this kind, than when 
foured by a tragedy or a grave lecture. 


But to- illuſtrate all this by another ſcience, im 
which, perhaps, we thall fee the diſtinction more 
clearly and plainly: let us examine the works of 
2 comic hiſtory-painter, with thoſe performances 
which the Italians calls Caricatura; where we ſhall 
find the true excellence of the former to conſiſt in 
the exacteſt copying of nature; infomuch that 
a judicious eye inſtantly rejetts any thing eutre ; 
any liberty which the painter hath taken with 


the features of that alma matey, — ——W hereas 


in the Caricatura we allow all licence. Its aim is 
to exhibit monſters, not men; and all diftortions 
and exaggerations whatever are within its proper 
province. 


Now what Caricatura is in painting, Burleſque 
is in writing; and in the ſame manner the comic 
writer and painter correlate to each other, And 
here I ſhall obſerve, that as in the former the 
painter ſeems to have the advantage, fo it is in 
the latter infinitely on the fide of the writer: for 
the Monſtrous is much eafter' to paint than 
deicribe, and the Ridiculous to deſcribe than 
paint, 


And tho' perhaps this latter ſpecies doth nat 
in either ſcicnce fo ſtrongly affect and agitate the 
B 3 mulc les 
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muſcles as the other; A — 
lieve, that a more rational and uſeful pleaſure 
ariſes to us from it. He who ſhould call the in- 
genious Hogarth a burleſque painter, would, in 


my opinion, do him very little honour : for ſure 


it is much eaſier, much leſs the ſubject of ad- 
miration, to paint a man with a noſe, or any 
other feature of a prepoſterous ſize, or to expoſe 
him in ſome abſurd or monſtrous attitude, than 
to expreſs the affections of men on canvas. It 
hath been thought a vaſt commendation of a 
painter, to fay his figures feem to breathe ; but 
1 . 


that they appear to think. 


But to return —— The Ridiculous only, as 1 
have before ſaid, falls within my province in the 
preſent work. —Nor will ſome explanation of this 
word be thought impertinent by the reader, if he 
conſiders how wonderfully it hath been miſtaken, 
even by writers who have profeſs'd it: for to 
what but ſuch a miſtake, can we attribute the 
many attempts to ridicule the blackeſt villainies ; 
and what is yct worfe, the moſt dreadful calami- 
ries? What could exceed the abſurdity of an au- 
thor, who ſhould write the comedy of Nero, with 
the merry incident of ripping up his mother's 
belly? or what would give a greater thyck to 
humanity, than an attempt to expoſe the miſeries 
of poverty and diſtreſs to ridicule? And yer, the 
reader will not want much learning to ſuggeſt 
ſuch inftances to himſelf. 

Beſides, 
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Beſides, it may ſeem remarkable, that Ariſtotle, 


3 who is ſo fond and free of definitions, hath not 
thought proper to define the Ridiculous. In- 


deed, where he tells us it is proper to comedy, 


J he hath remarked that villainy is nos its ob- 
7 jet: but he hath not, as I remember, poſitively 
7 afſerted what is. Nor doth the Abbe Bellegarde, 


who hath written a treatiſe on this ſubject, cho' 


he ſhews us many ſpecies of it, once trace it to 
uss fountain. 


The only ſource of the true Ridiculous (as it 
appears to me) is affectation. But tho” it ariſcs 
from one ſpring only; when we conſider the in- 
finite ſtreams into which this one branches, we 
{hall prefently ceaſe to admire at the copious field 
it affords to an obſerver. Now affectation pro- 
ceeds from ane of theſe two cauſes; vanity or hy- 
pocriſy : for as vanity puts us on affecting falſe 
characters, in order to purchaſe applauſe ; to hy- 
pocriſy ſets us on an endeavour to avoid cenſure, 
by concealing our vices under an appearance of 


their oppoſite virtues. And tho' theſe two cauſes 


are often confounded, (for there is ſome diificulty 
in diſtinguiſhing them) yet, as they proceed from 
very different motives, fo they are as clearly di- 
ſtinct in their operations: for indeed, the affecta- 
tion which ariſes from vanity is nearer to truth 
than the other; as it hath not that violent repug- 
nancy of nature to ſtruggle with, which that of 
the hypocrite hath. It may be likewile noted, 
that affectation doth not imply an abtolute nega- 
tion of thoſe qualities which are affected: and 

theretore, 
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therefore, tho* when it proceeds from hypocriſy, 
it be nearly allied to deccit; yet when it comes 
from vanity only, it partakes of the nature of 
oftentation, For inſtance, the: affectation of libe - 
ratity in a vain man, ditfers viſibly from the fame 
a fectation in the avaricious : for though the vain 
man is not what he would appear, or hath not 
the virtue he affects, to the degree he would be 
thought to have it; yet it fits lefs aukwardly on 
him than on the avaricious man, who is the very: 
reverſe of what he would ſcem to be. 


From the diſcovery of this affoctation ariſes the 
Ridiculous which always ſtrikes the reader wich 
furprize and pleafure ; and that in a higher and 
ſtronger degree when the aſſectation arifes from 
hypocriſy, than when from vanity : for, to diſ- 
cover any one to be the exact reverſe of what 
he affects, is more ſurpriſing, and conſequently 
more ridiculous, than to find him a linle deficient 
in the quality he defires the reputation of. I 
might obſerve, that our Ben Johnſon, who of all 
men underſtood the Ridiculous the beft, hath 
chiefly uſed the hypocritical affectation. 


Now from affectation only, the misfortunes 


and calamities of life, or the imperfeCtions of na- 
rure, may become the objects of ridicule. Surely 
he hath a very ill-framcd mind, who can look on 
uglineſs, infirmity, or poverty, as ridiculous in 
themliclves: nor do I believe any man living, who 
meets a dirty fellow riding through the ſtreets in a 
cart, is ſtruck with an idea ot the Ridiculous from 


it; 


. 
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it; but if he ſhould ſce the ſame figure deſcend 
| Gan bis coach and fix, or bolt from his chair 


with his hat under his arm, he would then be- 
gin to laugh, and with juſtice, In the ſame 


manner, were we to enter a poor houſe, and be- 
hold a wretched family thivering with cold, and 
languithing with hunger, it would not inclide us 
to laughter (at leaſt we muſt have very diabolical 


' natures, if it would: ) but ſhould we diſcover there 


a grate, inſtead of coals, adorned with flowers, 
empty plate or china diſhes on the ſideboard, 


or any other affectation of riches and finery either 


on their perſons or in their furniture; we might 


then indeed be excuſed for ridiculing fo fantaſtical 
nan appearance, Much leſs are natural imperfec- 
tions the objects of deriſion: but when uglineſs 


aims at the applauſe of beauty, or lameneſs en- 


ö deavours to diſplay agility; it is then that theſe 
> unfortunate circumſtances, which at firſt moved 
eur compaſſion, tend only to raiſe our mirth. 


The poet carries this very far ; 


None are for being what they are in fault, 
* But for not being what they would be thought.” 


Where if the metre would ſuffer the word Ridi- 
culous to cloſe the firſt line, the thought would 


be rather more proper. Great vices are the pro- 
per objects of our dereſtation, ſmaller faults of 


Gn pity : but affectation appears to me the wy 
true ſource of the Ridiculous. | 


But perhaps it may be objected to me, that I 
have 
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have againſt my own rules introduced vices, and 
of a very black kind in this work. To which E 
ſhall anſwer : firſt, that it is very difficult to pur - 
ſue a ſcries of humaa actions, and keep clear from 
them. Secondly, that the vices to be found here, 
are rather the accidental conſequences of ſome 
human frailty or foible, than cauſes habitually 
"exiſting in the mind. Thirdly, that they are ne- 
ver ſet forth as the objects of ridicule but deteſta · 
tion. Fourthly, that they are never the princi-. 
pal figure at that time on the ſcene ; and laſtly, 


Having thus. diſtinguiſhed Jaſeph Andrews 


ane hand, and burleſque writers on the other, 
and given ſome few very ſhort hints (for I intend - 
ed no more). of this ſpecies. of writing, which L 
bave affirmed to be hitherto unattempted in our- 
language; I ſhall leave to my good-natured rea- 
der to apply my piece to my obſervations, and 
will detain him no longer than with a word con- 
cerning the characters in this work. 


And here I ſolemnly proteſt, L have no inten- 
tion to vility or atperſe any one: for tho' every 
thing is copied from the book of nature, and. 
ſcarce a character or action produced which I have 
not taken from my own obſcrvations and expe-. 
rience ; yet I have uſed the utmoſt care to ob- 
ſcure the perſons by ſuch differcut circumſtances, 
degrees and colours, that it will be impoſſible to 
gueſs at chem with any degree of certainty; and 


if 
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if it ever happens otherwiſe, it is only where the 
failure characterized is fo 1inute, that it is a foi- 
dle only, which the party himſelf may laugh at as 
well as any other. 


As to the character of Adams, as it is the 
moſt glaring in the whole, ſo I conceive it is not 


| to be found in any book now extant. It is de- 


ſigned a character of perfect ſimplicity; and as 


the goodneſs of his heart will recommend him to 


the good-natured, ſo I hope it will excuſe me to 
the gentlemen of his cloth; for whom, while 
they are worthy of their ſacred order, no man 
can poſſibly have a greater reſpect. They will 
therefore excuſe me, notwithſtanding the low ad- 
ventures in which he is engaged, that I have 
made him a clergyman; fince no other office 
could have given him ſo many opportunities of 
diſplaving his worthy inclinations. 
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Jos EH AN DREWS, and his Friend 
Mr ABRAHAM ADAMS. 
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CHAP. I. 


Cf writing lives in general, and particularly of Pamela; 
with a word by the bye of Colley Cibber and ther, 


T is a trite but true obſervation, that examples 
work more forcibly on the mind than precepts : 
and if this be jult in what is odious and blameable, 

it is more ſtrongly ſo in what is amiable and praiſe- 
worthy. Here emulation moſt effectually operates 
upon us, and inſpires our imitation in an irreſiſtible 
manner. A good man therefore is a ſtanding leſſon 
to all his acquaintance, and of far greater uſe in that 
narrow circle than a good book. 

But as it often happens that the beſt men are but 
little known, and conſequently cannot extend the uſe- 
fulneſs of their examples a great way; the writer 
may be called in aid to ſpread their hiſtory farther, 
an to preſent the amiable pictures to thoſe who have 
no the happineſs of kuowing the origmals ; and ſo, 

Vor. VI. C by 
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by communicating ſuch valuable patterns to the 


world, he may, perhaps, do a more extenhfve ſervice 
to mankind, than the perſon whole life original 
afforded the pattern. « 
In this light I have always regarded thoſe biogra- 
phers who have recorded the actions of great and 
worthy perſons of both ſexes. Not to mention thoſe 
ancient writers which of late days are little read, be- 
ing vritten in obſolete, and, as they are generally 
thought, unintelligible lan ages, fuch as Flutarch, 
Nepos, and others which 1 heard of in my youth; 
our own lan affords many of excellent uſe and 
inſtruction, Fnely calculated to ſow the ſeeds of vir- 
rue in youth, — very eaſy to be comprehended by 
perſons of moderate capacity. Such are the hiſtory 
of John the Great, who, by his brave and heroic 


actions againſt men of large and athletic bodies, ob- 


tained the glorious appellation of the Giant-killer ; 
that of an Earl of Warwick, whoſe Chriſtian name 
was Guy; the lives of Argalus and Parthenia; and, 
above all, che hiſtory of thoſe ſeven worthy perſonages 
the Champions of Chriſtendom. In all theſe, delight 
is mixed with inſtruction, and the reader is almoſt as 
much improved as entertained. 

But I paſs by theſe and many others, to mention 
two books lately publiſhed, which repreſent an ad- 


mirable pattern of the amiable in either ſex. The 


former of theſe, which deals in male virtne, was writ- 
ten by the great perſon himſelf, who lived the life he 
hath recorded, and is by many thought to have lived 
ſuch a life only in order to write it : the other, com- 
municated to ns by an hiſtorian who borrows his 
lights, as the common method is, from authentic pa- 
— and records. The reader, I believe, already 

I mean the lives of Mr Colley Cibber, 
— of Mrs Pamela Andrews. How artfully doth 
the former, by inſinuating that he eſcaped being pro- 
moted to the higheſt ſt itions in church and tate, 
teach uz a contempt of worldly grandeur ! how itrong- 
ly doth he inculcate an abſolute fubmithon to our tu- 


periors! Laitly, how completely doth he arm us 
vgain fo uneaſy, fo wretchol a pallin s the Far of 
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2 ſhame! how clearly doth he expoſe the emptineſs and 


vanity of that phantom, reputation 

What the female readers are taught by the me- 
moirs of Mrs Andrews, is ſo well ſet forth in the ex- 
cellent eſſays or letters prefixed to the ſecond and ſub- 
ſequent editions of that work, that it would be here 
a needleſs repetition. The authentic hiſtory wit 
which I now preſent the public, is an inſtance of the 
great good that book is likely to do, and of the 2 
valence of example which I have juſt obſerved : ſince 
it will appear that it was by keeping the excellent 
pattern of his filter's virtues before his eyes, that Mr 


32 Joſeph Andrews was chiefly enabled to preſerve his 


purity in the mid of ſuch great temptations. I ſha'l 
only add, that this character of male chaſtity, thou 
doubtleſs as deſirable and becoming in one part of t 
human ſpecies, as in the other, is almoſt the only 
virtue which the great apologilt hath not given him- 


belt for the ſake of giving the example to his readers. 


CHAP. I. 
Of Mr Joſeph Andrews his birth, parentage, educa- 


= tion, and great endowments ; with a ward or two 
concerning anceſiors. 


R Joſeph Andrews, the hero of our enſuing 
hiltory, was eſteemed to be the only ſon of 
Gafter and Gammer Andrews, and brother to the il- 
luſtrious Pamela, whoſe virtue is at preſent fo famous. 
As to his anceſtors, we have ſearched with great dili- 
ence, + opp ſucceſs; being unable to trace thera 
his athcr, who, as an elder] 
perſon in the 3 to have heard his fi 
ther ſay, was an excellent cudgel-player. Whether 
he had any anceſtors before this, we muſt leave to the 
opinion of our curious reader, finding nothing of fuf - 
ficient — to rely on. However, we cannot 
omit inſerting an epitaph which an ingenious friend 
of ours — 4 : EE 
Stay, traveller, for underneath this pew 
Der faſt afleep that merry man Andrew. 
C2 When 


1 
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Mien the laſt day's gre reat ſun ſhall gild the ies, 
Then he ſhall from is taub get up and riſe. 


Be merry while thou can'ſt : for ſurely thou 
Shall. hartly be as fad as he is naw. 


The words are almoſt out of the ſtone with antiquity. 
But it is needleſs to obſerre that Andrew here is writ 
without an 2, and is, beſides, a Chriſtian name. My 

this to have been the 


mentioned in —_ to the exadt rules opp Fm x 
phy, is not greatly material; I proceed to things of 
more conſequence. Indeed, it is ſufficiently certain, 
that he had as many anceſtors as the beſt man hving ; 
and ps, if we look five or fix hundred years 
backwards, " might be related to ſome perſons of very 
figure at preſent, whoſe anceftors within half 
laſt century are buried in as great obſcurity. But 
ſappoſe, for _— s fake, we ſhould admit that 
he had no anceſtors at all, but had ſprung up, accord- 
ing to the modern phraſe, out cf a dunghill, as the 
Athenians pretended they themſelves did from the 
earth, would not this ® Autokopros have been juſtly 
entitled to all the praiſe ariſing from his own virtues ? 
Would it not be hard, that a man who hath no an- 
ceſlors, ſhcuid therefore be rendered incapable of ace 
quiriag honour ; when we fee ſo many who have no 
virtues, enjoying the honour of their forcfathers? At 
ten years old (by which time his education was ad- 
vanced to writing and ) he was bound an ap- 
tice, according to the „ ko Sir "wks 
y, an uncle of Mr Booby's by the father's fide, 
Sir Thomas having then an eſtate in his own hands, 
the young Andrews was at firſt employed in what in 
the country they call keeping birds. His office was 
to perform the part the ancients aſſigned to the god 
Priapus, which deity the moderns call by the name of 
Jack-o'Lent : but his voice being ſo extremely muſical, 
that it rather allured the birds than terrified them, he 


* In Eogliſh, rung from a dunghill. 


Was 
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was ſoon tranſplanted from the fields into the dog - 
kennel, where he was placed under the huntſman, and 
made what ſportſmen term Whipper-in. For this 
—— likewiſe the ſweetneſs of his voice diſqualified 

im; the dogs preferring the melody of his chiding 
to all the alluring notes of the huntſman, who foom 
became ſo incenſed at it, that he deſired Sir Thomas to 
provide otherwiſe for him; and conſtantly laid every 
fault the dogs were at, to the account of the poor 
boy, who was now tranſplanted to the ſtable. Here 
he ſoon gave proofs of his ſtrength and agility, be- 
yond his years, and conſtantly rode the moſt ſpirited 
and vicious horſes to water, with aa intrepidity which 
ſurpriaed every one. While he was in this ſtation, he 
rode ſeveral races for Sir Thomas, and this with ſuch 
expertneſs and ſucceſs, that the neighbouring gentle- 
men frequently ſolicited the knight, to permit little 
Joey (for ſo he was called) to ride their matches. The 

beſt gameſters, before they laid their money, always 
inquired which horſe little Joey was to ride; and the 
bets were rather proportioned by the rider than by the 
harſe himſelf; eſpecially after he had ſcornfully re- 
fuſed a conſiderable bribe to play booty on ſuch an 
occaſion. This extremely raiſed his character, aud 
ſo pleaſed the Lady Booby, that ſhe defired to have 
him (being now ſeventeen years of age) for her own 
foot-boy. 

Joey was now preferred from the ſtable to attend 
on his lady, to go on her errands, ſtanel behind her 
chair, wait at her tea-table, and carry her prayer- 
book to church; at which place, his voice gave him 
an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by finging 
pfalms: he behaved likewite in every other reſpeR io 
well at divine fervice, that it recommended hira to the 
notice of Mr Abraham Adams the curate, who tock 
an opportunity one day, as he was drinking a cup of 
ale in Sir |! homas's kitchen, to atk the young mau 
feveral queſtions concerning rehigion ; with his an- 
ſwers to which he was wonderfully plcaled. 
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CHAP. ME 


Of Mr Abraham Adams the curate, Me Shpflop the 
chambermaid, and :thers. 


R Abraham Adams was an excellent ſcholar. 
He was a perfe& maſter of the Greek and La- 
tin languages; to which he added a great ſhare of 
knowledge in the Oriental tongues, and could read 
and tranſlate French, Italian, and Spanith. He had 
applied many years to the moſt ſevere ſtudy, and had 
treaſured up a fund of learning, rarely to be met wich 
in a univerſity. He was beſides a man of good ſenſe, 
good parts, and good nature; but was at the ſame 
tune as entirely ignorant of the ways of this world, 
as an infant jult entered into it could poſſibly be. As 
he had never any intention to deceive, ſo he never 
ſuſpected ſuch a deſign in others. He was generons, 
friendly, and brave to an exceſs; but hmphicity was 
his charaQeriitic : he did, no more than Mr Colley 
Cibber, apprehend any ſuch paſſions as malice and 
envy to exilt in mankind ; which was indeed leſs re- 
markable in a country parſon, than in a gentleman 
who hath palt his lite behmd the ſcencs, a place 
which lach been ſeldom thought the ſchool of inno- 
cence; and where a very little obſervation would have 
toi v nced the great apologitt, that thoſe pafiions have 
a re il exittence in the human mind. 

His virtue, and his other qualifications, as th 
rendered bim equal to his office; ſo they male him 
an agreeable and valuable companion, and hal fo 
much endrared and weil recommended him to a bi- 


ſho, that, at the age of fiity, he wus provided witch 


a handiome income of twenty-three pounds a-year : 
which, however, he could not make any great figure 
with; becauſe he lived in a dear country, and was a 
lictle mcombered with a wife and fix children. 
It was this gentleman, who having, as I have faid, 
obſerved the lingular devotion of young Andrews, had 
found means to queſtion him concerning ſeveral par- 
ticulars ; as how many books were there in the New 
Talament? which were they ? how many chapters 
| they 
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they contained? and ſuch like; to all which, Mr 
Adams privately ſaid, he anſwered much better than 
Sir Thomas, or two other + jultices of 
the peace could probably hive do 

Mr Adams was wonderfully folicitous to know at 
what time, and by what opportunity the youth be- 
eame acquainted with theſe matters: Jocy told him, 
that he had very early learnt to read and write by the 
goodneſs of his father, who, though he had not in- 
tereſt enough to get him into a charity-{chool, becauſe 
a'coufin of his tather's landlord did not vote on the 
right ſide for a church-warden in a borough-town, 
yet had been himſelt at the expence of ſixpence a- 
week for his learning He told him likewic, that 
ever ſince he was in Sir Thomas's family, he had em 
ployed all his hours of leiture in reading good books 
that he had read the Bible, the Whole Duty of Man, 
and Thomas a Kempis; and that, as often as he could, 
without being perceived, he had ſtudied a great good 
book which lay open in the hull window, where he 
had read, as how the devil carried away half a 
* church in ſermon-timne, withour hurting one of the 
* congregation ; and as how a ficld of corn ran away 
* down a hill wid all the trees upon it, and covered 
another man's meadow.” This ſufficiently ailured 
Mr Adams, that the good book meant could be no 
other than Faker” s Chronicle. 

The curate, furprited to find ſuch inſtances of in- 
duſtry and application in a young man, who had 
never met with the lealt encouragement, aſked him, 
it he did not extremely regret the want of à liberal 
education, and the not having been born of parents 
who might have indulged his talents and deſire cf 
non ledge 7 ? To which he aniwered, He hoped he 
had profited ſomewhat better from the books he had 
* read, thin to lament his condition in this world, 
« That; for his part, he was perfectly content with 
the ſtate to which he was called; that he ſhould en- 
* deavour to improve his talent, which was all re- 
* quired of him, but not repine at his own lot, nor 
4 envy thoſe of his betters, Well ſaid, my lad,” 
2 „and 1 with ſome who have read 

many 
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* many more — nay, and ſome who have 
+ written good books s themſelves, W 
* by them.“ 

Adams had no nearer acceſs to Sir Thomas or my 
la ly, than through the waiting gentlewoman : for Sir 
Thomas was too apt to e'timate men — by their 
drefs, or fortune; and my lady was a woman of gaiety, 
who had been bleſfs'd with a town education, and ne- 

ver ſpoke of any of her country neighbours by any 
de appellation than that of the Brutes. They both 
regarded the curate as à kind of domeſtie only, be- 
longing to the parſon of the pariſh, who was at this 
time at variance with the knight; for the parion had 
for many years lived in a conſtant ſtate of civil war, 
er, which is perhaps as bad, of civil law, with Sir 
Thomas himſelf and the tenants of his manor. The 
foundation of this quarrel was a modus, by ſetting 
which aſide, an — of ſeveral ſhillings per an- 
w would have accrued to the rector: but he had 

not yet been able to accompliſh his purpoſe ; and 
had reaped hitherto nothing better trom the ſuits than 
the pleaſure (which he uſed indeed frequently to ſay 
was no ſmall one) of refleting that he had utterly 
undone many of the poor tenants, though he had at 
the ſame time greatly impoverithed himſelf. 

Mrs Slipflop the waiting gentlewoman, being her- 
ſelf the daughter of a curate, preſerved ſome reſpeR 
for Adams; ihe proteiled great regar for his learn- 
ing, and would frequently diſpute with him on points 
of theology: but always ialiited on a deference to be 
paid to her underſtanding, as ſhe had been frequently 
at London, and knew more of the world chan a coun- 
try parſon could pretend to. 

She had in theſe diſputes a particular advanta 
over Adaras : for ſhe was a mighty affecter of hard 

words, which ſhe uſed in fuch a manner, that the 
parſon, who durit not offend her by calling her words 
in queſtion, was frequently at ſome loſs to gueſs her 
meaning, and would have been much leſs puzzled by 
an Arabian manuſcript. 

Adams therefore took an opportunity one day, af- 
* long diſcourſe with her on che eſſence (or, 

as 
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as ſhe pleaſed to term it, the incence) of matter, to 
mention the caſe cf young Andrews; deſiring her to 
recommend him to her lady as a youth very ſuſcep- 
tible of learning, and one whoſe inſtructi on in Latin 
he would himſelf undertake ; by which means he 
might be qualified for a higher ſtation than that of a 
footman : and added, ſhe knew it was in his maſter's 
power eaſily to provide for him in a better manner. 
He therefore deſired, that the boy might be left be- 
hind, under his care. 8 

* La, Mr Adams, faid Mrs Slipflop, do you think 
my lady will ſuffer any preambles about any fuck 
* matter ? She is going to London very conciſely, and 
I am confidous would not leave Joey behind her on 
any account; for he is one of the genteeleſt young 
* fellows you may ſee in a ſummer's day, and | am 
* confidous ſhe would as ſoon think of parting with a 
* pvir of her grey mares; for the values herſelf as 
much on the one as the other. Adams would have 
interrupted, but ihe proceeded : © And why is Latin 
* more neceflitous for a footman than a gentleman ? 
lt is very proper that you clergymen mult learn it, 
* becauſe you can't preach without it: but I have heard 
great gentlemen tay in London, that it is fit for no 
* body elſe. I am confidous my lady would be an 
* with me for mentioning it; and I thall draw myſelf 
into no ſuch delemy.* At which words her lady's 
bell rung, and Mr Adams was forced to retire ; nor 
could he pain a ſecond opportunity with her before 
their London journey, which happened a few days 
afterwards. However, Andrews behaved very thank- 
fully and gratefully to him for his intended kindneſs, 
which he told him he never would forget, and at the 
ſame time received from the good man many admont- 
tions concerning the regulation of his future conduct, 
and his perſeverance in innocence and induſtry. 


CHAP, 
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EA. N. 
What happened after their journey to London. 


O ſooner was young Andrews arrived at Lon- 
N don, than he begin to ſcrape an acquaintance 
with his party-coloured brethren, who endeavoured to 
make him deſpiſe his former cour e of life. His hair 
was cut after the neweſt faſhion, and became his chief 
care: he went abroad with it all the morning in pa- 
pers, and dreſſed it out in the afternoon. They 
could not, however, teach him to game, ſwear, drink, 
nor any other genteel vice the town abounded with. 
He applied moit of his leiſure hours ts mafic, in 
which he greatly improved himſelf ; and became ſo 
perfect a connoiſſeur in that art, that he led the opi- 
nion of ail the other footmen at an opera, and they 
never condemned or applauded a fingle fong contrary 
to his approbation, or diflike. He was a little to» 
| d in riots at the play-houſes and aſſemblies; 
and when he attended his Jady at church (which was 
but ſeldom) he behaved with leſs ſeeming devotion 
than formerly: however, if he was outwardly a pretty 
fellow, his morals remained entirely uncorrupted, 
though he was at the ſame time ſmarter and genteeler 
than any of the beaus in town, either in or out of 


very. 

His lady, who had often faid of him that Joey was 
the handſomeit and genteeleſt footman in the king- 
dom, but that it was pity he wanted ſpirit, began now 
to find that fault no longer ; on the contrary, the was 
frequently heard to cry out, Ay, there is ſome life in 
* this fellow.” She plainly ſaw the effects which the 
-town-air hath on the ſobereſt conſtitutions. She would 
now walk out with him into Hyde-Park in a morn- 
ing, and when tired, which happened almoſt every 
minute, would lean on his arm, and converſe with 
him in great familiarity. Whenever ſhe ſtept out of 
her coach, ſhe would take him by the hand, and 
ſometimes, for fear of ſtumbling. preſs it very hard: 
ſhe admitted him to deliver meſſages at her bed-fide 
in a morning, leer'd at him at table, and indulged 

him 
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him in all thoſe innocent freedoms which women of 

figure may permit without the leaſt fully of their 

| virtue, 

| But though their virtue remains unſullied, yet 
| now and then ſome ſmall arrows will glance on che 

' ſhadow of ir, their reputation; and ſo it fell out to 

| Lady Booby, who happened to be _—_— arm-in- 


arm with Jocy one morning in Hyde-Park, when Lady 
Tittle and Lady Tattle came accidentally by in x 
5 coach : Bleis me, ſays Lady Tittle, cun | believe my 
| * eyes? Is that Lacy Booby ?? * Turely,” ſays Tattle. 
* But what makes you furpri-ed ?* Why, is not that 
* her footman ?* replied Little. At which Tattle 
y laughed, and cried, * An old butinets, I aftture you; 
* is it poſſible you ſhould not have heard it? The 
| whole town hath known it this half year.” The 


conſequence of this interview was a whi fer turough 
< a hundred viſits, which were ſeparately performed 
7 by the two ladies ® the ſame afternoon; and might 


: have had a miſchievous effeft, had it not been ltopt 
8 by two freſh reputations which were publiſhed the day 
afterwards, aud engrofle the whole talk of the town, 
But whatever opinion or ſu'picion the ſcandalous 
inclination of def imers might entertain of Lady 
Booby's iunocent freedoms, it is certain they made no 
impreſſion on young Andrews, who never offered to 
encroach beyond the liberties which his lady allowed 
him. A behaviour which the imputed to the violent 
reſpe& he preſerved for her, and which ſerved only 
to heighten a ſomething the began to conceive, and 
which the next chapter will opcu a little farcher. 


* It may ſeem au abſurdity that Tattle ſhould viſit, as ſhe 
actually did, to ſpread a known ſcandal : but the reader may 


reconcile this, by ſuppoüng with me, that, notwithilanding 
2 ue ſuys, thats was het ul a- qualutancc with it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. . 


The d-ath of Sir Thomas Booby, with the affeFionate 
and mournful behaviour of bis widew, and the great 
furity of joleph Andrews. 


T this time an accident happened which put 
a ſtop to thoſe agreeable walks, which probably 
would have ſoon puffed up the cheeks of fame, and 
cauſed her to blow her brazen trumpet through the 
town; and this was no cther than the death of Sir 
Thomas Booby, who, departing this life, left his diſ- 
conſolate lady confined to her houſe, as cloſely as if 
ſhe herſelf had been attacked by ſome violent diſeaſe. 
During the firſt fix days the poor lady admitted none 
but Mrs Slipflop, and three female friends, who made 
a party at cards: but on the ſeventh ſhe ordered Joey, 
whom, for a good reaſon, we ſhall hereafter call Jo · 
vEPH, to bring up her tea-kettle. The lady bein 
in bed, called Joſeph to her, bade him fit down, an 
having accidentally Jaid her hand on his, ſhe aſked 
him, it he had ever been in love? Joſeph anſwered 
with ſome conſuſion, it was time enough for one ſo 
young as himſelf ro think on ſuch things. As young 
as you are,” replied the lady, Iam convinced you are 
no ſtranger to that paſſion. Come, Joey,“ ſays ſhe, 
tell me truly, who is the happy girl whoſe eyes have 
* made a conqueſt of you ?” Joſeph returned, that af 
the women he had ever ſeen, were equally indifferent 
to him. O then,” ſaid the Lady, you we a gene- 
ral lover. Indeed, you handſome fellows, like hand- 
* ſome women, are very long and difficult in fixing: 
but yet you ſha!l never perſuade me that your heart 
is ſo inſulceptible of affection; I rather impute what 
* you ſay to. your ſecreſy, a very commendable qua- 
* lity, and what I am far from being angry with you 
© for. Nothing can be more unworthy in a young 
* man than to betray any intimacies with the Ladies.” 
© Ladies! madam,” fail Joſeph, I am ſure I never 
© had the impudence to think of any that deſerve that 
& name.” Don't pretend to too much modeſty,” faid 


ſhe, © for that ſometimes may be impertinent : but 
s 


I | pray 


#4 
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© pray, anſwer me this queſtion, Suppoſe a lady 
* ſhould happen to like you; ſuppole the ſhould pre- 
fer you to all your ſex, and admit you to the ſame 
* familiaritigs as you might have hoped for, if you 
had been born her equal, are you certain that no 
vanity could tempt you to diſcover her ? Anſwer 
me honeltly, Joſeph ; have you ſo much more ſenſe, 
and ſo much more virtue, than you handſome young 
fellows generally have, who make no ſcruple of facri- 
ficing our dear reputation to your pride, without 
conſidering the great obligation we lay on you, by 
our condeſcenſion and confidence] Can you keep a 
ſecret, my Joey? * Madam,' ſays he, I hope your 
Ladylkip can't tax me with ever betraying the ſecrets 
of the family; and I hope, if you was to turn me 
away, I might have that character of you.” © I don't 
* intend to turn you away, Joey, ſaid the, and ſighed, 
I am afraid it is not in my power.” She then raiſed 
herſelf a little in her bed, and diſcovered one of the 
whiteit necks that ever was ſeen ; at which Joſeph 
blutked : © La!” ſays the, in an affected ſurprize, * what 
am I doing? I have truited myſelf with a man 
alone, naked in bed; ſuppole you thoul4 have any 
* wicked intentions upon my honoar, how ſhould I 
defend myſelt?” Joleph proteited that he never had 
the leait evil deſign againit her. No,” ſys the, per- 
* haps you may not call your deſigns wicked; and 
perhaps they are not o. — tie ſwore they were not. 
Y ou milunderitand me, ſays th: ; * I mean, if they 
were againſt my honour, they may not be wicked ; 
but the world calls them 10. But then, fay von, 
the world will never know any thing of the matter; 
yet would not that be truiting to your tecre y Mut 
not my reputation be ther in your power { Would 
you not then be my maſter ſoleph begged her 
Ladyikip to be comliorted , for thut he would never 
imagine the lea.t wickeln thing againſt her, and that 
he had rather die a thoatund denhs than give her ny 
reaſon to. lu pet him. les,“ jail ſhe, I mutt hive 
renlon to iu pect yon. Ste vou not a man and 
s witiout vanicy | may preten.:{ s tome charms. Hut 
© Per'lips ou may fcar t ſhould protecute you; in- 
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* deed I hope you do; and yet Heaven knows I ſhould 


never have the confilence to appear before a court 
* of juſtice; and you know, Joey, I am of a forgiving 
* temper. U ell me, Joey, don't you think I thould for- 
give you? © Indeed, Madam,' fays Joſeph, I will ne- 
ver do any thing to diſoblige your Ladyſhip. How,“ 
fays ſhe, © do you think it would not diſoblige me 
then? Do you think I would willingly ſuffer you ?” 
© I don't underſtand yon, Madam, fays Joſeph. 
Don't you ?” ſaid ſhe, © then you are either a fool 
© or pretend to be ſo; I find I was miſtaken in you. 
* So get you down ſtairs, and never let me fee your 
face again: your pretended innocence cannot im- 
* poſe on me.” Madam, faid Joſeph, © I would not 
© have your Ladyſhip think any evil of me. I have 
© always endeavoured to be a dutiful ſervant both to 
© you and my maſter,” * O thou villain! anſwered 
my Lady, hy didit thou mention the name of that 
© dear man, unleſs to torment me, to bring his pre- 
© cious memory to my mind!” (and then the burit into 
a fit of tears.) Get thee from my fight, I thall ne- 
ver endure thee more.“ At which words ſhe turned 
away from him; and Joſeph retreated from the room 
in a molt diſconſolate condition, and writ that letter, 
which the reader will find in the next chapter, 


r 
Hau Joſeph Andrews writ a letter te his fiſher 


Pamela, 
To Mrs Pamela Andrews, living with Squire B2by. 
Dear Sitter, 

« CINCE I received your letter of your good 
6 lady's death, we have had a misfortune ot the 
„% {ame kind in our family. My worthy matter Sir 
« Thomas died about four days ago; and, what is 
« worſe, my poor Lady is certainly gone diſtracted. 
None of the ſervants expected her to take it fo to 
© kerrt, becan © they quarre'ed almolt every day of 
*« their hves: but no more of that, becaule you know, 
„ P:mcli, I never loved to tell the ſecrets of my ma- 
* ficr's Lazally ; but to be {we rau mult have known 

| « they 
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* they never loved one another; and I have heard 
% her Lady{hip wiſh his Honour dead above a thou- 
1% jand times; but no body knows what it is to loſe 
„% a friend till they have loſt him. 

„Don't tell any body what I write, becauſe I 
© ſhould not care to have folks ſay I diſcover what 
« paſſes in our family: but if it had not been ſs 
great a lady, I thould have thought the had had 
% a-mind to me. Dear Pamela, don't tell any body: 
* but ſhe ordered me to fit down by her bed-ſide, 
% when ſhe was in naked bed; and ſhe held my hand, 
% and talked exactly as a lady does to her ſweetheart 
* in a ſtage-play, which | have ſeen in Covent-Gar- 
« den, while ſhe wanted him to be no better than he 
* ſhould be. 

„If Madam be mad, I ſhall not care for ſtayin 

% Jong in the family; ſo I heartily with you — 
« get me a place either at the Squire's, or lome other 
« neighbouring gentleman's, unleſs it be true that 
« you are going to be married to Parion Williams, 
« as folks talk, and then I ſhould be very willing to 
„ be his clerk; for which you know I am qualified, 
„ being able to read, and to ſet a pſalm. 

I fancy I fhall be diſcharged very ioon; and the 
% moment I am, unleſs I hear from you, I thall return 
to my old maſter's country-ſeat, if it be only to ſee 
«© Parſon Adams, who is the beſt man in the world. 
* London is a bad place, and there is ſo little good- 
« fellowſhip, that the next-door neighbours don't 
% know one another. Pray give my ſervice to all 
« friends that enquire for me; fo I reſt 

„ Your loving brother, 
„Jos keu An Dbatws.“ 


As ſoon as Joſeph had ſealed and directed this letter 
he walked down itairs, where he met Mrs Slipflop, 
with whom we ſhall take this opportunity to bring 
the reader a little better acquainted. She was a 
maiden gentlewoman of about forty-five yenrs of age, 
who having made a imall flip in her youth, had conti- 
nued a good maid ever ſince. She was not at this time 
remarkably handſome ; _ very thort, and rather 

2 too 
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too corpulent in body, and ſomewhat red, with the ad. 
dition of pimples in the face. Her noſe was likewiſe 
rather too large, and her eyes too little; nor did ſhe 
reſemble a cow io much in her breath, as in two brown 
globes which ſhe carried before her; one of her legs 
was alio a little ſhorter than the other, which occa- 
fioned her to limp as ſhe walked. This fair creature 
had long calt the eyes of affection on Joſeph, in which 
ſhe had not met with quite ſo good fſuccets as ſhe pro- 
bably wiſhed, tho”, befides the allurements of her na- 


tive charms, ſhe had given him tea, ſweetmeats, wine, 


and many other delicacies, of which, by keeping the 
keys, ſhe had the abſolute command. Joſeph, — 
ever, had not returned the leaſt gratitude to all theſe 
favours, not even ſo much as a kits; tho? I would not 
in ſinuate ſhe was fo eaſily to be fatisfied : for ſurely 
then he would have been highly blameable. The truth 
is, the was arrived at an age when the thought ſhe 
might indulge herſelf in any liberties with a man, 
without the danger of bringing a third perſon into the 
world to betray them. She imagined, that, by ſo long 
a ſelf-denial, the had not only made amends for the 
fraa!l flip of her yonth above hinted at, but had hke- 
wiſe laid up a quantity of merit to excuſe any future 
trilings, In a word, the reſolved to give a looſe to het 
2morous inclinations, and to pay off the debt of plea+ 
ſure the found the owed herſelf, as faſt as poſſible. 
With theſe charms cf perſon, and in this diſpoſi- 
tion cf mind, the encountered poor Joſeph at the 
Lotrom of the ſtairs, and aſked him it he would drink 
a gla!s of tomething good this morning. Joſeph, 
whote ſpirits were not a little caſt down, very readily 
and thankfully accepted the offer; and together they 
went into a cloſet, where having delivered him a full 
lais of ratiſia, and deſired him to fit down, Mrs 
Shipfiop thus began : 
Sure nothing can be a more ſimple contract in 
* a woman, than to place her affections on 2 boy. It 
* I had ever thought it would have been my fate, I 
© thould have wilhed ts die a thouſand deaths rather 
than livz to fee that day. If we like a man, the 
* ligkte!t hint ſophiſticates. Whereas à boy propoſes 
* GPCR 
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| upon us to break through all the regulations of mo” 
0 deſty, before we can make any oppreiſion upon 
* him.” Joſeph, who did not underſtand a word the 
ſaid, anſwered, Les, Madam ;—' Les, Madam,” 
lied Mrs Slipflop, with ſome warmth, Do you 
* intend to reſult my paflion ? Is it not enough, 
* ungrateful as you are, to make no return to all the 
. * favours 1 have done you: but you mult treat me 
* with ironing ? Barbarous monſter ! how have I de- 
* ſerved that my paſſion ſhould be reſulted and treat- 
ed with ironing ?* Madam, anſwered Joſeph, * I 
don't underſtand your hard words: but I am cer- 
* tain you have no occaſion to call me ungrateful : 
for ſo far from intending you any wrong, I have al- 
ways loved you as well as if you had been my own 
mother, How, firrah !“ fays Mrs Shpflop, in a> 
rage + * Your own mother? Do you aflinuate 
that I am old enough to be your mother? I don't 
know what a ſtripling may think ; but I believe a 
man would refer me to any greenſickneſs filly girl 
whatſomdever : but I ought to deſpiſe you ker 
than be angry with you, tor referring the converſa- 
tion of girls to that of a woman of ſenie.” © Madam,” 
fays Joſeph, I am ſure I have always valued the 
* honour you did me by your converſation; for I 
* know you are a woman of learning.” * Yes, but, 
« Joſeph,” ſaid the, a little ſoftened by the compli- 
ment to her learning, if you had a value for me, 
* you certainly would have found ſome method of 
* ſhewing it me; for I am convicted you muit fee the 
value I have for you. Yes, Joſeph, my eyes, whe- 
ther I would or no, muſt have declared a paſſion E 
cannot conquer.---Oh! Joſeph !” 
As when a hungry tigreſs, who long has traverſed 
| the woods in fruitleſs ſearch, ſees within the reach of 
| her claws a lamb, the prepares to leap on her prey; 
| or as 4 voracious pike, of immenſe ſize, ſurveys thro” 
the liquid clement a roach or a gudgeon, which can- 
not eſcape her jaws, opens them wide to ſw: low the 
little fith ; fo did Mrs Shp\op prepare to lay her vio- 
lent amorous hands on the poor Joſeph, when luckily 
her miſtrels's bell rung, and delivered che intended 
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martyr from her clutches. She was obliged to leave 
him abruptly, an to deter the execution of her pur- 
poſe till ſome other time. We ſhall therefore return 
to the Lady Booby, and give our reader tome account 
ot her behaviour, after the wus left by Joſeph ma 


temper of mind not greatly ditferent from that of the 
inflamed Slipflop. 


1 


Singt of avifſe men. A dinl:gue between the lady and 
ber maid; and a faneg vric, or rather ſatire, on the 


faRen of live, in the fublins > ſtyle. 


T is the obſervation of ſome ancient ſage, whoſt 

name I have forgot, that the paſſions operate diffe- 
rently on the human mind, as diſeaſes on the body, 
in proportion to the lrength or we:rknets, ſoundneſs ot 
rottenneſs of the one and the other. 

We hope therefore a judicions reader will give kim- 
ſelf tome pains to obſerve, what we have 10 greatly 
Fabeonred to cetcrbe, the different operations of this 
paſſion of love in the gentle and cultivated mind of 
tne Lady Pooby, from thoſe which it affected in the 
vis poliſbed an coarſer diſpoſi tion of Mrs Slipflop. 

Another philoſopher, whoſe name allo at pre- 
ſent eſcapes my memory, hath ſomew here fi id, that 
reſolutions taken in the abſence of the beloved object, 
are very apt to vanich in it, preſence : on both which 
wiſe ſayings, the following chapter may ferve as a 
comment. 

No ſooner hid Joſeph left the room in the manner 
we had before related, than the Lud, ear ed wt her 
. beg in to reflect wirh teverity on her 
cemduct. Her love was now Clit” Zed to diidain, which 
pride ati ted to terment her. Size deſpit :4 herſelf for 
Io meanneis of her paſſion, and Joſeph tor its il ſue- 

However, ſhe had now got the better of it in her 
Gun re and determined immediately to diſimiss 
the ohject. After mich toſſing and turning in her 
bel, and many ſoldoquizes, w hich, it we had no better 
ritter tor our realer, we would give him; the at 
laſt rung the bell as abore mentioned, and was pre- 
ſently 
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ſently attended by Mrs Slipſlop, who was not much 
better pleaſed with Joſeph than the Lady herielf. 
* Slipliop,” ſaid Lady Booby, when did you fee Jo- 
* ſeph ? The poor woman was ſo ſurpriſed at the unex- 
pected ſound of his name, at ſo critical a time, that 
ſhe had the greateſt difficulty to conceal the contution 
ſhe was under, from her miſtreſs; whom the aniwered, 
nevertheleis, with pretty good confidence, though not 
entirely void of tear of ſuſpicion, that ſhe had not 
ſeen him that morning. I am afraid, fad Lady 
Booby, be is a wild young fellow.“ That he is,” 
faid Shpflop, and a wicked one too. To my 
knowledge he games, drinks, ſwears, and fights 
* eternally : beſides, he is horribly indicted to wench- 
ing.“ * Ay! ſaid the Lady! © I never heard that 
* of him.“ O Madam,“ anſwered the other, he is 
* fo lewd a raſcal, that if your Ladythip keeps him 
much longer, you will not have one virgin in your 
* houte except myſelf. And yet I can't conceive what 
© the weriches ſee in him, to be ſo foolithly fond as 
they are: in my eyes, he is as ugly a ſcarecrow 
* as ever [ upheld.” © Nav,” taid the Lady, the boy is 
* well enough. La, Ma'am,” cries Slipſlop, I think 
him the raomaticalle!t fellow in the family.“ Sure, 
* Slipſop,” ſays the, © you are miſtaken : but which 
* of the women do you molt ſuſpet?* Madam, fays 
Slipflop, there is Betty the chambermaid, I am 
* almoſt convicted, is with child by him.” *AyP 
fays the Lady, then pray pay her her wages in- 
* {tantly. I will keep no ſuch fluts in ry family. 
And as for Joſeph, you may diſcard him too.” 
Would your Ladythip have him paid off immedi- 
© ately?” cries Slipſlop; for perhaps, when Betty 
is gone, he may mend; and really the boy is a 
good ſervant, and a ſtrong, healthy, hiſcious boy 
* enough.” © This morning,” anſwered the Lady with 
ſome vehemence. I with, Madam, cries Shpflop, 
* your Ladyſhip would be ſo good as to try him a little 
* longer.” I ü will not have my commands diſputed,” 
faid the Lady; * ſure you are not fond of him your- 
„ ſelf.” © I, Madam?” cries Slipſlop, reddening, if 
not bluſhing, * I ſhould be forry to think your —_ 
s 
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© ſhip had any reaſon to reſpect me of fondneſs for a 
fellow; and if it be your pleaſure, I thall fulfil it 
* with as much reluctance as poſſible.” As little, I 
* ſuppoſe you mean, faid the Lady; and fo about 
it inſtantly. Mrs Slipſlop went out; and the Lady 
had ſcarce taken two turns, before ſhe fell to knock- 
ing and ringing with great violence. Slipſlop, who 
did not travel polt-hafte, ſoon returned, and was coun- 
termanded as to Joſeph, but ordered to fend Betty 
about her buſineis without delay. She went out a 
ſecond time with much greater alacrity than before ; 
v hen the Lady began immediately to accuſe herſelf of 
want of reſolution, and to apprehend the return ot 
her affection with its pernicious conſequences : ſhe 
therefore applied herſelf again to the bell, and re- 
ſummoned Mrs Slipſlop into her preſence; who again 
returned, and was told by her miſtreſs, that the had 
conſidered better of the matter, and was abſolutely 
reſolved to turn away Joſeph ; which ſhe ordered 
her to do immediately. Slipſiop, who knew the vio- 
lence of her Lady's temper, and would not venture 
her place for any Adonis or Hercules in the univerſe, 
left her a third time; which ſhe had no ſooner done, 
than the little god Cupid, tearing he had not yet 
done the Lady's buſineſs, took a freſh arrow with the 
ſharpeſt point out of his quiver, and ſhot it directly 
into her heart: in other and plainer language, the 
Lady's paſſion got the better ot her reaſon. She call 
ed back Slipſlop once more, and told her, the had 
reſolved to ſee the boy, and examine him herſelf; 
therefore bid hcr ſend him up. This wavering in 
her miſtreſs's temper probably pat ſomething into the 
waiting-gentlewoman's head, not necetiary to men- 
tion to the ſagacious reader. 

Lady Booby was going to call her back again, but 


could not prevail with herſelf. The next confideration 


therefore was, how ſhe ſhould behave to juleph when 
he came in. She reſolved to preſerve all the diguity 
of the woman of faſhion to her ſervant, and to in- 
dulge herielt in this laſt view of Joſeph (for that ſhe 
was moſt certainly reſolved it ſhould be) at his own 
expence, by furſt infulung, and 2 yo 
— ver 
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O Love, what monſtrons tricks doſt thon play 
with thy votaries of both ſexes! How doſt thou de- 
ceive them, and make them deceive themfelves ! Their 
follies are thy delight! Their fighs make thee laugh, 
and their pangs are thy merriment ! | 
Not the great Rich, who turns men into mon- 
keys, wheelbarrows, and whatever elſe beſt humours 
his fancy, hath ſo ſtrangely metamorphoſed the hu- 
man ſhape; nor the great Cibber, who confounds all 
number, gender, and breaks through every rule of 

mmar at his will, hath ſo diſtorted the Engliſh 


anguage, as thou doit metamorphoſe and diſtort the 
human ſenſes. | 


Thau putteſt ont our eyes, ſtoppeſt up our ears, 
and takeſt away the power of our noſtrils ; fo that 
we can neither ſee the largeſt object, hear the loudeſt 
noiſe, nor {melt the moſt poignant perfume. Agai 
when thou pleaſeſt, thou canſt make a mole-hill ap- 
Pear as a mountain; a Jew's harp found like a trum- 
pet; and a daizy ſmell like a victet. Thou canit make 
cowardice brave, avarice generous, pride humble, 
and cruelty tender-hearted. In ſhort, thou turneft 
the heart of man inſide out, as a juggler doth a pet- 
fcoat, and bringeſt whatſoever pleaſeth thee out from 
it. If there be any one who doubts all this, let him 
read the next chapter. | 


CH AF. vs 
In which, after ſome very fine awriting, the hiſiory 


get an, and relates the interticau between the Lady 
and Joleph ; where the latter bath ſet an example, 
ewhich aue deſpair of ſeeing ſellaued by bis ſex, in 


this vicious a ge. 


OW the rake Heſperus had called for his 
breeches, aud having well rubbed his drowty 


eycs, prepared to dre!s himſelf for all night; by 
whole example his brother rakes on earth likcwite 
leave thoſe beds, in which they had ſlept away the 
day. Now 'T hctis, the good heuſewite, began to 
fut on the pct in order to reg: le the good man 
'} haebus, aſter his daily kibours vere over. In vul- 
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gar language, it was in the evening when Joſeph at · 
tended his y's orders. 

But as it becomes us to preſerve the character of 
this Lady, who is the heroine of our tale; and as 
we have naturally a wonderful tenderneis for that 
beautiful part of the human ſpecies, called the Fair 
Sex; before we diſcover too much of her frailty to 
our reader, it will be proper to give him a lively 
idea of the vaſt temptation which overcame all the 
efforts of a modeſt and virtuous mind; and then we 
humbly hope his good-nature will rather pity than 
condemn the imperfection of human virtue. 

Nay, the ladies themſelves will, we hope, be indu- 
_ eed, by conſidering the uncommon variety of charms 
which united in this young man's perſon, to bridle 
their rampant paſlion for chaſtity, and be at leaſt as 
mild as their violent modeſty and virtue will permit 
them, in cenſuring the conduct of a woman, who, 
perhaps, was in her own diſpoſition as chaſte as thoſe 
pure and ſanQtificd virgins, who, after a life inno- 
cently ſpent in the gaieties of the town, begin about 
fifty to attend twice per diem, at the polite churches 
and chapels, to return thanks for the grace which 
preſerved them formerly among beaux, from temp- 
tations perhaps leſs powerful than what now attacked 
the Lady Booby. 

Mr Jofeph Andrews was now in the one-and-twen- 
ticth year of his age. He was of the higheſt degree 
of middle ſtature. His limbs were put together with 
great elegance, and no leſs ſtrength. His legs and 
thighs were formed in the exacteſt proportion. His 
ſhoulders were broad and brawny ; but yet his arms 
hung ſo eaſily, that he had all the ſymptoms of 
ſtrength, without the leaſt clumſineſs. His hair was 
of a nut- brown colour, and was diſplayed in wanton 
ringlets down his back. His forchead was high, his 
eyes dark, and as full of ſweetneſs as of fire. His 
noſe a little inclined to the Roman. His teeth white 
and even, His lips full, red, and ſoſt. His beard 
was only rough on his chin and upper lip; bat his 
cheeks, in which his blood glowed, were overſpread 
with a thick dowa. His cuuutenance had a _— 
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neſs joined with a ſenſibility inexpreſſible. Add to 
this the moſt perfect neatneſs in his dreſs, and an air 
which, to thoſe who have not ſeen many noblemen, 
would give an idea of nobility. 

Such was the perſon who now appeared before the 

Lady. She viewed him ſome time in ſilence, and 
twice or thrice before the ſpake, changed her mind 
as to the manner in which the thould begin. At 
length ſhe ſaid to him, Joſeph, I am ſorry to hear 
* ſuch complaints againſt you; I am told you behave 
* ſo rudely to the maids, that they cannot do their 
* buſineſs in quiet; I mean thoſe who are not wicked 
enough to hearken to your ſolicitations. As to 
© others, they may perhaps not call you rude: for 
© there are wicked fluts who make one aſhamed of 
© one's own ſex; and are as ready to admit any nau- 
ſeous familiarity as fellows to offer it : nay, there 
are ſuch in my family; but they thall not ſtay in it; 
that impudent trollop, who 1s with child by you, 
is diſcharged by this time.” 
As a _—_ who is ſtruck through the he:rt with a 
thunderbolt looks extremely ſurpriſed, nay, and per- 
haps is ſo too——thus the poor Joleph received the 
falle accuſation of his miltreſs; he bluſhed and look- 
ed confounded, which the milinterpreted to be ſymp- 
toms of his guilt, and thus went on : 

Come hither, Joſeph: another miſtreſs mighe 
* diicard you for theſe offences; but I have compaſ- 
© fion for your youth, and if I could be certain you 
* would be no more guilty—Conſhider, child, (lay- 
© ing her hand careleſsly upon his), you are a hand- 
* ſome young fellow, and might do better; you might 
© make your fortune.'—* Madam,” faid Joſeph, * I 
do aſſure your Ladyſhip, I don't know whether any 
© maid in the honſe is man or woman.” * Oh, fy! 
© Joſeph,” aniwered the Lady, don't commit another 
© crime in denying the truth. I could pardon the 


* firſt; but I hate a liar.” © Madam,” cries Jofeph, «I 


hope your Ladythip will not be offended at my afſert- 
ing my innocence: for by all that is ſacred, I have 
© never offered more than kifling.” © Kiſſing !” ſaid the 
Lady, with great diſcompoſure cf countenance, and 
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more redneſs in her cheeks, than anger in her eyes, 
do you call that no cri ne? kiſſing, Joſeph, is as a 
* prologue to a play. Can IL believe a young fellow 
* of your age and complexion will be content with 
* kiſing? No, Joleph, there is no woman who 
grants that, but will grant more; and I am de- 
* ceived greatly in you, it you would not put her 
* cloſely to it. What would you think, Joſeph, if 
* 1 admitted you to kiſs me? Joeph reply d, He 
* weuld ſooner die than have any ſuch thought.. And 
yet, Joieph,” returned the, * ladies have admitted 
their footmen to ſuch familiarities ; and footmen, 
I confeſs to you, much lels deſerving them; tellows 
* without half your charms : for ſuch might almoſt 
* excuie the crime. Tell me therefore, Joſeph, if I 
© ſhould admit you to tuch freedom, what would you 
* think of me *—tell me freely.“ Madam,” ſaid 
Joſeph, * I thould think your Ladyſhip condeſcended 
a great deal below yourlelt.” © Pugh! ſaid the, that 
I am to anſwer to myſelf : but would not you inſiſt 
on more? Would you be contented with a kits ? 
* Would not your inclinations be all on fire rather by 
* ſuch a favour ?' Madam, faid Joleph, if they 
were, I hope I ſhould be able to coutroul them, 
* withour ſuttering them to get the better of my vir- 
tue. — Lou have heard, reader, poets talk of the 
ſtatue of ſurpriie ; you have heard likewiſe, or elſe 
you have heard very little, how ſurpriſe made one of 
the ſons of Crœſus ipeak though he was dumb. You 
have ſeen the faces, in the eighteen-penny gallery, 
when through the trap-door, to ſoft or no muſic, Mr 
Bridgwater, Mr William Mills, or ſome other ot 
gholtly appearance, hath aſcended with a face all pale 
with powder, and a thirt all bloody wich ribbons: but 
from none ot theie, nor from Fhidias, or Praxiteles, 
if they ſhould return to life—no, not from the inimi- 
tahle pencil of my friend Hogarth, could you receive 
ſu h an idea of ſurprile, as would have entered in at 
your eyes, had they beheld the Lady Booby, when 
tho:e lait words iſſued out from the mouth of Jo- 
feph.—* Your virtue! faid the Lady recovering after 
S ſilence of two minutes, I ſhall never urvive it. 
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» Your virtue! Intolerable confidence! have you the 
allurance to pretend, that when a lady demeans her- 
ſelf to throw aſide the rules of decency, in order to 
honour you with the highett favour in her power, 
your virtue thould retut her inclination ? that when 
the had conquered her own virtue, ſhe thould find 
an ohſtruction in yours?? adam, faid Joſeph, 
I can't ſee why her having no virtue thould be a rea- 
* ſon againſt my having any: or why, becauſe I ant 
* a man, or becauſe I am poor, my virtue muſt be 
* ſubſervient to her pleaſures.” © | am out of patience,” 
cries the Lady, did ever mortal hear of a man's vir- 
tue] Did ever the greateſt, or the graveſt men pre- 
tend to any of this kind ! Will magiſtrates who pu- 
niſh lewaneis, or parions who preach againſt it, 
make any ſcruple of committing it? and can a boy, 
a ftripling, have the confidence to talk of his vir- 
tue?“ * Madam, fays Joſeph, © that boy is the bro- 
ther of Pamela, and would be athamed that the 
chaſtity of his family, which is preſerved in her, 
ſhould be ſtained in him. If there are ſuch men as 
your Ladyihip mentions, I am forry for it; and L 
with they had an opportunity ot reading over thoſe 
fetters which my father hath tent me of my fiiter 
Pamela's; nor do I doubt but ſuch an example 
would amend them.“ You impudent villain,” cries 
the Lady in a rage, do you inſult me with the ſollies 
of my relation, who hath expoſed him elf all over 
the country upon your ſiiter's account? a little vixen 
whom I have always wondered my late Lady Booby 
ever kept in her houſe. Sirrah! get out of my 
fight, and prepre to ſet out this night; tor | will 
order you your wages immediately, and you {hall 
© be ttripped and turned away.” Madam, ays Jo- 
ſeph, I am forry I have offended your Lady:hip, [ am 
ſure l never intended it. Ves, firrah,' cries ihe, you 
© have had the vanity to mi.conttrue the! ut 
freedom I took, in order to try whether what I heard 
* was true. O' my conicicnce, you hive had ihe ate 
* turance to imagine I was fond of you myſelt.“ Jo- 
ſeph anſwered, he had only ſpoke out of renJerrets 
for his virtue; at which words the flew into a violent 

Vor. VI. E raſſion, 
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paſſion, and, refuſing to hear more, ordered him in* 


ſtantly to leave the room. 

He was no ſooner gone, than ſhe burſt forth into 
the following exclamation : * Whither doth this vio- 
* lent paſſion hurry us? What meaneſſes do we ſub- 
mit to from its impulſe ? Wiſely we refilt its firſt 
and leaſt approaches; for it is then only we can 
aſſure ourſelves the victory. No woman could ever 
ſately ſay, fo tar only will I go. Have I not expo- 
* ſed myſelf to the refuſal of my footman ? I cannot 
* bear the reflection.“ Upon which the applied her- 
ſelf to the bell, and rung it with infinite more vio- 
lence than was neceſſary; the faithful Slipflop at- 
tending near at hand: to ſay the truth, the had con- 
ccived a ſuſpicion at her laſt interview with her mit- 
treſs; and had waited ever ſince in the antichamber, 
having carefully applied her ears to the key-hole du : 
ring the whole time that the preceding converſation 
paſſed between Joſeph and the Lady. 


| C HA P.M 
What paſſed between the Lady and Mr: Slipſlop, is: 


avhich ave prophecy there are ſome ratet which every 
ence «vill not truly comprelond at the firſt reading.” 


« LIPSLOP,' faill the Lady. I find too much 
) reaſon to believe all thou haſt told me of this 
wicked ſoſeph; I have determined to part with him 
* inſtantly ; ſo go you to the ſteward, and bid him 
pay him his wages.“ Slipflop, who had preſerved 
hitherto a diltance to her Lady, rather out of neceſſity 
than inclination, and who thought the knowledge ot 
this ſecret had thrown down all diſtinction between 
them, anſwered her miitreſs very pertly, * She withed 
* ſhe knew her own mind; and that ſhe was certain 
$ the would call her hack again, before ſhe was got 
* half-way down ſtairs.“ The Lady replied, * ſhe had 
© taken a reſolution, and was reſolved to keep it.” I 
am ſorry for it,” cries Slipflop; © and if T had known 
* you would have puniihed the poor lad fo ſeverely, 
voa ſhonl.l ncver have heard a particle of che matter. 
' Here's a fa indeed, about nothing !* Nothing!“ 

returned 
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returned my Lady, do you think I will countenance 
© lewdneſs in my houſe ?* If you will turn away 
* every footman, ſaid Slipſlop, that is a lover of 
the iport, you muſt ſoon open the coach door your- 
* ſelf, or get a ſet of mophrodites to wait upon you; 
and I am ſure I hated the fight of them even ſinging 
in an opera.” Do as I bid you,” ſays my Lady, 
* and don't ſhock iny cars with your bealily lan- 
« guage.' * Marry-come-up,' cries Slipflop, * people's 
ears are ſometimes the niceſt part about them.“ 
The Lady, who began to admire the new ſtile in 
v hi. h her waiting gentlewoman delivered herielf, and, 
by the concluſion of her ſpeech, ſuſpected ſomewhat 
of the truth, called her back, and defired to know 
what ſhe meant by the extraordinary degree of free- 
dom in which ſhe thought proper to indulge her 
tongue. Freedom !” ſays Slipflop, I don't know 
* what you call freedom, Madam; ſervants have 
tongues as well as their millrefles,” * Yes, and ſaucy 
ones too, anſwered the Lady, but I aſſure you I 
ſhall bear no ſuch impertinence.“ © Impertinence ! I 
don't know that Þ am impertinent,” ſays Slipilep, 
Yes indeed you are,” cries my Lady, and unlefs 
you mend your manners, this houſe is no place for 
you.“ * Manners!” cries Slipſſop, © I never was thought 
to want manners nor modeſty neither; and tor 
places, there are more places than one; and I 
know what I know.“ What do you know, mif- 
treſs?” aniwered the Lady. I am not obliged to 
tell that to every body, ſays Slipſlop, any more 
than I am obliged to keep it a ſecret.” * I defire 
you would provide yourſelf, anſwered the Lady. 
With all my heart, replied the waiting geutlewo- 
man; and ſo departed in a paſſion, and flupped the 
door after her. 
The Lady too plainly perceived that her waiting- 
lewoman knew more than the would willingly 
ave had her acquainted with; and this the imputed! 
to Joſeph's having diſcovered to her what paſt at the 
firſt interview. This therefore blew up her rage a- 
gainſt him, and confirmed her in a reſolution of part- 
wg with him. 
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But the diſmitiing Mrs Slipſlop was a point net 
ſo eaſily to be reſolved upon: the had the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs for her reputation, as the knew on that de- 
pended many of the molt valuable blethngs of life ; 
particularly cards, making cartefies in public places, 
and, above all, the pleaſure of demolithing the repu- 
tations of others, in which innocent amuſement the 
had an extraordinary delight. She therefore deter- 
mined to ſubmit to any inſult from a ſervant, rather 
than run a riſk of loſing the title to ſo many great 
privileges. 

She therefore ſent for her ſteward, Mr Peter 
Pounce; and ordered him to pay Joſeph his wayes, 
to ſtrip off his livery, and turn him out of the houſe 
that even ng. 

She then called Slipſtop up, and after refreſhing 
her ſpirits with a ſmall cordial which the kept in her 
cloſet, ſhe began in the following maaner : 

„ Sliptlop, why will you, who know my paſ- 
* ſionate temper, attempt to provoke me by your an- 
ſwers ? I am convinced you are an honet ſervant, 
and thould be very unwilling to part with you. I 

lieve Ikewiſe you have found me an indulgent 
miſtreſs on many occaſions, and have as little reaton 
on your fide to deſire a change. I can't help being 
* ſurpriſed therefore, that you will take the fur 
method to offend me: I mean repeating my words, 
* which you know I have always deteſted.” 

The prudent waiting gentlewoman had duly weigh- 
ed the whole matter, and found, on mature delibera- 
tion, that a good place in poſſeſſion was better than 
one in expectation. As ſhe found her miſtreſs there- 
fore inclined to relent, ſhe thought proper alſo to put 
on ſome ſmall condeſcenſioun ; which was. as readi 
accepted: and fo the affair was reconciled, all. 
fences forgiven, and a preſent of a gown and petti- 
coat made her as an witance of her Lady's future 
lavour, 

She offered once or twice to ſpeak in favour of Jo- 
{eph : but found her Lady's heart fo obdurate, that the 
prudently dropt all ſuch efforts. She confidered there 
were more ftcotmen in the houſe, and fome as ſtout 
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fellows, tho' not quite ſo handſome as Joſeph ; be- 
frdes, the reader hath already ſeen her tender advances 


had not met with the encouragement the might have 
reaſonably expected. She thought the thrown 
away a great deal of ſack and ſweetmeats on an un- 
grateful raſcal}; and being a little mclined to the opi- 
nion of that female ſect, ho hold one luſty young 
fellow to be near as good as another luſty young teb- 
low, the at laſt gave up Joſeph and his cauſe, and 
with a triumph over her paſſion highly commendable, 
walked off with her preſent, and with great tranquil- 
lity paid a vift to a ftone-bottle, which is of fove 
yeign we to a philoſophical temper. 

She left not her mittreſs ſo eaſy. The poor lady 
could not reflect, without agony, that her dear repu- 
tation was in the power of her ſervants. All her 
comfort, as to Joſeph, was, that the hoped he did 
not underſtand her meaning ; at leaſt, ſhe could fay 
for herſelf, the had nor plainly expreſs'd any thing to 
him; and as to Mrs Slipttop, the imagined ihe coul 
bribe her to ſecrecy. 

But what hurt her moſt was, that in reality ſhe had 
not ſo entirely conquered her paſſion; the little god 
hy lurking in her heart, though anger and diſdain fo 
hoodwinked her, that the could not ſee him. She 
was a thouſand times on the very brink of revoking 
the ſentence the had paſſed againſt the poor youth. 
Love became his advocate, aud whiſpered many 
things in his favour, Honour likewiſe endeavoured 
to vindicate his crime, and Pity to mitigate his punith- 
ment; on the other fide, Pride and Revenge fpok: 
as loudly againtt him; and thus the poor lady was 
tortured with perplexity, oppoſite paſſions diftractin;s 
and tearing her mind different ways. 

So have 1 feen, in the hall ot Weſtminſter, Where 
Serjcant Bramble hath been retained on the right ide, 
and Serjeant Puzzle on the left, the bulkince of opinion 
(ſo equal were their fees) alternately inchne to either 
ſcale. Now Bramble throws in an argument, un.! 
Puzzle's ſcale ſtrikes the beam; again, Bramble thare 3 
the like fate, overpowered by the weight of Pu--!-. 
Here Bramble hits, there Puzzle ſtrikes; here one haz 
| E 3 you, 
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you, there t'other has you, till at laſt all becomes 
one ſcene of confuſion in the tortured minds of the 
hearers ; equal wagers are laid on the ſucceſs, and 
neither judge nor jury can poſſibly make any thing 
of the matter; all things are ſo enveloped by the 
careful ſerjeants in doubt and obſcurity. 

Or as it happens in the conſcience, where honour 
and honeſty pull one way, and a bribe and neceſſity 
another. If it was our preſent buſmeſs only to 
make ſmilies, we could produce many more to this 
purpoſe: but a ſimile (as well as a word) to the wie. 
We ſhall therefore ſee a little after our hero, for whom 
the reader is doubtleſs in fome pain. 


CHAP. . 
Joſeph writes another letter: His tronſaftionr with 
Ar Peter Pounce, &c. with his departure from 
Lig; Booby. 


HE diſconſolate Joſeph wonld not have had 
an underſtanding fatficient for the principal 
frijet of ſuch a book as this, if he had any longer 
miſunder{tood the drift of his miſtre!s; and indeed 
that he did not diſcern it ſooner, the reader will be 
pleaſed to apply to an unwillingneſs in him to diſ- 
cover what he muft condemn in her as a fault. Having 
therefore quitted her preſence, he retired into his own 
garret, and entered himſelf into an ejaculation» on 
the numberleſs calamities which attended beauty, and 
the misfortune it was to be handſomer than one's 
neighbours. 
He then ſat down and addreſſed himſelf to his 
filter Pamela, in the following werds; 


«« Dear filter Pamela, 

6s OPING yon are well, what news have I to 
«« £2 tell you! O Pamela, my miſtreſs is fallen 
in love with me—That is, what great folks catt 
«« falling in love, ſhe has a mind to ruin me; but I 
„% hope I ſhall have more re{otntion and more grace 
„ than to part with my virtue to any lady upon 
© earth. | 

4c Mr 


JOSEPH ANDREWS. * 
* Mr Adams hath often told me, that chaſtity is 


as great a virtue in a man as in a woman. He ſays 
* he never knew any more than his wife, and I ſhall 
* endeavour to follow his example. Indeed, it is 
«© owing entirely to his excellent ſermons and advice, 
2 with your letters, that I have been able 
* to reſiſt a temptation, which he ſays no man com- 
* plies with, but he repents in this world, or is 
«© damned for it in the next; and why ſhould I truſt 
to repentance on my death-bed, ſince I may die in 
„ my fleep? What fine things are good advice and 
«« good examples! But I am glad the turned me out of 
* the chamber as ſhe did: for I had once almoſt forgot 
ten every word Parſon Adams had ever faid to me. 
I don't doubt, dear fflter, but you will have 

a your to preſerve your virtue "= all trials; and 

I beg you earneſtly to pray, I may be enabled to 
*« preſerve mine: for truly it is very ſeverely attacked 
** by more than one: but, I hope I thall copy your 
„ example, and that of Joſeph my nameſake; and 
* maintain my virtue againſt all temptations.” 

Joſeph had not finiſhed his letter, when he was 
fummoned. down fairs by Mr Peter Pounce, to re- 
eeive lis wages: for, befides that out of eight pounds 
a-year he allowed his father and mother four, he had 
been obliged, in order to furniſli himſelf with muſical 
inſtruments, to apply to the generoſity of the afore- 
faid Peter, who, on urgent occaſtons, uſed to advance 
the ſervants their wages: not before they were due, 
but before they were payable ; that is, perhaps, halt 
a-year after they were due, and this at the muderate 
premium of fifty per cent. or a little more; by which 
charitable methods, together with tending money to 
other people, and even to his own malter and mi- 
ſtreſs, the honeſt man had, from nothing, in a few 
years, amaſſed a ſmall ſum of twenty thouſand pounds 
or thereahouts. 

Joſeph having received his little remainder of wages, 
and having iripped off his livery, was forced to bor- 
row a frock and breeches of one of the ſervants : (for 
he was ſo beloved in the family, that they would all 
have lent him any ching): and being told by _— 
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that he muſt not ſtay a moment longer in the houſe 
than was neceffary to pack np his linen, which he 
eaſily did in a very narrow compals, he took a me- 
lancholy leave of his tellow-fervants, and ſet out at 
feven in the evening. | 

He had proceeded the of two or three ſtreets, 
bc fore he abſolutely determined with himſelf, whether 
he thonld leave the town that night, or, procuring 
a lodging, wait till the morning. At laſt, the moon 
ſhining very bright helped him to come to a reſolu- 
tion of beginning bis journey immediately, to which 
likewife he had ſome other inducements ; which the 
reader, without being a conjurer, cannot poſſibly 
gueſs, till we have grven him thoſe hints which it 
may be now proper to open. 


CHESP. XL 
Of ſeveral new matters not expected. 


T is an obſervation ſometimes made, that to in- 
dicate our idea of a fimple fellow, we fay, he 7s 
eafily to be feen through: nor do I believe it a more 
improper denotation of a ſimple book. Inſtead of ap- 
plying this to any particular performance, we chute 
r: ther to remark the contrary in this hiſtery, where 
the ſcene opens itſelf by ſmall degrees; and he is a 
—_— reader who can fee two chapters before 
m. 

For this reaſon we have not hitherto hinted a matter 
which now ſeerns necetlary to be explained ; fince it 
may be wondered at, firſt, that Joſeph made tuck 
extraordinary haſte oat of town, which hath been al- 
ready ſhewn ; and ſecondly, which will be now thewn, 
that inſtead of proceeding to the habitation of his 
father and mother, or to his beloved fiter Pamela, 
be choſe rather to ſet out full ſpecd to the Lady 
F ooby's country teat, which he had left on his jour- 
ney to London. 

Be it known then, that in the ſame pariſh where 
this ſeat ſtood, there lived a young girl whom ſoſeph 
(though the beit ot ions and brothers) longed more 
impatiently to ice than bis parents or his filter, She 

Was 
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1 who had formerly been bred up in 
Sir John's family; whence, a little before the jour 

— London, — 2 
ipſlop on account of her tor 

ISS 


This young creature (who now lived with a farmer 


in the parith) had been always beloved by Joſeph, 
and returned his affection. She was two years only 
younger than our hero. bey had been acquainted 
from their infancy, and had conceived a very early 
Rking for each other, which had grown to ſuch a de- 
gree of affection, that Mr Adams had with muchado 

them from marrying, and perfuaded them 
to wait, till a few years ſervice and thrift had a little 


comfortably together. 

They followed this man's advice, as indeed 
his word was little leſs than a law in his pariſh: for 
as he had ſhewn his pariſhioners, by an uniform beha- 
viour of thirty-five years duration, that he had their 


N 


othing can be imagined more tender than was 


between theſe two lovers. A thouſand 


m to her breaſt with a ſoft preflure, which, 
would not have ſqueezed an iniect to 
more emotion in the heart of Joſeph, 
———— — dans. 

The reader may perhaps wonder, that ſo fond a 
pair ſhould during a twelve-month's abſence ne vor 
converſe with one another; indeed there was but one 
reaſon which did, or could have prevented them; 
and this was, that poor Fanny could neither write: 
prevailed upon to tranſ- 
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They contented themſelves therefore with frequent 


enquiries after each other's health, with a mutual con- 
fid- nce in each other's fidelity, and the proipe&t of 
their future happineſs. 

Having explained theſe matters to our reader, and, 
as far as poſſible, ſatisſied all his doubts, we return 


to honeſt Joſeph, whom we left juit ſet out on bis 


tra ls by the light of the moon. 

Thoſe who have read any romance or poetry an- 
cient or modern, muſt have been informed, that love 
hath wings; by which they are not to underſtand, as 
ſome young ladies by miſtake have done, that a lover 
can fly; the writers, by this ingenious allegory, in- 
tended to infinuate no more, than that lovers do not 
march like horſe-guards; in ſhort, that they put the 
belt leg foremoſt ; which our luſty youth, who could 
walk with any man, did fo heartily on this occaſion, 
that within four hours, he reached a famous houſe of 
hoſpitality well known to the weſtern traveller. It 
preſents you'a lion on a fign-poit: and the maſter, 
who was chriſtened Timotheus, is commonly called 
plain Tim. Some have conceived that he hath parti- 
cularly choſen the lion for his ſign, as he doth in 
countenance greatly reſemble that magnanimous beaft, 
thu? his diſpoſition favours more of the ſweetneſs of 
the lamb. He is a perſon well received among all 
ſorts of men, being qualified to render himſelf agree- 
able to any; as he is well verſed in hiſtory and polt- 
tics, hath a ſmattering in law and divinity, cracks 
< and plays wonderfully well on the French 


A violent ſtorm of hail forced Joſeph to take 
ſhelter in this inn, where he remembered Sir Thomas 
had dined in his way to town. Joſeph had no ſooner 
ſeated himſelf by the kitchen fire, than Timotheus, 
obſerving his livery, began to condole the loſs of his 
late er; who was, he ſaid, his very particular 
and intimate acquaintance, with whom he had cracked 
many . merry bottle, aye many a dozen m his time. 
He than remarked, that all thoſe things were over 
now, all paſt, and juſt as if they had never been; and 
concluded with an excellent oblcrvation on the cer- 


tainty 


. 
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tainty of death, which his wife ſaid was indeed very 
true. A fellow now arrived at the ſame inn w th two 
horſes, one of which he was leading tariher den 
into the country to meet his maſter ; theſ: he pit in- 
to the ſtable, and came aud took his place i y o eph's 
fide, who immediately knew him to be che ſerv uit of 
— — who uſed co viſit at their 

e 


This fellow was likewiſe forced in by the ſtorm ; for 
he had orders to go twenty miles farther that e en- 
wg, and luckily on the fame road which Joſeph h m- 

intended to take. He therefore embraced this 
opportunity of complimenting his friend with his 
malter's horſes, (notwichitanding he had received ex- 
preſs commands to the contrary), which was readily 
accepted; and fo, after they had drank a loving pot, 
and the ſtorm was over, they ſet out together. 


CHAP. Xl 
Containing many ſurpriſing adventures which Joſeph 
Andrews met with on the road, ſcarce credible to 
thoſe who have never travelled in a ftage-coach. 


OTHING remarkable happened on the road, 
till their arrival at the inn to which the horſes 
were ordered ; whither they came about two ia the 
morning. The moon then thone very bright ; and 
Joſeph making his friend a preſent of a pint of wine, 
and thanking him for the favour of his horſe, not- 
withitanding all entreaties to the contrary, proceeded 
on his journey on foot. 

He had not gone above two miles, charmed with 
the hopes of ſhortly fecing his beloved Fanny, when 
he was met by two fellows in a narrow lane, and or- 
dered to ſtand and deliver. He readily gave them all 
the money he had, which was ſomewhat leis than two 
pounds; and told them, he hoped they would be ſo 
wencrous as to return him a few ih- lings, to defray 
his charges on his way home. 

One of the ruſhans anſwered with an oath, Yes, 
« we'll give you ſomething preſet]; : bat © & rip 
* and be d—2'd to you.'— Strip. cried the © hens 

ve 
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or I'll blow your brains to the devil.” Joſeph rev 
membering that he had borrowed his coat and breeches 
of a friend, and that he ſhould be aſhamed of makin 
any excuſe for not returning them, replied, he 

they would not inſiſt on his clothes, which were not 
worth much, but conſider the coldneis of the night. 
Lou are cold, are you, you raſcal!” ſays one of the 
robbers, © I'll warm you with a vengeance; and, 
damning his eyes, inapt a pittol at his head: which he 
had no ſooner done, than the other levelled a blow at 
him with his tick, which Joſeph, who was expert at 
cudgel-playing, caught with his, and returned the fa- 
vour ſo fucceisfully on his adverſary, that he laid him 
fprawling at his feet, and at the ſame inſtant received 
a blow from behind, with the butt-end of a piſtol from 
the other villain, which felled him to the ground, and 
totally deprived him of his ſenſes. 

The thief, who had been knocked down, had now 
recovered himſelf; and both together fell to bela- 
bouring poor Joleph with their (ticks, till they were 
convinced they had put an end to his miſerable be- 
ing: they then ſtript him entirely naked, threw him 
into a ditch, and departcd with their booty. 

The poor wretch, who lay motionleſs a long time, 

juſt began to recovet his ſenſes as a ſtage coach came 
by. The pottilion hearing a man's groans, ſtopt his 
horſes, and told the coachman, He was certain there 
was a dead man lying in the ditch ; for he heard 
him groan. * Go on, firrah,” ſays the coachman, 
* we are confounded late, and have no time to look 
after dead men.” A Lady, who heard what the po- 
ſtilion faid, and likewiſe heard the groan, called ea- 
gerly to the coachman, to ſtop and ſee what was the 
matter, Upon which he bid the poſtilion alight, and 
look into the ditch. He did fo, and returned, That 
there was a man ſitting upright as naked as ever he 
was born. O0 ]—ſus,” cried the Lady, a naked 
* man! Dear coachman, drive on and leave him.” 
Upon this he gentlemen got out of the coach; and 
Joſeph bezged them to have mercy upon him; for 
that he had been robbed, and almoit beaten to death. 
* Robbed!” cries an old . 
, 
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, 
* all the haite imaginable, or we thall be robbed too. 
A young mar, who belonged to he law, an ſwered- 
He withed they had poiſed by wihout taking any 
notice; bu that now they might be provel o have 
been lait in his company; if he thould die, they right 
be called to ſome account for his nurder. Hie tre- 
fore thought it adviteable to fave the poor creatnre's 
lite, for their own faxes, it poilihle; at leaſt, if he 
died, to prevent the jury's finding chat they fed tor 
it. He was therefore of opinion, ro take the min 
into the coach, and carry him to the next inn. The 
Lady inſiited, That he ſhould not come into the coach; 
that if they lifted him in, the wonld herſelf alight: 
for the had rather Ray in that place to all eternity, 
than ride with a naked man. The coachman objed- 
ed, That he could not {utter him to be taken in, unless 
ſomebody would pay a ſhilling for his carriage the 
four miles; Which the two g. ntlemen refuſed to do, 
Fur the lau yer, who was — of eme miichief 
happening to himſeif it the wretch was left behind 
in that condition, ſaving, No man could be too can- 
tious in theſe matters, and that he rememberet very 
extraordiniry cuſes in the books, threatened the 
coachman, and bid him deny taking him up at his 
peril; for that it he died, be ſhould be indie! {or 
his murder; and if he live.!, and bronght an action 
againſt hin, he would willingly take a brief in it. 
Theſe words had a ſenfilble dect on the conchman, 
who was well acquainted wich the per.on who Ip: ke 
them; and the old gentleraan above mentioned, think- 
wg the naked man would afford him frequent opror— 
tunities of {hewing his wit to the lady, offered 5 ** 
with the company in giving a nig cf beer for his 
fare ; till partly alarmed by the tkrents of the one, 
2nd partly by the promites of the orher, an. being, 
perkaps, a ice moved with compatiion at the poor 
creature's condition, vH cod ble. erg and {tr ver- 
ing with the cold, he at length agree; and ohh 
was now acvancing to the coach. where, ſee: 155 the 
lady, who h- I che lt cke Ct Her fan before ber ey CS, 
he abtoiuly refuſed, mite able as he was, to enter, 
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unleſs he was furniſhed with ſufficient covering, to 
prevent giving the lealt oſtence to decency. So per 
tectly modeſt was this young min; ſuch mi phty ef- 
facts had the ſpotlets examp * of the amiable Parrela, 
and the excellent ſermons of Mr Adams, wronght 


pon him. 


Though there were ſeveral great coats about the 
coach, it was not ealy to get over this difficulty which 
Joſep h had ſtarted. The two gentlemen complained 
they were cold, and could not ipare a rag; the man 
of wit faying, with a laugh, That charity began at 
home; and the coachman, who had two grenc cons 
ſprea i under him, retuſcd to lend either, leit they 
{ould be made bloody; the kidy's footman dgſired to 
be excuſed for the fame reaton; which the lady her- 
felf, notwithitanding her abhorrence ot a naked man, 
2prroved : and it is more than probable, poor fo- 
ſe ph, who obltirately adhcred to his modeſt reſolurion, 
mult have perithed, unle!s the poſtilion (a lad who 
hath been ſince tran!ported for robbing a hen-roolt) 
had voluntarily ſtript off a great cout, his only gar- 
ment, at the lame time ſwearing a great oath, for 
which he was rebuked by the paſſengers), That he 
weuld rather ride in his thirt all his lite, than ſufler 
a fellow- creature to ly in fo miierable a con lition, 

Joſeph, having put on the great coat, was litced 
into ihe coach, which now proceeced on its journey, 
He declared him et alnoilt deat with the cold; which 

ave the man of wit an occafion to atk rhe lady, if 
1 could not accommodate hin with a dram. She 
anſwered wich tome reſentment, She wondered at his 


aſking her ſuch a queition; but aſſured hun the never 


taſted anv ſuch thing. 

The luv. yer was enquiring into the cireu niſtances 
of the robbery, when the coach opt. and one of the 
ruſſians putting a pita in, demanted their money of 
the piulſengers; who realily gave it them; and the 
lady, in her fright, delweredup a little ſilver bottle, 
of about a half pint ſi-e, which the rogue, cl pping 
it to his month, and drinking her he: uh, declared 
held tone of the beit Nantz he bad ever tated : this 
the lady afterward, ailtred the compuny vas the mi- 


take 
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fake of her maid; for that the had ordered her to fit 
the bottle with Hungary-water, 

As ſoon as the fellows were departed, the lawyer, 
who had, it ſeems, a cale of pi tols in the feat of the 
coach, informed the company, that it it had been 
day-lizht, and he could have co ie at his piſtols, he 
would not have ſubmitted to the robbery ; he I.kewite 
fet forth, that he kad oſten met hi zhwaymeu ve hen 
he travelled on horſeback, but none ever durtit attack 
him; concluding, that if hie had not been more airaid 
for the lady than for himiclf, he ſhould not have now 
parted wich his money to eatily. 

As wit is generally oblerved to love to reſide 
empty pockets, fo the gentleman, whoſe ingen Ow 
we have above rem rked, as ſoon as he had parte: 
with his money, begin to grow wonderfully facetionrs 
He made fregi1 ent All. 1, to Atm and L. Ve. Al 4 
faid many exc lent things en firs and fir leaves ; 
which, pertur s, £497. Niore otence to Yo:eph Lian ty 
any other in the company. 

The lawyer likewi e male ſeveral very pretty jeſie 
vithont depart ini ſrom his 1 ret mon. He brich, 


Joicph and the lui were na he Von be more 
eapatdle of making a conveyance to hee, as his att urs 


were rot fetter! . a mceunvrance ; be'd ware 
rant, he ſoon fuficred a recovery by a writ of en- 
try, which was the proper wur 10 create heirs 12 
tail; that for his own part, he would engage to 
make ſo firm a lettlement in a coach, that there 
ſhould be no danger of an ejetmert:; with an in- 
undation of the like gibberith, which he continued 
to vent till the coach arnved at au inn, where one 
ſervant mail only was up in readiaefs to attend the 
coachman, and furnith him with cold meat and 2 
dram. Joſeph deſired to alight, and that he might 
have a bed prepared for him, which the maid readily 
promiſed to perform; and, being a good-natured 
wench, and not fo ſqueamiih as the Lily had been, 
ſhe clapt à large ſaggot on the fire, and furnithing 
Joſeph with a great coat belonging to one of the hoit- 
lers, deſired him to fit down and warm himſelf, whilſt 


ſhe made his bed. The coachinan, in the racan 
F 2 ume, 
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time, took an opportunity to call up a inurgeor,, whe 
lived wi hin a few doors; after which, he reminded 
his paſſengers how late 2 they were, and after they had 
taken leuve of Joivpih, hur ricd him od as fait as he 
could. 

The wench ſoon got Joſeph to bed, and promiſed 

to uſe her intere!t to borrow kim a ſhirt; but ima- 
zined, as fh2 afterwards tid, by his being o bloody, 
hut be muit be a dend man: ſhe ran with all ſpeed 
to hallen tha ſurgeon, ho was more than hall dreiled, 
apprebendins that the coach had been overturned, 
and ſome gentieman or lady hurt. As ſoon as the 
wench had informed him at his window, that it was 
4 poor foot- paſſonger who had been ſtripped of all he 
had. and almoſt murdered ; he chid her for diſturb- 
ing him fo early, flipped off his cloaths again, and 
very que:ly returned to bed and to ſleep. 

Aurora now began to ſhew her blooming chezks 
over the hills, w hikt ten millions of feathered long- 
ters, in 5 chorus, repeated odes a thou! and 
tums ſweeter than thoſe of our laureat, and ſung both 
the diy and the ſong; when the mafter of the inn, 
Mr Tow-wonte, arole, and le. arning trom his maid 
an account of the robbery, an i the fi: untion of his 
cor naked guet, he ſhoo k his head, and cried, 
* Good lick-a-day !' and then ordered the girl to 
carry hm one of his own fhirrs. 

Nis Tow-woutſe was juſt awake, and had ſtretch- 
ed out her arms in vain to fold her departed huſband, 
when the maid entered the room. Who's there? > 
* Betty?” © Yes, Madam.“ Where's your matter ?? 
He's without, Madam; he hath ſent me for a ſhirt 
* to lend a poor naked man, who hath been rubbed 
and murdered.” Touch cue, it you dare, you 
fut, ' ſaid Mrs Tow-wouſe : © your malter is a pret- 
* ty ſort of a man to take in naked vagabonds, and 
* cloath them with his own cloaths. I thall have no 
* ſuch doings. If you offer to touch any thing, 
+ I'll threw the chamberpot at your head. Go, ſend 
* your maſter to me.” * Yes, Madam,“ anſwered 
Betty. As ſdan as he came in, ſhe thus began: 
What the devil} do you mean by this, Mir To- 
« woule? 
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vouſe? Am I to buy ſhirts to lend to a ſet of ſcab- 
by raſcals?” My dear,” faid Mr Tow-wowe, 
this is a poor wretch,” * Yes,” favs ſhe, © I know, 
it is a poor wretch ; but what the devil have we ta 
do with poor wretches ? The law makes us provide 
ior too many already. We tha!l have thirty or forty 
poor wre ches in red coats ſhortly,” * My dear,” 

cries Tow-wonte, © this man hith been robbed ot all 

* he hath.“ Well then,” fays the, * where's his mo- 

* ney to pay his reckoning ? Why doth not ſuch a 
fello go to an ale-houte ? ” I {kwll fend him packin 

as ſoon as I am up, I afſfure yon.“ My dear,“ La 

be, * common charity won't fuffer you to do that.“ 

Common charity, a t—t ! fays ſhe, common cha- 

rity teaches us to provide for ouricives, and our 

families; and I and mine won't be ruined by your 
charity, Laſſure von.“ Well,“ favs he, my dear, 
do as you will whe n you are up; you Know | never 
contrudict you.)“ No,” ſays ſhe, if the devil was 
to coutradict me, I would make the houſe too hot 
to hold hin.” 

With ſuch like diſcourſes they conſumed near halt 
an hour, whilt Betty provided a fivrt from the hoſt- 
ler, who was one of her ſweetheurts, and put it on 
poor Joleph. The ſurgeon had liftewile at Lit vittes 
ed him, and wal d and drened his a ounds, aud u. 1 
now come to nent Mr Tow-wouſe, that his on. 
was in tuch extreme danger cot his life, that he [Cane 
ſow any hopes of his recoverr,—* i[:re's a preily 

« kettle of äh, crics Mrs Vow-woute, * you have 
* brou Thi open us! We are like to have a funeral at 
* our own expence,' Tow-wo | e, (The, notwirh ten- 
ing his charity, would have given his vote as lreely 
as ever he did at an election, thut any other hene in 
the kingdom {houtd have quiet peil den of his macit) 

"anfwcred, * My dear, I am not to lung: he was 
brought hither by the dage- dach; nd Betty 
* had put him to bed before I was urn ni.” I 
Betty her,“ fays the—— t which, 5 half ber 

arments on, the other halt under her aen, ine fal- 
Fed out in queſt of the unturtunr'e Betty," Wii LD OW= 
|  woulc and the furgeon went to pity a vault tn poor 10+ 


F 3 ſeph, 
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ſeph, and enquire into the circumſtances of this me- 
lancholy affair. 


EA. . 
What happened 4e Joſeph during his fickneſ5 at the inn, 


«<vith the curious diſcourſe betavzen him aud Mr Bars 


nabas fe farſen of the pariſh. 


S ſoon as Joſeph had communicated 1 particnlar 
history of the robbery, together with a thor: 
account of himſelf and his intended journey, he atked 
the ſurgeon, if he apprehended him to be in any danger: 
to which the ſurgeon very honeltly anſwered, * He 
+ feared he was; for that his pulſe was very exalted 
* and feverith, and if his fever ſhould prove more 
than ſymptomatic, it would be impoſſible to fave 
him.“ Joſeph fetching a deep figh, cried, * Poor 
Fanny, I would could have lived to ſee thee ! but 
God's will be done.” 
The ſurgeon then adviſed him, if he had any 
worldly affairs to ſettle, that he would do it as foon 
as poſſible; for tho” he hop'd he might recover, yet he 
thought himfelt obliged to acquaint him he was in 
eat danger; and it the malign concoft.on of his 
umours ſhould cauſe a ſuſcitation of his fever, he 
might foon grow delirious and mcapable to mike his 
will, Joieph anſwered, That it was img 6flible for 
any creature in the wuniverie to be in a poorer con- 
* Cirion than himſelf: for fince the robbery, he had 
not ene thing of any kind whatever, which he could 
call his own. I had,” ſaid he, a poor little piece 
cf gold, which they took away, that wonkl have 
been a comfort to me in all my aildtions; but 
mrel;, Funny. I want nothing to remind me of 
* thee. I heve thy dear mage in my heart, and no 
villain can ever tear it thence,” 
Joſph detired paper and pens to write a letter, 
hat they were ret1fed him; and he was ailvited to 
ule all his endeavours to compo:e hirnielt. They then 
Jeft him; and Mr Tow-woule tent to a clergyman 
to come and adminider his good offices to the toul of 


poor 
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poor Joſeph, ſince the ſurgeon deſpaired of making 
any incce Siul app tions ro his bo ly. 


Mr Barnubus tor hat was the cl:rgyman' s name 
came as ſoon as {ent for; and having livit drank a dit 
of tea with the lun lady, and afccr wards a bowl of 

ch with the landlord, he walked up to the room 
where ſolcph lay: but, finding him allcep, returned 
to take the other inenker; hich when he had finithed, 
he again crept folly up to the chamber-door, and, 
having opened it nd the tick man talking to him- 
felf in the following ranner : 

O moit adoravie Pamela! moſt virtuous liter? 
hole example alone could enable me to withitind 
© all the temptations of riches and beauty, and to 
« xrelerve my virtue pure and chaite, for the arms of 
my dear Fanny, il it had pleaſed Haven that I 
* ſhould ever have come unto them. What riches, 
or honours, or plea ures can make us amends for the 
© loſs of innoczace ? Doth not that alone afford us 
more conlolation, than all worldly acqutiitions ? 
What but innoceace and virtue could give any com- 
* fort to ſuch a miſerable wretch as I an? Let thele 
can make me prefer this fick and painful bed to all 
the plcatures 1 fhould have found in my lady's. 
Thetie can make me face death without tear ; and 
though i love my Fanny more thin ever man loved 
& woman, theſe can teach me to reiizn myſelf to the 
diving will without repiuing. O, thou deligituul 

charming creature ! it trteaven had indulged thee to 
my arins, the poorett, humblei# ſtate, would hive 
* been u raruditz; I could have lived with thee in 
the lowelt cottage, without envying the palaces, 
the daintics, or the riches of any man breat hing. 
But I maſt leave thee, leave thee for ever,” my 
« dearzit angel! I mait think of another world ; and 
I heartily pray thou may't meet comfort ia this,'— 
Barnabas thought he had heard! enough; fo down 

ſtairs he went, and told Tow-wouſe he -cownkd do his 
gueſt no ſervice: for that he was very light-headed, 
and had uttered nothing but a rhapto.ly a nonſenſe 
all the time he ſtaid in che room. 


The 
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The ſurgeon returned in the afcernoon, and found 
his patient in a higher fever, as he ſaid, than when 
he lett him, thou zh not delirions: for notwithitanding 
Mr Barnabas's Gion, he had not been once out uf 
his jenes ſince his arrival at the inn. 

Mr Barnabas was again ſent for, and with much 
difficulty prevailed on to make another viſit, As 
ſoon as he entered the room, he told Jotzph, © He 
* was come to pray by him, and to prepare him for 
© another world: in the firit place therefore, he hoped 
he had repented of all his fins.” Joſeph antwered, 
He hoped he had; but there was one thing which 
he knew not v hether he thould call a fin; if it was, 
he {cared he thould die in the commidion of ic; and 
that was the regret of parting with a young woman, 
whom he loved as tender yas he did his heart-{trings.* | 
Barnabas bade him be affured, that any repining ut 
the divine will was one ot the greate!t tins he could 
* comnnt ; that he ought to tor get all carnal affections, 

and think of better things.“ joileph ſaid, That 

neither in this world nor , wi next, he could forget 
his Fanny; and that the thought, however grievous, 

of pariing from her tor ever, was not half fo tor- 

menting, as the fear of what the would ſaffer, when 

the knew his mistortune.“ Barnabas faid, That 

fuck fears argued a diliidence and deſpon-lence very 

criminal; that he muit diveit himſelf of all human 

paſſions, and fix his heart above.” fofeph anfvered; 

That was whar he deftred to do, and hould be oh 

liged to him if be would en ſchle hin to acconplitt 

it.“ Barnabas replied, That muſt be done by 

grace.“ Joſeph beſought him to diicover how he 
might attuin it. Barnabas anſwered, By praver and 
* faith,” He theu queſtioned him concerning ** for- 
givencis of the thieves. Joleph an(wered, * He 
© feared thut was more than he chul do: for nothing 
would give him more pleaiure than to hear they 
were taken.“ „Thar,' cries Burvabas, is for tte 
fake of juitice,” * Yes,' iaid Joſe h, but if I was 
to meet then again, I am afraid 1 ſhould attack 
them, and kill them toawit I couli,” Doubt- 
leſs,” aniwered Barnabad, | 0 it is lawful to kill a 
. chief: 
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© thief: but can you ſay, you ſorgive them as AH li- 
0 {tian ought ?* Joie ph defired ro know what that 

wenet's was. T hart 15 anſwered Barnabas, to 
0 torgive them as—us—it is to forgive thein as—in 
* thort, it is to forgive them as a Chriitian.” Joieph 
rephed, He forgave them as much as he could.“ 
Well, well,” ſaid Barnabas, that will do.” He 
then demanded of hi: n, * it he remembered any more 
fſiuis unrepented of; and if he did, he deiired him 
to make haite and repent of them as taſt as he could: 
that they might * it over a fe prayers together.” 
Joleph an. wered, * He could not recollect any great 
+ crimes he had been guilty of, and that thoſe he had 
committed he was fincerely forry for.” Barnabas 
faid, that was enough, and then proceeded to prayer 
with all the expedition he was maſter of; ſore coin- 
pany then waiting for him below in the parlour, 
where the ingredients for punch were all in readi- 
neſs; but no one would ſqueeze the oranges till he 
came. 

Joſeph complained he was dry, and deſired a little 
tea; which Barnabas reported to Mrs Tow-wouſe, 

ho anſwered, * She had juſt done drinking it, and 
could not be ſlopving all day; but ordered Betty 
to carry him up ſome tmall beer. 

Betty obeyed her wmittreis's commands; but Jo- 
ſeph, as ſoon is he had taſted it, ſaid, he feared it 
woul} encreaſe his fever, and that be longed very 
mucli tor tea. Vo which the good-natured Betty an- 
ſwere.t, he thould have tea, if there was any in the 
land; the accordingly went and bought him ſome 
herſelf, and attended him with it; where we will 
leave her and Jofeph together for ſome ame, to enter» 
tain the reader with other matters. 


CHAP, 
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Being very full of adurntnres, aukich ſucceeded * 


other al ihe ina. 


T was now the duſk of the evening, when a grave 
perton rode into the inn, and committing his 
horie to the hoitler, went directly to the kitchen, 
and having called for a pipe of tobacco, took his 
place by the fire-fide ; where ſeveral perions were lik2- 
wile aſſembled. 

The diſcourſe ran altogether on the robbery which 
was commicted the night before, and on the poor 
wretch, who lay above in the dreaJtul condition in 
which we have already ſeen him. Mrs Tow-woule 
ſaid, She wondered what the devil Tom Whipwell 
* meant by bringing ſuch gueits to her houle, when 
there were ſo many ale-houſes on the road proper 
for their reception. But the aſſured him, if he died 
the pariſh ſhou!d be at the expence of the funeral.“ 
She added, Nothing would jerve the fellow's turn 
but tea, ſhe would aſſure him.“ Betty, who was 
alt returned from her charitable ojfice, anſwered, the 
believed he was a gentleman, for the never ſaw a finer 
{kin in her life, Pos on his Ein!“ replied Mrs Tow» 
v ouſe, I 8 that is all we are like to have for 

the reckon | defire no ſuch gentleman ihould 
Never call at the Dragon,” (which, it ſeems, was the 
ſign of the inn.) 

The gentleman lately arrived difcovered a great 
deal of emotion at the diſtreſs of this poor creature, 
whom he obſerved to be fallen not into the moſt com- 
pailicnate hands. And indeed, if Mrs Tow-wouſe 
had given no utterance to the ſweetne!s of her temper, 
Nature had taken ſuch pains in her countenance, that 
Fogarth hinwelt never gute more expreſſion to a pic- 
ture, 

Her perſon was ſhort, thin and crooked, Her 
forehead projected in the middle, and thence deſcend- 
ed in a declivity to the top of her naſe, which was 
ſharp and red, and would have hung over her lips, 
had not Naure turned up the end of it. Her lips 
WET 
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were two bits of ſkin, which, whenever ſhe ſpoke, 
the drew together in a purſe. Her chin was peuked; 
and at the upper end of that ſkin, which compoſed 
her checks, tood two bones, that ahno-t kid a pair of 
ſmall ret yes; 444 to this a voice mot wenderfully 
adapted to the feriiments it Wits to convey, being both 
Jul ant hose. 

It is not ea'v to fay, whether the gentleman had 
eanccived a grenter (lite for his jana dy, or com- 
pailion fer her unh ty guet. He enquired vary 
earnelily of the ſurgeon, v ho was now come into the 
kitchen, Whether he hat any hopes of his recovery ? 
he begged hint to uſe al! þ off le means towards it, 
telling him, * ic was the duty of men of all profel- 
« ſions, to apple their flit gratis tor the relief of the 

poor and neccllitous,” The lurgeon infwered, he 
© ſhould take proper care: but he de fig all the fur- 

* geons in London to do him any good.“ © P: 24 Sir,“ 
ſad the gentleman, * what are his wr ar. is! © Why, 
+ do you know any thing of wounds: ſays the fur- 
geon, (winking upon hrs Tow-w oule. } * Sang 4 
have a ſmall ſmattering in turgery,” anweret the 
gentleman. A fin; trering—ho, ho, ho!” aid the 
turgzeon, I believe it is a tinactering indeed.“ 

1 he company were all atrentive, expe ting to hear 
the doctor, who was what they call a dry tcliow, ex- 
pot: the gentlemen. 

He began therefore wich an air of trin nph: © [ 
ſuppote, Sir, you have travelled.“ No, really, 
Sir, laid the gentleman, © Ho! then you h we 
practited in the hojitals perhaps.“ * No, Sir.“ 

Hum! not thit neither? Whence, Sir, then, if 1 
may be to bold ro enquire, have v Tor your knows 

leilge in ſurgery?“ Sir, aniwered the venteman, 

[ & not pretend to much; but the Hite I Une, 
have trom books,” * Books P whe tue GOctor, 
What, I turpole you have read Cialen and HH po- 
crates!” No, Sir,” fat Y the gentiemmm. How! 
you underit ird ſurgery,” anſwers the dotor, and 
not read Galen and Hippocrates !' Sir,“ cri2s the 
other, I believe there are miny ſurgeons who have 
never read theſe authors,” * 1 believe 10 700, 148 
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the doft.r. ſhame for them: but thanks te 


* my eh * . ave them by heart, aud very ſel- 
dom ga them both in my pocket.” They 
* are pretty 6: 1e books,“ furl the gentleman. Aye,” 
ſaid the Jdotor, I believe I know how large they 
* are better than you.” At which he fell a-winking, 
and the whole company hurſt into a laugh. 

The doctor purſuing his triumph, aiked the 
tleman, * if he did not underſtand phyſic as well as 
* ſurgery.” Rather better, anſwere i the gentleman. 
Aye, like enough,“ cries the doctor, wich a wink, 
* Why, I know a little of phyſic too.“ I with TL 
knew halt ic mach,” ſaid Tow-wonſe, * I'd never 
* weir an uprou again.“ Why, I believe, lan lord,“ 
cries the dodtor, there are few men, though I fa 
it, within twelve miles of the place, thit handle a 
fever bet: wr. —/crnicnte accurrite myrbs : that is my 
metho-1,—i m; pole, brother, you underitand Latin? 
A lictle,“ lars rac geaileman, * Axe, and Greek 
now I'll warrant zou: Ton dapomibaminos poluftsſ< 
bois Thatlrjſes., But I have almoſt forgot theie 
things; I con'd hive repeirred tiomer &y heart 
once.“ Iſags! the gemtieman has caught a Trai- 
tor,” ſays Mrs Tow-woutc; at which they all fell a 
laughing. 

The gentleman, who had not the len aT2Rion for 
joking, very contentecly juftered the doctor to enjoy 
his victory; which he did with no ſmall katisihction: 
and having ſufficiently ſounded his depth, told him, 
* he was thoroughly convinced of his great le ning 
and abilities; and that he would be ohliged to him, 
if he would let him know his opinion of bis pati- 
eat's caie above ſtuirs.“ * Sir,” mays the doctor, * his 
cate is that of a dend an— The contuſion on his 
head has pertorated the internal meiabrane cf the 
occiput, and divelicated that radical mall minute 
iviible nerve, which coleres to the pericranium ; 
and this was attended with a fever at firtt ſympto— 
matic, then pneumatic; and he is at length grown 
deliriuus, or delirious, as the vulgar expres it.” 

He was proceeding i in this learned manner, when 
a mighty noiſe iaterrupted him. Some yourg tellows 
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m the nciehbonrhood had taken one of the thieves, 
and were bringing him into the inn. Betty Fan up 
ties wills tus news to Joleph; who berrzcl they 
mit ſearch tor a little piece ot bre\cn gold. n 
kad a rigLant tied to it, and which he could iwear 
W among! all the hoards of the richect mea in he 
univerts. 

Now ttandcing the ſellow's perfitin in his inno- 
cence, the mob were very buty in Feirci.as him, in 4 
preſentlx, wrong other things, pri ſed Cut the Pieces 
of wol2 jut ee which Ee 7 74d 3GONCF uw, 
than ite lid violent hands on it, —_ conver ed it up 
to loleph, who received it with raptures of jay, and 
kug gin: 7 it 1 in us bolom, declzred, Le could now die 
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Mr Tow-wouſe began to rub his hands with plea» 
ſure, at ſeeing ſo large an aſſembly ; who would, he 
hoped, ſhortly adjourn into ſeveral apartments, in order 
to diicourle over the robbery, and drink a health to 
all honelt men. But Mrs 'Tow-woutle, whoſe misfor- 
tune it was commonly to lee things a little perveriely, 
began to rail at thoſe who brought the fellow into 
her houle ; telling her huſband, they were very like- 
Iy to thrive, who kept a houſe of entertainment for 
beggars and thieves. 

The mob had now finithed their ſearch ; and could 
find nothing about the captive likely to prove any 
evidence : for as to the cloaths, though the mob were 
very well ſatisfied with that proof; yet, as the ſur- 
geon obſerved, they could not convict him, becauſe 
they were not found in his cuſtody; to which Barnabas 
agreed, and added, that theſe were ena waviata, and 
belonged to the lord of the manor. | 

Ho,“ ſays the ſurgeon, * do you ſay theſe goods 
belong to the lord of the manor ?* * I do,” cried 
Barnabas. Then I deny it,” fays the ſurgeon. * What 
can the lord of the manor have to do in the caſe ? 
Will any one attempt to perſuade me that what 
* 2 man finds is not his own!” © I have heard, ſays 
211 old fellow in the corner, juſtice Wiſeone ſay, 
* that if every man had his right, whatever is found 
belongs to the King of London.“ That may be 
true,” ſays Rarnabas, in ſome {ſenſe : for the law 
makes a difference between things ſtolen and things 
found: for a thing may be ſtolen that never is found; 
and a thing may be found that never was ſtolen. 
Now goods that are both ſtolen and found are 
*vaviata ; and they belong to the lord of the manor.” 
So the lord of the manor is the receiver of ſtolen 
goods,” ſays the doctor; at which there was a uni- 
verſal laugh, being firſt begun by himſelf. 

While the priſoner, by perſiſting in his innocence, 
had almoſt (as there was no evidence againſt him) 
brought over Barnabas, the ſurgeon, Tow-woute, and 
ſeveral others to his fide; Betty informed them, that 
they had overlooked a little piece of gold, which ſhe 
had carried up to the man in bed; and which = of- 
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fered to ſwear to amongſt a million, aye, amongſt 
ten thouſand. This immediately turned the ſcale 
againſt the priſoner; and every one now concluded 
bim guilty. It was reſolved, therefore, to keep him 
ſecured that night, and early in the morning to carry 
him before a juſtice. 


C H A P. XV. 


Sewing how Mrs Tow-wouſe was a little mollified : 
and how officious Mr Barnabas and the ſurgeon were 
to proſecute the thief : with a diſſertation accounting 
for their zeal, and that of muny other perſons not 

mentioned in this hiſtory. 


ETTY told her miſtreſs, ſhe believed the man 
in bed was a greater man than they took him 
for: for, beſides the extreme whitenels of his ſkin, 
and the ſoftneſs of his hands, the obſerved a very 
t familiarity between the gentleman and him; 
and added, ſhe was certain they were intimate ac- 
quaintance, if not relations. g 
This ſomewhat abated the ſeverity of Mrs Tows- 
woule's countenance. She ſaid, Gos forbid ſhe ſhould 
not diſcharge the duty of a Chriſtian, ſince the poor 
gentleman was brought to her houſe. She had a 
natural antipathy to vagabonds : but could pity the 
misfortunes of a Chrittian as ſoon as another. Tow- 
wouſe ſaid, If the traveller be a gentleman, though 
© he hath no money about him now, we ſhall molt 
likely be paid hereattcr; to you may begin to 
* ſcore whenever you will.“ Mrs Tow-woute an- 
ſwered, Hold your firaple tongne, and don't inſtruct 
me in my buſineſs. I am ture I am ſorry for the 
ntleman's mis fortune with all my heart; and 
1 hope the villain who hath uſed him fo barba- 
rouſly will be hang2d. Betty, go, ſee what he 
wants Gop forbid he ſhould want any thing in 
my houie.” 
Barnabas and the ſurgeon went wp to Joſeph, to 
fatisfy them'elves concerning the piece of gold. Jo- 
ſeßh was with difficulty prevailed upon to thew it 
chem; but would by no entreaties be brought to de- 
G 2 liver 
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liver it out of his own poſſeſſion. He however atteſted 
this to be the ſame which had been taken from him; 
and Betty was ready to {ſwear to the finding it on the 
thief. 

The only difficulty that remained, was how to 
produce this gold betore the juſtice: tor as to carry- 
ing Jol:ph himſelf, it feemed impoſſible; nor was 
chere any great likelihood of obtaining it from him: 
for he had faſtened it with a ribband to his arm, and 
ſolenmly vowed, that nothing but irrefitible force 
ſhonld ever eparate them; in which retolution, Mr 
Adams, clenching a (it rather leſs than the knuckle 
of an or, declared he would fupport him. 

A diſpr*s aro'e on this occation concerning evi= 
dence, not very neceſſary to be related here; after 
which the fargeon dreted Mr Joſeph's heud; ſtill per- 
iting in the imminent danger in witch his patient 
Hy ; but concluding with a very important lock, 
that he beg gan to i 10me hopes; that he fhonld 
fend hf a 0 anative ſceritertuis dranght, and wonld 
fee him in the morning. After which Garnabas and 

h- dopar tel, * left & lr Joteph and Mr Adams tos 
gether. 5 

Adams informed Joſeph of the ecenfion of this 

journey which he was mabing to London, namd vy, 


to publiſh three vel:mes o, terrmons ; being encone 
raved, as he aud, by an advertiiement Iitely fer forth 
by 4 ſociety of bockſellers, who propoied to purchate 


any copies fmt to them, at a price to be fettled 
by two perſons; but though he uongined he thonld 
ct u 3 ble imm of n mow: if on this occafi, * 


ay o 1 net L . Joſeph u in his pe ctent 1 
finally, he toll bins, he ha nine inis, and three- 
Pence hallpeary 1 his pocket, u hich he was welcome 
to ute as he ple: TIE 1. 

This czoouncts of Parion Adams hrought tears inte 
Jolie h' 8 eyes; he dechared he had now u v cond rea- 
fon to d:fire Ie, hat he rhe thew his gratitude to 
fic} a frien i. Aduns bade un 92 che aha tor 
that te tiny ſaw the furgeon, belies his tfacrance, 
delurel 0 make 4, MCT iT ot Curing him, thous) the 
vouuds 
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wonnc's in his head, he perceived, were by no mean* 
dangerous; that he was convinced he had no icver? 
and doubted not but he would be able to travel in a 
day or two. 

Theſe words infuſed a ſpirit into joſeph ; he ſaid, 
he found himſelf very ſore from the bruiſes, but had 
no reaſon to think any ot his bones injured, or that 
he had received any harm in his inſide ; unlets that 
he felt ſomething very odd in his ſtomach ; but he 
knew not whether that might not ariſe from not 
having eaten one mortel for above twenty-tour hours, 
Being then aſked if he had any inclination to cat, he 
anſwered in the aſſirmative. Then Parſon Adams de- 
fired him to name what he had the greateit fancy tor; 
whether a poached egg, or chicken broth : he an- 
ſwered, he could eat both very well; but that he 
feemed to have the greateſt appetite for a piece of 
boiled beef and cabbage. 

Adams was pleaſed with ſo perfect a confirmation 
that he had not the leaſt ſever; but adviied him to 
a lighter diet, for that evening. He accordingly ate 
either a rabbit or a fowl, I never could with any tole- 
rable certainty ditcover Which: after this, he was, by 
Mrs Tow-wouſe's order, conveyed into a better bed, 
and equipped with one of her huſband's thirts. 

In the morning early, Parnabas and the ſurgeon” 
came to the inn, in order to fee the thick conveyed 
before the juſtice. They had contumed the whole 
night in debating what meaiures they hold take t 
produce the piece of gold in evidence againſt hirn: 
for they were both extremely zealous in the bun-, 
though neither of them were in the lealt interetted in 
the proſecution ; neither of them had ever received 
any private injury from the fellow, nor had either cr 
them ever been ſuſpected of loving the public well 
enough, to give chem a ſermon or a doſe of phyſic 
for nothing. 

To help our reader therefore as much as poſſible 
to account for this zcal, we muſt inform him, thut, 
as this parith was ſo untortunate as to have no lawyer 
in it, there had been a conſtant contention between 
the two doctors, ipiritual and phytical, concerring 
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their abilities in a ſcience, in Which, as n. her of 
them proteife.l it, they had equal pretenſions to diſ- 
pute each other's -piuwions, Theſe diſputes were cs 
ried on with great contempt on both ſides, an hid 
alot divided the eparifh ; Mr Tow.-wouſe an lone 
ha't of the neischbours inclining to th e ſurgeon. and 
Mrs Tow-wonte wil the other A to the pariomn, 
The ſurgeon drew his knowledge [TOM thoſe me'tt- 
mable formaius, callel the Arrornc 7's Pocket-Come 
panlon, md Me facob's Jaw- tables; Pornakas trut- 
el entire! 5 do Wo's Inſtirutes. It 
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tn kennel men differed about the friicieney of evis 
dence: the doctor being of opinion, thit the maid's 
on would convit the primer without pro lucing 
th: geln; the parſon e contra, tali tirifs, To di- 
pl their parts therefore before the juitice aud the 
pari'.:, was the ſole motive, which we can diicover, 
to th's zeal, which both of thum pretend to hivg 


\ Tu 


for pulle juſtice. 

Oval how little is thy force acknewlotlired, 
or TAY « per Mions Cilcerned liow wamonty doit thou 
Ecceive man zad under dichrent diteuites ! Same 
times thou dot wear the ce of pie, fornotiincys of 
generuſity: nas, thou hut the atfirancc even to Bit 
en thoſe glorious oriamens which belong only to 
hercie virtte. hon ofions, I rmed monſter! 
whom prieſts have rail at, puiloſorhers detpised, 
und pots rie wed 4 is there 4 weeick fo abun loned 
as to own thee for an acomintance in nubvic 7 vet 

: 


how few will reſuſe to enjoy thee in prise! may, 
tou art the purfoit Ly mort men thro! oh their lires,. 
The greate:t villain'ss ave 44ily pradtitet to pleaſe 
. nt A the meine t thief below, or the WERE 
hero abore thy notice. Thi embraces are often the 


fole ahn and tore reward of ile private rabl. ry, and 
the plundered province. [t is to pamper up. thee, 
thou bivior, that we attempt to withde aw from others 
whit we do nat want, o 76 with inid from them whit 
they do. All cur paltions are thy fl wes. Arvarice 
tielt is oſten no more then thy handmaid, and even 
lut thy pinp. The bully four, ke a coward, jlies 

| tore 
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before thee, and joy and grief hide their heads in thy 
Pre:ence. 

I know thou wilt think, that whilſt I abuſe thee, 
I court thee ; and that thy love hath infpired me to 
write this ſarcaſtical panegytic on thee : bu: thou art 
deceived, I value thee not of a farthing; nor will it 
give me any pain, it thou ſhouldit prevail on the 
reader to ceuture this digreiſion as arrant nonten'e : 


for krow, to thy confulic n, that I have introduced 


thee for no other purpote than to i-ngthen out a ſhort 
chapter; and 10 I return to my bittory, 


CBA F XVI. 
The eſcae of the thief, Mr Adams's diſe,intmert. 
The orricaAl af tw very extranrdinury perſi niet, and 


Tx av 
the intreduitiyn of parſon FI RI is parſon Larnabas. 


JARN r BAS and the ſurgeon being returned, 
IJ as ve have tid, to the inn, in order to conv 27 
the thict bctore the juſtice, were crearly concerned to 
find u hnill accident had h. r l, which omewhat 
diteconterted them; and this was no other than the 


© * "ay 1 " Py — * „„ 24 ? — * 3 
thict's eſcape, who had moceitly withdrawn bn niet 
* 
. * * . 5 * * FY _ 
by nicht, declining all ofentation, and rot chung, 


in nnitittion ot fome creat men, to diitinuilh Hin- 
ſelr at the ex gene ol being pointed at. 

Wien the company had retired the evening bo- 
fore, the itliick was detauined in a room where the Cone 
ttalic, and one of the young fellows who tock him, 
were planicl as his guar 1, About the ſecond ware h, 
a gencral CON 1. ot drowth was made both Ly the 
priioner and his keepers; among whom it was at laſt 
agreed, that the conllable thoutl remain on duty, 
and the young fellow call up the tapiter; in which 
diipoli1icn the latter nnn not the leult danger, 
as che cemit: able was N armed, and could bali les 
enelily ſummon him back to his al: dance, if the pri- 
foncr mude the leak aitem rt to gun his liberty. 

he youny follow had rot long left the room, be- 
fore it cine into the coritablci's head, that the pri- 
ſoner michi le on him by zurprite, end thereby pre- 
venting him o the ule os his weapoas, eipeciucl.y the 

long 
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long ſtaff in which he chiefly confided, might reduce 
the ſucceſs of a ſtruggle to an equal chance. He 
wiſely therefore, to prevent this inconvenience, flipped 
out of the room himſelf, and locked the door, wait- 
ing without with his ſtaff in his hand, ready lifted to 
fell the unhappy priſoner, it by ill fortune he thould 
attempt to break out. 

But human life, as hath been diſcovered by ſome 

eat man or other, (for I would by no means be un- 

erſtood to affect the honour of making any ſuch diſ- 
covery) very much reſembles a game at Chels : for as 
in the latter, while a gameſter is too attentive to ſecure 
himſelf very ſtrongly on one fide the board, he is apt 
to leave an unguarded opening on the other; ſo doth 
it often happen in life; and ſo did it happen on this 
occaſion : for whilſt the cautious conſtable with fuck 
wonderful ſagacity had poſſeſſed himſelf of the door, 
hie moſt unhappily forgot the window. 

The thief, who plyed on the other fide, no ſooner 
percetved this opening, than he began to move that 
way; and finding the paſſage eaſy, he took with him 
the young fellow's hat; and without any ceremony, 
ſtepped into the ſtreet, and made the beſt of his way. 

The young fellow returning with a double mug of 
ſtrong beer, was a little ſurpriſed to find the conſtable 
at the door; but much more ſo, when, the floor 
being opened, he perceived the pritoner had made his 
eſcape, and which way. He threw down the beer, 
and without uttering any thing to the conſtable, ex- 
cept a hearty curſe or two, he nimbly leaped out at 
the window, and went again in purtuit of his prey; 
being very unwilling to loſe the reward which he had 
aſſured himſelf of. 

The conſtable hath not been diſcharged of ſuſpicion 
on this account: it hath been ſaid, that not being 
concerned in the taking the thief, he could not have 
been entitled to any part of the reward, it he had 
been convicted; that the thiet had ſeveral guineas 
in his pocket; that it was very unlitely he ſhould 
have been guilty of ſuch an overſight ; that his pre- 
tence for leaving the room was abiurd ; that it was 
his conſtant maxim, that a Wie man never refuſed 

money 
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money on any conditions ; that at every election he 
always had fold his vote to both parties, Sc. 

But notwithitanding thete and many other fuck 
allegations, I am tuthciently convinced of his inno— 
cence; having been politively aſſured of ir, by thoie 
who received their informations trem his own ͤ mouth; 
which, in the opinion ot iome moderns, is the beit 
and indeed = EViGENCE. 

All the furniy were now up, and wich many 
others al:  mbl=d in the kitchen, where Mr Tow- 

woule was in force tribulation $ the ſurgeon having 
declared, that by lav he was liable to be ml'acd for 
the thief's eſcape, os ic was out of his noute: he was 


* 
7 


a little wanne, ed h-wcever ty Wir arnias's obinte 
on, that as the cicape was by wat, the inliment 
would not iv. ' 


- 
* . 


PP 3 * 8 
Mrs i ow-wonl delivered herſelf in the ollowing 
words: © Sure nover uas RED. ai el as ia hujband ! 
A . . FOR 1 a . . 
would any ether perion Hel ig nave leit a man in 


n druulen drowty blod 3 1S 


4 
s the cuſto = e ue 
© Tom Suekbribe!“ ellen w ma the roitable's name:) 
« and if be could he idee [wh any 2 tr 
a his wiſe and children, I ihov!d — = of it 

(Then the bell runs; in fotfeph's rom.) Why, Berey, 

John, Chamberlain, where the eit are you all? 
Have vou ro cars, or no ecucicuce, not in tent 
the lick better? —Sce whit the gentleman wants; 
why don't you go pe durcli, My TFovr-woute ? but 
any one may die tor vou; von have no more feel— 
ing than a deal- board. Ha man lived a 10, It 


© in your lone withoit pe; ig 4 a pen! n, YOU Wenn 


* 


8 
« never put bim in mind of it. See whether he 
& drinks tea or ccitee for br abfall. Les, my dear, 
cried Tou-wonſe. She then aked the doctor and 
Mr Barnabas what morning's draught they cao!c, 
who anſwered they had a pot of er- and at the tire 
which we will icave them merry over, aud return do 
Jo'e — ph. 

He had rofe pretty early this mornn : but tho 
his wounds were far from threatening "an danger, 
he was jo fore v ith the bruwes, that it vus im] ot. üble 
tor him to wits of Underti ing à journey; et N 


— 
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Adams therefore, whoſe ſtock was viſibly decreaſed 
with the expences of {upper and breakfaſt, and which 
could not ſurvive that day's ſcoring, began to conſider 
how it was paſſible to recruit it. At latt he cry'd, 
© He had luckily hit on a ſure method; and though 
* it would oblige him to return himielf home toge- 
ther with Joſeph, it mattered not much.“ He then 
ſent for Tow-woule, and taking him into- another 
room, told him, * He wanted to borrow three 
« guineas, for which he would put ample ſecurity into 
* his hands.” Tow-wouſe, who expected a watch, or 
ring, or ſomething of double the value, anſwered, 
* He believed he could furniſh him.“ Upon which 
Adams, pointing to his ſaddle-bag, told him with a 
face and voice full of tolemaity, * that there were in 
that bag no leſs than nine volumes of manuſcript 
* ſermons, as well worth a hundred pound as a ſhil- 
* ling was worth cwelve pence, and that he would de- 
* poſite one of the volumes in his hands by way of 
* pledye; not doubting but that he would have the 
honeſty to return it on his repayment of the money: 
for otherwiſe he muſt be a very great loſer, ſeeing 
© that every volume would at leaſt bring him ten 
pounds, as he had been informed by a neighbour- 
ing clergyman in the country: for,” ſaid he, as to 
* my own part, having never yet dealt in printing, 
I do not pretend to aicertain the exact value of ſuch 
* things.” 

Tou. vouſe, who was a little ſurpriſed at the 
pawn, ſaid (and not without fone truth) © that he 
* was no judge of the price of ſuch kind of goods: 
and as for money, he really was very thort.” Adams 
anſwered, © Certainly he would not ſcruple to lend 
* him three guineas on what was undoubtedly worth 
mat lealt ten.“ The landlord replied, + he did not 
* believe he had ſo much money in the houſe, and 
* beſides he was to make up a fum. He was very 
* confident the books were of much higher value, and 
© heartily ſorry it did not fuit him.“ He then cried 
out, Coming, Sir!” though nobody called; and ran 
down ſtairs without any fear of breaking his neck. 

Poor Adains was extremely dejected at this diſap- 

pointment, 
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pointment, nor knew he what farther ſtratagem to 
try. He immediately applied to his pipe, his con- 
ſtant friend and con fort in bis afflitions ; and lean- 
ing over the rails he devoted himſelf to meditation, 
athited by the inſpiring tumes of tobacco. 

He had on a night-cap drawn over his wig, and a 
ſhort great coat, which half covered his caſſock; a 
dreſs which, added to ſomething comical enough in 
his countenance, compoſed a figure likely to attract 
the eyes of thoſe who were not over-given to obler- 
vation. 

Whilſt he was ſmoaking his pipe in this poſture, 
a coach and fix, with a numerous attend:nce, drove 
into the inn. There alighted from the coach a young 
fellow and a brace of pointers, after which another 
young teliow leapt from the box, and ſhook the ſor- 
mer by the hand; and both, together with the dogs, 
were inſtantly conducted by Mr Tow-wouſe into an 
apartment ; whither as they paſſed, they entertained 
themſelves with the following ſhort facetious dia- 
logue. 

* You are a pretty fellow for a coachman, Jack !? 
ſays he from the coach, you had almoſt overturned 
us juſt now.“ * Pox take you,' ſays the coachman, 
if I had only broke your neck, it would have been 
* faving ſomebody elle the trouble: but I thould have 
© been torry for the pointers.* * Why, you fon of a 
b,“ anſwered the other, if nobody thould thoot 
© better than you, the pointers would be of no uſe.” 
* D—n me,“ fays the coachman, I will ſhoot with 
you, five guincas a ſhot.” * You be hanged,” ſays 
the other, for tive guineas you ſhall thoot at my 


* a—,* Done, ſays the coachman, I'll pepper 


© you better than ever you was pepper'd by Jenny 
Bouncer. Pepper your grandmother,” ſays the 
other, here's Tow-wouſe will let you ſhoot at him 
for a ſhilling a-time.* I know his Honour better,” 
cries Tou- wouſe, I never ſaw a ſurer ſhoot at a par- 
* tridge. Every man miſſes now and then; but if I 
© could ſhoot hulf as well as his Honour, I would de- 
* fire no better livelihood than I could get by my 
gun.“ *Pox on you,” faid the coachman, you de- 
/ by moliſu 


/ 
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* moliſh more gume now than your head's worth, 
* There's a bitch, Tow-woutz, by G, the never 
* blinked * a bird in her ie.“ l have a puppy not 
« a veto the! hunt with her for a hundred,” crics 
the other gemlenan. * Done,” lays the conchmany 
but vou will be porcd botore you inake the bett. It 

you hase A ld tur a bett,“ cries the coachman, 
Ion. ten my Porta det; wia „he ite bisch 
« fer a hundred, play or pay.“ Dene, avs the 
ther, and li run Baldtace avinint Slouch with 
© JOU ior auother.“ No,“ eries he irom the box, 
* but Fi] venture Mis Jenny agunſt Raldface or 


Hannibal either.“ Co to the devil,“ cries he ih om 
the couch, I vill mac every bett your own wiy, 
Lo be ure! Iv match Hanntbal wit! 1 Souch {or 
6 «l ihe nia ct , it \ ll dai e, A 1 Y ay do Ne Rrit. 
They were now arrived, and the reader will he 
ver; contented to leave them, and repair to the kit 
Chen, where B: PLUS, t! the furgeon, UM; © At creiletnan 
Vere 1ncakxing their pipes over one cyder- in, aid 


vhere tho 4&3 ValRtS, W100 47*enced NVC WO Ty + entle- 
6 * 6 1510 . * +2 y*2% - 
Lien e 11 IVC n een 11 > 11745 Wer- IGN arri ed. 
6 Tom, . cvies one ot the tootnen, 5 tizere's Farton 
: : 2 a . | —_ 
Admin Oak! LI is pipe in the gallery.“ es,“ 
I 


"0 Toin, I pulled of my hat to hin, and the Par- 
. . * _ * 

C {on F. Re CY 4k % * N 
« |, the bentleman a clergyman then?“ ſars Bar- 


na! As, tor hs calloeck n been tied ud Muhen he TIEN « 


arrived;}. Tes, Sir,” 5 ered the dotman, und 
: pd here be but few like.“ e. id Boar) 3, 
9 FI Lnevi it lc ner., 1 0 id A. % detfire i 11'S 
6 comnan 7 2 i . 4 iwas $11 4 ** Cr ret; vet 
c * the eth: but wht ſay n yOu, 124 or. Hall we 
 2vjcurn into a room, and ineite hum to take pat 
4 (4 2 e of n 

This propoial was in. med iately agree to, and exe- 


' * * gr IR _ 4 » * 4 151 . 
euted; ard Far on Adams acceptinity tlie invitation 
x 


much civility palſed between the rwo cler gamen, who 
Loch declared te Sat Ro . ne | bel Bs 45 CilC Cloth. 


To blink is a terry ned to grit the ds piling by 2 
bird without pointing at its 
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They had not been long together, buiore they entered 


into a dilcourtc on {Bri]l tithes, which corcinucd a full 
hour, withont the doctor or exciiemuan's hu ing one 
opportunity tr a word, 

It was then prof oe to begin a — converſa- 
tion, and the excueman opened on toreion atlurs: 
but a word unluckily dropping tron one of thei in— 
troduced a Qdiliorcaton on the hudikips iatfercd by 
the interior clergy ; Mhich after a long ducntion con— 
cluded with bringing the nine volumes of ieruions on 
the carpet. 

Barnabas greatly diſcouraged poor Adams ; he 
ſaid, The ure was to wicked, "that nobody read fer- 
mons: * Would you thiik it, Mr Adams, ſaid he, 
[ once intended to print a volume of fermons my- 
ſet, and thuy had the approbation of tuo or hre2 
bitzops; bu. what do vou hiuk a bock eier oflered 
me: Tuche enincas perhaps, cried Adans. 
Not twelve _— | aiture you,” eniwered Earna- 
bus; * nay, the dog rotu.ed me a Concordance in ex- 
' change. pa - kv't red io give lim the jriuing 
then, for the (ave of defer in, em to chat very 
8 gentlemam ven J Hit nove Ar- e 143 OVNLCC ch ino 
th: inn; anl 1 ature vou he had the rniypulincete 
Feiuwe my vir: by TIF Fart me ins 1 loit a geo": li- 


ving, that was aut er warde given away in exchange 
for a pointer, to ene Who— baut | witl not he any 
thing azaiuit the cloth. 5o you may guels, Ar 
Ada ne, what you are to exp.ct; tor i ler ons 
woiulkl have gone down, I bettiro ont vill not be 
Vain: bit io be con ii with yon, heree bias id, 
they were ihe beit thi ever wee urig: hut in ted 
there are a pretty moderate m -er; rind alreiniy, 


= > aoat 6s 2 v6. a © 2 


* and not all oli vet.'—* Frur r, d Ads, 
* whit do you think the nun t ors ty a: Cunt 10 3 
« & * 4 red 35; 216 © bot ke II. 5 1 

ir, all ered zarna es, d DOCK > G13 we, BE 
* believed five cthomund volumes it eat, five nome 
4 


ſand !' quoth the urg con, v hat wn the, be tit 
upon? I remember whea { was a boy, Tus io 
read one Tillotion's fer. „q.; ant | ar. ure, it a 
may pratiicd half % much a i in ove dt tho were 
mons, he will 80 0 hear do. LC<or, Cric! rare 
Vor. VI. N 11 11083, 
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n:has, * you have a profane wiy of talking, for which 
* I malt reprove you. A man can never have his 
© duty too frequently inculcarcd into hin. And as 
* for Tillotton, to be ſure be was a good writer, and 
* fd things very well; but compartions are 041045 
another man may write as well as he—+4 believe 
there are lone of my fermons,'—and then he up- 
plicd the candle to the pipe.— And I believe there 
are fone of my ditcoartes,” cries Adams, * which 
© the bithops would not think totally unworthy of 
being printed; and 1 have been intormed, I might 
« procure a very lurge fu (indeed an immenſe one) 
* on them.“ © I doubt that; anfwered Barnabas : 
* however, if you delire to make ſome money of 
* then, perhaps you may icll them by adverdifing 
© the manufcript-ſermoins of a clergyman licly de- 
« ceaſed, all warranted originals, and never printed, 
s And now I think of it, l ih. ul be obliged to you, 
if there be ever a tuncral one among them, to lend 
it me: for | am this very day to preach a funeral 
ſor gen; for which I have uct pennzd a line, tho? 
I am to have a double price.“ Adams anfwered, 
He had bat one, which he ftearcd would not terve 
his pur pote, being lacred ro the memory of a * 
firate, who had exerted him di very ungealarly in 
the pre ſer Ation of the mor: anry ot his nei: how > © 
inſtannch that he had ne: IHE r. atchou'e, nor — Wo- 
man in the pariſh where he lived, — No,” replied 
zarnab s, thut will not do quite fo well; for the 
0 deceaied upon * lofe virtnes I am to har an 2u2, was 
© + hctic too ranch addicted to hqaor, and "publicly 
* a midrets I believe I mut take a common 
1ermen, an} trult to my memory to mtroduce tunes 
thing h: nome ot. him.'—* To your invention ra- 
ther, laid the door, * your memory will be apt er 
iO pat you out; tor no man living reincnbers any 
thing goo of him. | 
With iuch kind of ſpiritual diicourſe, they emp- 
tied the * of punch, paid their reckouing, — 
ſeparmed: Adams and the doctor went up to Jo:eph, 
Parion —— departed to celebrate the aforeſaid 
deceaſed. 
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deceaſed, and the exciieman deicended into the cellar 
to gauge the velicts. 

Joteph was now ready to fit down to a Join of 
mutton, and waice tor Mr Adams, when he and the 
doctor came in. The doctor having felt Its faule, 
and examined his wounds, decliwed him much bet— 
ter, which he imputed to that anative foportferons 
draught; a meaicine, whote virtues, he wid, were 
never to be fulficicr.tly extolled. And great iadced 
they mult be, it Joteph was jo much indebte d to then 
as the doctor imagined; ſince nothing more than 
thoie effluvia, witch eſcaped the cork, could have 
contributed to his recovery: for the medicine had 
ſtood untouched in the window ever fiace its arrival, 

Joſeph patjed that day, and the three following, 

with his triend Adans; in which noching to remark- 
able happened as the twiit progrels of his recovery. 
As he had an excellent habit of bo. iy, his wounds 
were now almolt heated 3 aad his bruites gave him ſo 
litcle uneatincts, that he preticd Mr Adams to let 
him depart, told him he thould never be able to return 
ſuſRcient thanks tor all his favours ; but begged that 
he might no longer delay his jour ney to London, 

Aduns. not withitanding the ignorance, as he con— 
ceived it, of Nir Tow-woule, and the envy (tor luch 
he thought it) of Mr Burnabus, had great cxpecta- 
tions from his eren: lecing therefore Joleph in 10 
good a wary, he told hin he \ could agree to his ſetting 
out the next worning in the ſige-chleh; chat he be- 
lieved he fhould have ſullicient, after the rechoning 
paid, to procure him one day's conveyance in it, and 
atterwards he would be able to fet en on foot, or 
might be tavourcd vita a lift in ſome neighbour's 
waggon, elpeckaliy as there was then to be u fair in 
the town whither the coach would carry him, to 

which numbers trom his parith reſorted. And as co 
himielt, he agreed to proceed to the great city, 

They were now walking in the inn- yard, when a 
fat, fair, ort perton rede in, and alighting from his 
horſe, went directly up to Barnabas, who was tmoak- 
ing his pipe vs A bench. The parton and the ftranger 

H 2 ikook 
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ſhook one another very lovingly by the hand, and 


went mto a room together, 

Ihe evening now coming on, Joſeph retired to his 
chamber, v hicher the good Adams accompanied him; 
and took this opportunity to expatiate on the great 
mercies Gon hl lately lusun him, ot which he 
onght not only to have the deepett inward ſenie, but 
*rewiſe to expre's outward thankfulne!s for them. 
They therefore fell both on their knees, und ſpent a 
conſiderable time in prayer and thankfgiving. 

"They had pul fin: :in2d, vicn Be! ty came in and 
toll Mir duns, Nr Farnabas delircd to ſpeak to 
him on ſome bunch ot 1 below ſtairs. 
j«»:cph Jebred, it it was hi«cly to detain h'm Jong, ke 
would let him know it, tha ke n. hi go to bed. which 
Adams promiſed, and in that cate they withed one 
another good night, 
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A pleaſant diſcourſe between the two parſent and the books 
ſeller, wkich avas broke off by an un{ucty accident tops 
fening in the inn, «hich produced a dialogue between 
Ms T ow-woule ard her maid, of no gentle kind. 


S ſoon as Adams came into the rcom, Mr Bar- 

nabas introduced him to the ſtranger, who was, 
he told him, a bookſeller, and would be as likely to 
deal with him for his ſermons as any man whatever, 
Adams, ſaluting the itranger, aniwered Barnabas, that 
he was very much obliged to him; that nothing could 
be more convenient; for he had no other bnlinets to 
the great city, and was heartily deſtrous of returning 
with the young man vho wis — recovered of his 
misfortune. He then ſonpt his fgers, (as was utaal 
with him), and took two or three turns about the room 
in an ecſtaſy.— And to induce the bookſeller to be as 
expeditious as pellible, 2s licewr'e to offer him a bet- 
ter price tor his commodity, he atfured them their 
meeting was extremely lucky to himtelf: for that he 
had the molt preting occaſion for money at that time, 
his own being almott ipent, and having a triend rhen 
in the fare ian who was jull recovered from fome 
nds 
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wounds he had received from robbers, and was in a 
molt indigent condition: * So that nothing,” ſys he, 
could be 10 opportune, tor the ſupplying both our 
n ceſlities, as my making an immediate bargais 
© with you.” 

As toon as he had feated himſelf, the ſtranger be- 
gin in theſe words; Sir, I do not care abiolutely 
to deny engaging in what my friend Mr Barnabas 
* recommends : but ſermons are mere drugs. The 
© trade is to validly tlocked wich then, thut really un- 
© leis they come ot with the name of Whitefield or 
* Wetlev. or lome other iuch great man, as a biſtop, 
or thoſe tort of peo le, 1 don' t care to touch, un- 
© lets now it was a fermon preached on the zoth of 
* January, or we could fi in the title page, publithed 
* at the earnclt rezueil of the congregation, or the 
inhabitants: but truly tor a dry piece of fermons, 
had rather be excuſed ; etpecially, as my hands are 
* fo full at preient. However, Sir, as Mr Barnabas 
mentioned them ro me, I will, it you leute, take 
the manutcript with me to town, and fend you my 
opinion of it in u very ſhort time.“ 

O, mid Adams, * if you dehre it, Iwill read two 
or three diicourtes as a ſpecimen,” This Barnabas, 
who loved {ermons no better then a grocer doth gs, 
immediately objected to, aud ade fled Adkins. to tet 
the bookſeller have his lermons; telling him, i he 
gave him a direction, he night be certain of u Ipce. iy 
anſwer : adding, he nel not frupie tr. alc! ng them 
in his pofcfiion. No, * iel che book! C1 ler, 2 it rt 
* ws a play that had boon acted twenty nights toge- 
ther, I believe it would be fate.” 

Adams did not at zul rahſh the lud expreſſion; he 
ſud, he was torr” to hear fermons comprured to ply 3. 
* Not by me, I ature zou, cry'd the Euoxleber, ig! 
„I don't know whether the licentins ad May not 
* ſaorily bring them to the tune outing: lait 1 have 
* formerly known a hundred gulnens given tor u 
* pkry—, © More lhune to thote who gave ir, 
ery d Barnabas, * Why fo?” fwd the bock:ciier, far 
a they got hundreds by it.” ut is there no dilfer- 
* ence betwec: conveying good or LI Witruclions 20 

II 3 man- 
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mankind ?? ſaid Adams; © would not an honeſt 
mind rather loſe money by the one, than gain it by 
the other? * It you can find any ſuch, I will not 
be their hindrance,” antwecred the bookleller; but 
I think thoſe perions who get by preaching ſermons, 
are the propercit to lte by printing them; tor my 
part, che copy that fells beit, will be always the 
belt copy in my opinion; I am no enemy to ſer- 
mons but becauſe they don't ſell: for I would as 
ſoon print one of Whiteteld's as any farce what- 
ever.” 

* Whoever prints ſuch heterodox ſtuff ought to 
be hanged,” tays Barnabas. Sir,“ ſaid he, turning 


to Adams, this fellow's writings (1 know not whe- 
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ther you have ſeen them) are levelled at the clergy. 
He would reduce us to the example oi the primitive 
ages, forſooth! and would inſmuate to the people 
that a clergyman ought to be always preaching and 
praying. He pretends to underitand the ſeripture 
literally, and would make mankind believe, that 
the poverty and low eſtate which was recommended 
to the church in its infancy, and was only tempo- 
rary doctrine adapted to her under pertecution, was 
to be preſerved, in her flouriſhing aud eſtabliſhed 
late. Sir, the principles of Toland, Wooliton, 
and all the free-thinkers, are not 1 to do 
halt the miſchief, as thoſe profeiſed by this fellow 
and his tollowers,” 
Sir,“ aniwered Adams, if Mr Whitefield had 
carried this doctrine no further than yeu mention, L 
thoui]l have remained, as I once was, his well-wither. 
I am myſelt as great an enemy to the luxury and 
ſplendor cf the clergy as he can be. 1 do not, more 
than he, by the flourithing eftate of the church, 
underitand the palaces, equip: iges, drels, furniture, 
rich dainties, and vatlt tortancs oi her nuamiters. 
Surcly thote things, which favour lo ron ly of this 
worli. become not the fervan's of one who pro- 
tetied his kingdom was not of it: but when he be- 
gan to call ron ene and enthuſbatin te his aid, and 
let vp the dereitable doctrine of fa th againit good 
works, I vas lis tricad no longer; tor lurdly that 
; docume 
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doctrine was coined in hell, and one would think 
none but the devil himſelf could have the confidence 

to preach it. For can any thing be more dero;za- 
tory to the honour of Go, than for men to ima- 
gme that the all-wite Being will hereatter tay to 
the good and virtuous, “ Notwithitanding the pu- 
rity ot thy lite, not withſtanding that conitant rule 
of virtue and goodnets in which you walked Up OR 
earth, (till as thou didit not believe every thing in 
the true orthodox manner, thy want of faith ſhall 
*© condemn thce ?” Or, on the other ſide, can ar 
doctrine have a more pernicious influence on ſocicty. 
than a pertunſion, that it wil be a good plea tor the 
* villain at the lalt day; © Loxn, it is true, I never 
* obeyed one of thy commands; yet punith me nor, 
„for I believe them all ?” 1 ſappole, dir,“ {ard the 
bookleller, your ſermons are of a different kind!' 
Ay, Sir,“ ſaid Adams, „the contrary, 1 thank Hea- 
ven, is inculcated in almoit every page, or I thoul4 
belye my own opinion, v hich hath always been, that 
a virtuous and good Turk, or heathen, are more ac- 
ceptable in the ſight of their Creator, than a vicious 
and wicked Chriitian, tho' his faith was as pericetly 
orthodox as St Paul's himielf.— 1 with you ſucces,” 
ſays the bookſeller, but muſt beg to be cxcuſed, as 
my hands are ſo very full at prelent und indeed I 
ain afraid, you will find a backwarneis in the trade, 
to enguge in a Look which the clergy would be cer- 
tain to cry dewn,* * God forbid,” avs Adams, 
any books ſhould be propagated which the clergy 
would cry down: bot if you mean by the clergy, 
{ome tow de i ging factions Menu, who have it ar 
heart to eſtablith ſoinc favourite /chemes at the price 
of the liberty of mankind, and the very eiſence of 
religion, it is not in the power of fi. a pertons to 
decry any beok they pleate ; wirne!s that cxcellent 
book called, „ A plain account of the nature aad 
end ot ihe Sacrament 3 * a book written it I may 
venture on the expreſſion] with che pen of an angel, 
and cal-ulatel to re.tore the true ve of Choitianicy, 
and oi that ſacred initirmion; for whit could tend 
more to the nuule purpoles © of religion, than fre- 
0 quent 
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quent cheurful mectings among the members of a 
fociety, in which they thould, in the preſence of one 
another, and in the ſervice of the Supreme Being, 
make pr one, of being good, friendly, and bene- 
valent to cuch other? Now this excellent book was 
attacked by a party, but aniuccersfully.,” Ar there 
words Barnabas fell a ringing with all the violence 
imuginuble; upon which a tervant attending, he bid 
him bring a bill inmediately: tor that he was in 
company, tor aught he knew, with tac devil hiniſelf; 
and he expected to hear the Alcorn, the Leviathan, 
or Woeolkton commended, it he ſtaid a few minutes 
longer. Adams defired, as he was fo much moved 
at his mentioning a book, which he did without ap- 
prekhending any pothibiiity of oltence, that he would 
be to kind to propote any objections he had to it, 
which he would cndeavour to aniwer, * I propote 
* objections ?; fad Barnabas, I never read a f l- 
* kible ia any ſuch wicked book; I never faw it in 
* my lite, I aiture you. —— Adams was going to an- 
ſwer, when a moit hideous uprour began in the inn, 
Mrs Tow-woule, Mr Fow-woute, and Betty, all litt- 
in” up their voices together: but Mrs Tow-woute's 

voice, like a bate viol in a concert, was clearly and 
diitindly dn! nne among the reit, and was heard 
to ariienle the tellowing wounds. O you damn'd 
* vill:in, is this the return to ail the care I have 
taken of vour family? this the reward of imy vir- 
tue? Is this the manmer in which vou behave to 
one who brought you a ic tune, preferred you 
to o m ny ma! ches, ail your beiters ? To abuſe 
my bed, my own bed, with my own jervant : but 
PM mul the thu: „ I'll rear her natty eyes out; Wits 
ever ſuch a pitiful dag, to take up a 1 luch a mean 
trollop * If the had been a ns. Ranges in like me- 
felt, it had been 4orne excite, but u bevirarty mucy 
dirty lervant maid - et you out ot my haue, vou 
whore.* To which the added anc her name, which 
we do not care to {tim our paper with, It was t 
monofyllable begintäng with a b6—, and indecd wits 
the ſume, as if he had pronounced the words, She- 
Dog. Which term we thall, to avuid cticnce, ute 
on 
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en this occaſion, thovyh, indeed, both the milre'y 
and maid vttered the abovementioned , a word 
extremely diipnitint to temales of rhe lower ort. 
Betty had borne all hitherto with pati:nce, and had 
uttered only lamentaticas: but the it appellation 
ſtung her to the quick. Lama woman as well as 
© yourieli,” ſhe roared ont, © and no the-dojr; and it I 


* 9 


* 


have been a litt. naunghiy, T am not the fir: if I 
© have been no better thaa I and be,” crics the ſab- 
ing. * that's no reaton you ſhould cali me ont of my 
name; my be-betrers are wo--ric than me.“ Huy, 
© hazy,” favs Nirs Fow-woutr, * have you the im- 
« pudence to an{wer me? Did I not eatch von, you 
© laucy — and then «gain repeated ihe terrible word 
fo odious to female eus. I can't bear that name,“ 
aniv.ered Betty: if I hive been wicked, I ain to 
an. u er for it myſelf in the other world; but I have 
done nothing that's unnatural ; and I will go out 
of your houle this moment : for | will never be cal- 
led She-Dog by any m'iſtreſs in England.“ Mrs 
Tow-woule then armed her:clt with the tpit ; but was 
prevented from execnting any dreadful purpole by 
Mr Adams, who confined her arms with the ſtrength 
of a writ which Hercules would not have been 
aſhamed cf. Mr 'Fow-wou'e being caught, as our 
lawyers expreis it, with the nnter, and having no 
defence to make, very prudently withdrew himſelf; 
and Betty committed herzelt to the protection ct the 
holler, who, tho" the could not conceire him pleaied 
with what had ha pened, was, in her opinion, ra- 
ther a gentler beait than her mitirets, 

Mrs Tow-woute, at the interceiſion of Mr Adams, 
and finding the enemy vanichedl, began to compoſe 
herſelf, and at length recovered the utual ſerenity of 
her temper, in which we will leave her, to open to 
the reader the ſleps which 1:4 to a catuitrophe com- 
mon enough, and comical enough too, perhaps in 
modern hiitory, yet oftcu fatal to the repote and well- 
being of families, and the ſulje& of many tragedies, 
both in life and on the ſtage. 
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Th- hiPrry of Petty tHe clam!ermaid, and on account 
of wh ot occajionce te vicdent jorne in the preceeding 
chufpter. 


ETTY, who was the occaſion of all this hurry, 
had fone good qualities, She had good-nature, 
genero'ty, and compaution ; but uatortunately her 
cor {ttniion was conpoie of thoſe warm ingredients, 
which, though the purity of courts or nunneries night 
have happily conrrouled them, were by no means able 
to endure the ticklith ſituation of a chambermaid at 
an inn, who is daily liable to the ſolicitations of lo- 
vers of all complexions, to the dangerous addreſſes of 
fine gentlemen of the army, who ſometimes are ob- 
liged to reſide with them u hole year together; and 
above all are expo ed to the careſies of footmen, ſlage- 
coachmen, and drawers; all of whom employ the 
whole artillery of tilting, flattering, bribing, and every 
other weapon which is to be lound in the whole ar- 
monry of love, againſt chem. 

Petty, who was but one and twenty, had now 

Iived three years in this dangerous hituation, during 
which ſhe had eicaped pretty well. An enftgn of foot 
was the fit perion who mide an iwpretion on her 
hcart; he did indeed raite a flame in her, which re- 
quired the care ot a furgoon to cool. 
While the burnt for him, teveral others burnt for 
her. Cſfcers of the army, young gentlemen triavel- 
ling the weltern circuit, inollenſive tquires, and ſome 
of graver character were ſet atire by her charms ! 

At length, having perfectly recovered the effects of 
her firſt unhuppy paſhon, Ihe ſeemed to have vowed a 
ſtate of perpetual chaitity, She was long deaf to all 
the ſufferings ot her lovers, till one day, at a neigh- 
bouring fair, the rhetoric of John the holtler, with a 
new ſtraw hat, and a pint of Mine, made a ſecond - 
conquelt over her, 

She did not, however, feel any of theſe flames on 
this occafion, which had been the confequence of her 
former amour; nor indeed thote other ill effects, 
Which 
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which prud n voy w men very j ux ap! rehend 


fro 69 abolite an ine {fence to the pretug ea» 
dearwents of their lovers. 3 his latier, merit ips, was 
a lictle ow'ng o her not being en ire 5 kt to 


John, wi: h wh my the Per 111: . 'q: 11 T4 ti e i! the 
Rage-coaciman, ant now and then u handtomne young 
traveller, to hire her favours, 

Mr Tow-wonte hui tor ſome tine cat the lan- 

üihing eyes of atetion on this vn £11 nien. lle 

ad laid hold on every opportunity of | ing ten ler 
things to her, tiquee rn her hy che han. , ant one— 
times Filing her lips: for as the violence of his prion 
had conh lerab!; al rted to Mrs Tow-wouir ; to, like 
water, which is opt from its utual current in one 
place, it naturilly fonght a vent m another. Mrs 


Tow-won'e is thought io have perceived tis abate, 


ment, and provibly it added very lite! e to the mu u- 
ral ſweetneſs of her temper ; for e ch the was as 
true to her huſhand as the du. il to the lun, ſhe was ru- 
ther more leſirous ot being lhone on, as being more 
capable of feeling his war: ath. 

Ever fince Jo! evh's arrival, Betty had —— 
an extraordinary ling to Mm, which dittovere l its 
ſelf more and more, a5 he grew better = —.— 
till that fatal everons when, as the was warming his 
bel, her paliton gry to bc kh a height, and "% ber- 
fectly maltered both her menden and ber reaſon, unat 
alter many tri lc! mts _ „ infor tions, ihe at 
lait threw down the warming-pin, and embracing kun 
with great camcrac's, frrore he was the nandiomett 
cre:cure tac ha ever ſcen. 

Joteph in Zread con. en lenpt from her, and told 
her, he was {ory to te a voung woman catt oF all 
regard to mode: but the had gone ro0 far to re— 
cede, a grew fo very indegcht, nan Joh was ob- 
ligen, contrary to his inchinaon, to ute oe violenee 
to her, and taking her in his ar 25, he ſhut her out 
of the room, and locked rhe dog. 

How ongh: man to rejoice, tur his chitity is al- 
ways in his own power; that if h. hach ſuſhcient 


ſtrength of mind, he hach always a competeut ſtrength 
ot 
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of ho ly to defend himlielf, and cannot, like a poor 
we k woman, be ravithed avainit his will! 

Ferry was in the mo!'t violent agitation at this diſ- 
appontment. Rage and lu pulled her heart, as with 
two rings. two different ways; one moment the 
though+ of tabbing Joſeph, the next of taking him 
in her arms, and devouring him with kiſfes; but the 
Litter p fon was far: more prev:lent. Then the thought 
of reveagtag his r<fai.l on herielt : but whil.t the 
Wis engzuged in this meditation, happily Death pre- 
fence | Him eif to her in o many ſhapes of drowning 
hang'ng, poifouing, Ce. that her diſtracted mind 
cola re ole on none. In this perturbation of {pirit 
it accrJentally occur: 21 to her memory, thit her maſ- 
ter s bed was net mide ; the therefore went directly 
to his rcon; here he hippen i at na time o be 
engaged at his burcmu. As oon as the ar him, the 
attempt ted to recire, but he called her back, and ta- 
king her by the hand, ſquceed her to tenderly, at the 
ſame time whit! b. zred fo many oft things in o her cars, 
and then pretied her io closely with his kides, thut 
the vanquithe't fain-one, whote pailions were alreuy 
raiſed, an! which were not io wihinieally capricious 
that one man only coil ty them, though, perhaps, 
ſhe Weil have rather preferred that ene : the »an- 
quiſhed fair-one owictly labmittel, L lay, to her mal 
ter's will, who had jut attained the accom; l chment 
of his bliß, when Mrs Tow-wou'e une ctedly en- 
tered the room, aud cauled all that contuton which 
we have before teen, and which it is not nereit.iry at 
pretent to take any further notice of: finee wich- nit 
the ati. t enge of a fin. e hint trom us, er gt. reade: of 
any ſpeculition, or experien.e, though ro married 
himſelt, n miy eality COT, jecture, „ that it con a a wah 
the diicharge of Betty, the inbinifon of Air Tom 
wouſe, wich fome th'ngs to be perfor: med on his hide 
by way ot gratitude tor his wite's 80. dne < in be: as 
reconciled to him, wh many hearty pre: 'es never 
to olkend : xd more in the like manuer; und ta ly, 
his quietly au! contente ly bearing to be re miu ied of 
his truntercfons, as a kind of penance, once or twice 


a-day, during the reſidue of his life. 
I 
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Of dicifions in authirr. 


HERE are certain myiteries of ſecrets in 

all trades, from the highe:l to the loweſt, from 
that of prune-miailtering to this of authoring, which 
are ſeldom ditcovered, unleſs to mentbers of the fam: 
calling. Among thoſe uſed by us gentlemen of the 
latter occupation, I take this of dividing our works 
into books and chapters to be none of the leaſt con- 
ſiderable. Now, for want of being truly acquainted 
with this ferret, common r21Jers imagine, that by 
this art of dividing, we mean only to fwell our works 
to a much larger bulk than they would otherwiſe be 
extended to. Theſe fereral places therefore in our 
paper, which are filed with our books and chapters, 
arc underitood as fo mack bñuckram, ftavs, and ſtiy- 
tape, in a tuilor's bill, ſerving only to make up the ſum 
total, commonily ſound at the bottom af our firſt page, 
and oi hs laſt. 

But in reality the caſe is otherwiie ; and in this, 
as wcil as all other inſtances, we conſuit rhe advan- 
tage cf our reader, not our on; and indeed many 
notable uſes ariſe to him from this method: for, firſt, 
thoſe little ſpaces between our chapters may be looked 
upon as an inn or reſting-place, where he may ſto» 
and take a gluſs, or any other refreſhment, as it 
pleaſes him. Nay, our fine readers will, perhaps, be 
ſcarce able to travel farther than through one cf them 
in a day. As to thoſe vacant pages which are placed 
between our books, they are to be regarded as thoſe 
ſtages, where, in long journeys, rhe traveller ſtays ſome 
time to repoſe himlcit, and contider of what he hath 
ſeen in the parts he hath already paſt through; a 
conſideration which I take the liberty to recommend a 
Vor. VI. I little 
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little to the reader: for, however ſwift his capaci 
may be, I would not adviſe him to travel thro” theie 
pages too falt : for if he doth, he may probably mits 
the ſceing om curious productions of nature, which 
will be obſerved by the flower and more accurate 
render. A volume without any tuch places of reit 
relembles the opening of wills or ſeas, which 
tires the eye and fatigues the fpirit when entered 
upon. 

Secondly, what are the contents preficed to every 
chapter, but fo mary inſcriptions over the gates of 
inns (to continue the ſame metaphor) infor:ning the 
reader what entertainment he is to expect, which, if 
he likes not, he may travel on to the next: for, in 
biography, as we are not tied down to an exact con- 
catenation equally with other hiſtoriaus; fo a chapter 
or two (for inſtance this I am now writing) may be 
often paſſed over without any injury to the whole. 
And in theſe inſcriptions I have been as faithful as 
poſſible, not imitating the celebrated Montaigne, who 
promiſes you one thing and gives you another; nor 
Jome title · puge authors, who promiſe a great deal and 
produce nothing at all. 

There are, beſides theſe more obvious bene fis, 
everal others which our reiders enjoy from this art 
of dividing; though perhaps moſt of then tov myt- 
terious to be preſently nml2ritoo | by any who are not 
initiated into the ſcicnçe of authoring. To mention 
therefore but one which is mo't obvious, it prevents 
ſpoiling the beauty of 4 book by turning duwn its 
leaves, a method otherwite neceſſ iy to thoſe readers, 
who (though they read wich great improvement and 
advantage) are apt, when they return to their ſtudy, 
after half an hour's abſence, to forget where they left 
off. | 

Theſe diviſions have the fanton of great anti- 
quity. Homer not only divided his gre it work into 
tweaty-four books, {in compli:nent perhaps to the 
twenty- four le:ters, to which he had very particular 
obligations) but, according to the opinion of jome 
very ſagacious critics, hawked them all ſeparately, de- 
liverin;; only one book at a tine, (probably by ſub- 

| ſcription.) 
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ſeription ) He was the firſt inventor of the art which 
hath ſo long kein dormant, of publithing by numbers; 
an art now brought to ſuch perfection, that even dic- 
tionarics are divided and. exhibited piece - meal to the 
public; nay one bookleller hath (te encourage lear:1- 
ing, and caie the public) contrived to give them a die- 
tionary in this divided manner, for only fifteen thil- 
lings more than it would have coſt entire. 

Virgil hath given us his poem in twelve books, 
an argument of his modeſty ; tor by that doubtlets he 
would infuuate, that he pretends to no more than halt 
the merit of the Creek: for the ſame reaſon, 
our Milton went originally no farther than ten 
"till being puffed up by the praiſe of his friends, 
he put hunlſelt on the ſame footing with the Roman 

c. 

I ſhall not however enter ſo deep into this matter 
as ſome very learned critics have done, who have with 
infinite labour and acute diſcernment diſcovered what 
books are proper for einbelliſhment, and what re- 
quire ſimplicity ouly, particularly with regard to ſuni- 
Hes. which I Wk are now gonrally agreed to be- 
come auy book but the firit. a 

I will difinits this chapter with the following ob- 
ſervation : that it becomes an author generally to di- 
vide a book, as it does a butcher to joint his meat; 
for ſuch atiiitance is of great help to both the reader 
and the carver. And now having indulged my- 
ſelf a little, I will endeavour to indulge the curiolity 
of my reader, who is no doubt impatient to know 
— he will find in the ſubſequent chapters of this 

ok. 
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A ſurpriſing inſtance of Mr Adams's Hort memory, 
with the unfortunate conſequences which it brough# 
en Joſeph. 


R Adams and Joſeph were now ready to de- 
part different ways, when an accident deter- 
mined the former to return with his friend, which 
Tow-woule, Barnabas, and the bookſeller, had not 

| 12 been 
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been able to do. This accident was. that thoſe ſer 


mons, which the parſon was travellmg to London 
to publith were, O my good reader, left behind ; 
what he had miſtaken for them in the ſaddle- -bags be- 
ing no other than three ſhirts, a pair of ſhoes and 
ſore other neceſſaries, which Mrs Adams, who 
thought her huſband would want thirts more than 
—_— on his journey, had caretully provided 

m 

This diſcovery was now luckily owing to the 
preſence of Joſeph at the bpening the faddle-bags ; 

who having heard his friend fay, he carried with hin 
nine volumes of ſermons, and not being of that fe& 
of philoſophers, who can reduce all the matter of the 
world into a nut-ſhell ſecing there was no room for 
them m the bags, where the parſon had fud they 
were depoſited, ad the curiofity to cry out, * Bleſs 
© me, Sir, where are your ſermons ?* The parſon an- 
ſwered There, there. child, there they are, under 
* my ſkirts.” Now it happened that he had taken 
forth his laſt ſhirt, and the vehi cle remained viſibly 
EmmPey. : Sete, oy r, :: 2s bon . $ (Here is rethir 8 
* in the bags.” Upon which — ſtarting, and 
teſtifʒ in 2 ſurpriſe, cried, * Hey! fie, fie. upen 
* its they are not here ſare enough. Ay, they are 
certainly left behind. 

Joſeph was greatly concerned at the nneaſineſs 
which he apprehended his fricud mum tee! from this 
diſappointment : he begged him to purive his jc ur- 
ney, and prom.ed he would hin{elt return with the 
books to him, with the utmoſt expedition. * No, 
« thank you child * anſwered Adarns. * it ſhall not 
« be ſo. What would i: avail me to tarry in the 
great city, unle's I had wy difcourſes with me, 
which are, t {ta {ica, the ſole cauſe, the aitia mo- 
natate of my perigrination, No, child, as this ac- 
cident hath happened I am reſelved to return back 
to my cure, together with you; uhich indeed my 
inclination fuftciently leads me to. Th's difap- 
pointment may perhaps be intended for my good.” 
He concluded with a verſe out of Theocritus which 
bonities 
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ſigniſie⸗ no more than, that ſometimes it rains, and 


ſometimes the ſun ſhines.” 

Joleph bowed with obedience and thankfulneſs 
for the inclination which the parſon expreſſed of re- 
turning with him; and now the bill was called for, 
which, on examination, amounted within a ſhilling ta 
the ſum Mr Adams had in his pocket. Perhaps the 
reader may wonder how he was able to produce a fulh- 
cient ſum tor o many days; that he may not be ſur- 
1 therefore, it cannot be unneceſſary to acquaint 

that he had borrowed a guinea of a ſervant be- 
longing to the coach and fix, who had been for- 
merly one of his parithioners, and whoſe matter, 
the owner of the coach, then lived within three miles 
of him;. for fo good was the credit of Mr Adams, that 


even Mr Peter the Lady Booby's ſteward would hare 


lent him a guinea with very little ſecurity... 
Mr Adams diicharged the bill, and they were both 
ſetting out, having agreed to ride and tie; a method 


ot travelling much uſed by perſons who have but 


one horſe between them, and is thus performed. 

The two travellers fet out together, one on horſe- 
back, the other on foot : now, as it generally hap- 
pens that he on horſeback outgoes him on foot, the 
cuitom 1 is, that when he arrives at the diſtance agreed 
on, he is to dilmount. tie the horſe to ſome gate, 
tree, poſt, or other thing, and then proceed on foot; 
when the other comes up to the horſe, he unties him, 
mounts and gallops on, till having paſſed by his fel- 
low-traveller, he likewiſe arrives at the place of ty- 
ing. And this is that method of travelling ſo much 
in uſe among our prudent anceſtors, who Lnew that 
horſes had mouths as well as legs, and that they could 
not ute the latter, without being at the expence of 
ſuffering the bea!ts themſelves to ute the former. This 
was the method in uſe in thoſe days, when, inſted of 
a coach and fix, a member of purliament's lady uſed 
to mount à pillion behind her huſband; and a grave 
ſerjeant at lau condeſccndel to atuble to Weſtminſter 
on an eafy pad, with his clerk Kicking his heels be- 


kind him. 
I 3 Adams 


e 
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Adams was now gone ſome minutes, having iuſiſt 

ed on Joſeph's beginning the journey on horſeback, 
and Joſeph had his foot in the (tirrup, when the hoſt- 
ler preſented him a bill for the horie's board during 
his reſidence at the inn. Joteph taid Mr Adams had 
paid all; but this matter being referred to Mr Low- 
woule, was by him decided in favour of the hoitler, 


and indeed with truth and juſtice ; for this was a truth 


inſtance of that ſhortneis of memory which did not 
ariſe from want of parts, but that continual hurry in 
which parſon Adams was always involved. 

Joſeph was now reduced to a dilemma which 
extremely puzzled him. The ſum due for horſe- 

ꝛat was twelve flüllings, (for Adams, who had bor 
rowed the beaſt of his clerk, had ordered him to be 
fed as well as they could feed him), and the caih 
in his pocket amounted to fxpeace, (for Adams 
had divided the Liſt ſhilling with him.) Now though 
there have been ſome ingenious perions who have 
contrived to pay twelve thillings with ſixpence, Jo- 
ſeph was not one of them. He had never contracted 
a debt in his life, and was conleguently the les rea- 
dy at an expedient to extricate hanſelf. "Tow-woule 
was willing to give him credit tilt next time, to 
which Mrs Tow-wouſe would probably have con- 
ſeated (for ſuch was joſeph's beauty, that it had 
mad ſone imprethon even on that picce of fliat 
which that good woman wore in her boion by way 
of, heut.) Joſeph would have found rheretore, very 
Fkely, the puiſige tree, had he not, when he ho- 

eU dicovered the naketdne's of his pockets, pull- 
ed om: that little piece of gold which we have men- 
tioned before, This camied Mrs Fow-woule's eyes 
to water; the told Joſeph, the did not conceive a 
man could want money wiitl.t he had gold in his 
packer, Joſegh aniwerel, he had fuch a value for 
that li:cÞ piece of gold, that he wo:ikd not part wuh 
it for a hundred times the riches which the greateſt 
eqrire in the county was worth. A pretty way 
* wideed,” fail Mrs Tow-woule, to run in debt, 
* and then refuſe to part with your money, becauſe 
* yow have a value for it. I erer knew any piece 

* 
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© of gold of more value than as many ſhillings as 
* it would change for.“ * Not to preterve ny lite 
from (tarving, nor to redeem it from a robber, 
* would I part with this dear piece,” anſwered Jo- 
ſeph. * What,” ſays Mrs Tow-wo:l?, © | ſuppoſe 
* it was given you by lame vile troop, ſome miſs 
or other; if it had been the preſent of a virtuous 
woman, von won not he had wmch a value for 
it. My hvui{band is a fool if he parrs with the hor:e 
without being paid for him.“ * No, no, I can't 
© part with the horſe indee till | have the money,' 
cried Tow-woule. A relolution highly con. nended 
by a lawyer then in the yard, wao declared Mr Tows 
wouſe might jultify the det iner. 
As we cannot therefore at preſent get Mr Joſeph 

out of the inn, we (hall leave him ia it, and carry 
our reader on after parſon Adams, who, his mind 


s 
v 
« 
o 
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eing perfectly at eaſe, fell into a contemplation ona 


paſfaf we m Wichylus, which entertained him for three 
miles together, without tutering hi:a once to refle& 
on his fellow - traveller. 

At length, having ſpun out his thread, and be- 
ing now at the ſummit of a hill, he cait his eyes 
backwards, and wondered that he could not tee any 
fizn of Joteph. As he leit him ready to mount the 
horſe, he could not apprehend any mitchict hid h ip- 
pened, neither could he taipect that he mitſed his 
way, it being fo broad and plan: the ny Calo! 
which preſented itſelf to hin, wits, that he h. a1 met 
with an acquintmce who had prevatied with him to 
delay ſome tune in diſcourte. 

He thercfore reiclved to proceed ſowly forwards, 

not doubting bit that he ſhould be ſhortly overtaken, 
an ſoon came io a lice water, which filling the 
whole road, he faw no method of pu unl ar 5 5 
wading through, which he accordingly 4:4 up to his 
middle ; but was no ſconer got to the © her f le, than 
he perceived, if he had looked over tae hed Se, he 
woulJ have fohnd a foot-path capable of condus tag 
him without wetting Its ſhoes, 

His ſurpriſe at Joſeph's not coming up grew now 
very trouble/ome; he begun to ſoar he knew - 

| wadat; 
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what; and as he determined to move no farther, and. 
if he did not ſhortly overtake him, to return back, 

he withed to find a houſe of public entertainment 

where he might dry his cloathes, and refreſh himſelf 
with a pint : but ſeeing no. ſuch, (tor no other reaſon 

than becauſe he did not caſt his eyes a hundred yards 

forwards), he fat himielf down on a ſtile, and pulled 

out his Aſchylus. 

A fellow palling preſently by, Adams aſked him, 
if he could direct him to an ale-houſe. The fel- 
low, who had juit left it, and perceived the houſe 
and ſign to be within fight, thinking he had jeered 
him, and being of a moroſe temper, bade him fol- 
low his noſe and be d—n'd. Adams told him he was 
a ſaucy juckanapes z upon which the fellow turned 
about angrily : but perceiving Adams clench his fiit, 
he thought proper to go on without taking any far- 
ther notice. 

A horſeman following immediately after, and 
beingaſk'dthe ſame que tion, anſwered, Friend, there 
is one within a ſtone's throw; I believe you may ſee 
it before you.“ Adams, lifting up his eyes, cried, © I 
proteſt and fo there is; and, thanking his informer, 
proceeded directly to it. 


. 


The opinion of two lawyers cancerwing the ſame gentle» 
man, wilh Mr Adaris's enquiry into the religion of 
bir hoſt. 


E had juſt entered the houie, had called for his 

pint, and ſeated himtelf, when two horſemen 
came to the door, and faſtening their horſes to the 
rails, alighted. They taid there was a violent thower 
of min coining on, which they intended te weather 
there, and went into a little room by themſelves, not 
perceiving Mr Adams. 

One of theie immediately aſked the other, if he 
had ſeen a more comical adventure a great while ? 
Upon which the other faid, he doubted whether, by 
law, the landlord could juſtify detaining the horſe 
s for his corn and hay.” But the former anſwered, 
* Undoubtedly 


— 
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»Undoubtedly he can; it is an adjudged caſe, and I 


have known it trie d. 

Adams, who though he was, as the reader may ſu- 
ſpect, a little inclined to ſorgetfulneſis, never wanted 
more than a hint to remind hun, over-hearing therr 

iſcourſe, immediately ſuggetied to hint it that this 
was his own horte, and that he had forgot to pay tor 
him, which, upon enquiry, he was certihzd of by the 

ntlemen ; who added, that the horſe was likely to 
| cram more reſt than food, unle's he was paid for. 

The poor parton relolved to return prelently to 
the inn, tho” he knew no more than Joſeph, how to 


procure his horſe his liberty: he was however pre- 


vailed on to ſtay under cover, till the ſhower, which 
was now very violent, wis over. 

The three travellers then fat down together over 
a mug of good beer; when Adains, who had o6'> 
ſerved a gentleman's houſe as he paited along the 
road, enquired to whom it belonged: one of the 
horſemen had no ſooner mentioned the owner's name, 
than the other beg in to revile him in the moit op- 
probrious terms. The Enzlith language ſcarce at- 
fords a ſingle reproachful word, which he did not 
vent on this occation, He charged him likew ile wil 
many particular facts. He faid,— he no mere re- 
garded a ficld of wheat when he was hunting, thin 
he did the highway ; that he had injured teveral 
poor farmers by wmpling their corn under his 
horſe's heels; and it any ot them begged him with 
the utmoit ſubmitlion to refrain, his horſe-whip was 
always ready to do them juſtice.” He faid, that 
he was the greatelt tyrant to the neighbours in every 
other initance, and would not fuer a farmer to 
keep gun, , tho' he might jultify it by law; and 


kept a ſervant a twelvemonth. In his capacity as a 
ju'tice,” continued he, he behaves ſo partially, that 
he commirs or acquits juſt as he is in the humour, 
without any regard to truch or evidence: the devil 
may carry any one before him for me; I would ra- 
ther be tried before ſome judges than be a proſe- 
© cutor betore him: if I had an eſlate in the neigh- 

+ hs | * bourhood, 
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in his own family fo cruel a matter, that he never 
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* bourhood, I would felt it tor half the value, rather 


than live near him.” 

Adams ſhook his heal, and faid, © he was forry 
* ſuch men were tuticred ty proceed with impunity, 
and that riches could ſet any man above law.” Ihe 
reviler a little aſter retiring into the yard, the gentle- 
man who had firlt mentioned his name to Adams, 
began to aſſure him, that his companion was a pre- 
« judiced perſon. It is true,” fays he, perhaps, that 
* he may have ſometimes pur:ued his game over a 
* ficld of corn, but he hath always made the party 
Sample ſatisfaction; that fo far from tyrannizing 


© over his neighbours, or taking away their guns, - 


© he himſelf knew ſevcral farmers not qualified, u ho 
© not only kept 2 but killed game with them. 
That he was the beſt of maſters to his ſervants, 
* and ſeveral of them had grown old in his ſervice. 
* 'That he was the belt juſtice of peace in the king- 
dom, and to his certain knowledge, had decided 
many difficult points, which were referred to him, 


© with the greateſt equity, and the higheit wiſdom. 


© And he verily belicved, ſeveral perſons would give 
* a year's purchaſe more tor an eſtate near him, than 
Ander the wings of any other great man.“ He had 
juit finiſhed his encomium, when his companion re- 
turned, and acquamted him the ſtorm was over, 
UL pon which, they preſently mounted their horſes, and 
Ceparted. 

Adams, who was in the utmoſt anxiety at thoſe 
different characters of the ſame perſon, aſked his hoſt 
if he knew the gentleman : for he began to imagine 
they had by miitake been ſpeaking of two ſeveral 
gentlemen. * No, no, maſter! an{wered the hoſt, 
a ſhrewd cunning fellow, I know the gentleman 
very well of * they have been ſpeaking, as 
1 do the gentlemen who ſpoke of him. As for 
* riding over other men's corn, to my knowledge 
* he hath not been on horſeback theſe two years. I 
never heard he did any injury. of that kind; and 
* as to making reparation, he is not ſo free of his 
money as that comes to neither. Nor did I ever 


* hear of his taking away any man's gun; nay, I 


© know 
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* know ſeveral that have guns in their houſes : but as 
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for killing game wich them, no man is ſtricter; and 
I believe he would ruin any who did. You herd 
one of the gentlemen ſay, he was the worit matter 
in the world, and the other that he is the beſt: but 
for my own part, I know all his ſervants, and never 
heard from any of them that he was either one or 
the other, — © Ave! aye!” ſays Adams, * and how 


doth he behave as a juſtice, pray?“ Faith, friend,“ 
n{wered the hoſt, © I queition whether he is in the 


commitſtion : the only cauſe I have heard he hath 
decided a great while, was one between thoie very 


two perſons who juit went out of this houte ; and 


I am ture he determined that juilly, for I heard the 
whole matter.“ Which did he decide it in favour 
of?“ quoth Adams. I think I need not anſwer 
that queltion,” cried the hod, * after the different 
characters you have heard ot him. It is not my 
buſineſs to contradict gentlemen, while they are 
drinking in my houie ; * [ knew neither of them 
ſpoke a ſyllible of truth.“ © God torbid !“ ſaid 


Adams, that men ſhould arrive at ſuch a pitch of 
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wickedneſs, to belye the character of heir n2igh- 
boar from a little private aiſeftiun, or, what is in- 
finitely worſe, a private ſpite. IL rather believe we 
have miſtaken them, and they mean two other 
perions: for there are many hontes on the road.“ 
Why, prithce, friend,” cries the ho!t, * du.t chou pre- 
tend never to havg told a he in thy te? Never 
a malicious one, I am certain, anfwered Auums; 
nor with a deſign to mjure the reputation of any 
man living.” Pugh! malicious; no, no,” re- 


lied the hoit; not malicious, with a deſign to hang 


a man, or bring him into trouble: but ſurely out 
of love to one's ſelf, one mnt ſpeak better of a 
friend than an enemy.” Out of love to yourſelf! 
you ſhould confine yourſelf to truth,” ſays Adams, 
for by doing ocherwiſe, you injure the nobleſt 


part of yourſelf, your immortal foul. I cans 


hardly believe any man ſuch an ideot to riſque 
the loſs of that by any triſſing gain, and the greateſt 
gain in this world is but dirt in compariſon of whit 

« thall 
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© jhall be revealed hereafter.” Upon which the hoſts 
tiling up the cup, with a {mile, drank a health 
to Hereafter : adding, he was for tomething pre- 
ſent Why,“ ſays Adains very gravely, do 
© not you believe another world?” To which the hoſt 
an{wered, Ves, he was no Acheiſt.“ And you be- 
lierte you hace an immortal foul ?* cries Adams. 
He anlwered, God foertid he {ſhould not.“ And 
© heaven ar heil ſaid the parion. The hoit then 
bid him rot to profane; tor thoſe were things not 
to be mentioned nor thought of but in church.” 
Ada aſked him, © why he went to church, if what 
* kc learned there bad no inftience on his conduct in 
* lite?” I go to church,” au., wered the ho!t, © to ſay 
* my prayers and behave godly.” And doſt not 
* thou,” cricd Adams, believe what thou heareit at 
* church?” © Not part ot it, Malter,“ returned the 
hoſt. © And dolt thon not then tremble,” cries A- 
dams, * at the thought of eternal puniſhment ?* As 
for that, Maſter,” fil he, I never once thought 
© about it: but what {igniftes talking about matters 
* ſo far of? The mug is out, thall I draw ano- 
© ther?” 

Whilit he was going for that purpoſe, a ſtage- 
coach drove up to the door. The coachman coming 
into the houſe, us aſked by the miſtreſs, * what pat- 
* ſengers he had in his coach ?* © A parcel of ſquinny- 
gut b—s, (ſays he) I have a good mind to over-turn 
* them; you won't prevail upon them to drink any 
thing, I aſſure you.” Adams atked him if he had not 
ſeen a young man on horſeback on the road, (deſcrib- 
ing Jo;eph.) Aye, ſaid the coachman, *agentiewoman 
in my coach that is his acquaintance redeemed him 
* and his horſe ; he would have been here before this 
time, had not the ſturm driven him to ſhelter.” *God 
* bleſs her, faid Adams, in a rapture; nor could he 
delay walking out to ſatisfy himſelf who this chari- 
table woman was; but what was his ſurpriſe, when 
he ſaw his old acquaintance Madam Slipflop ? Her's 
indeed was not fo at, becauſe the had been in- 
formed by Joſeph, that he was on the road. Very 
civil were the ſalutations on both ſides; and Mrs 

I Slipflop 
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Slipflop rebuked the hoſteſs for denying the gentle- 
man to be there when the aſked for him. But indeed 
the poor woman had not erred deſignedly; for Mrs 
Slipſlop afked for a clergyman ; and the had unhap- 
pily miltaken Adams tor a perion travelling to a 
neighbouring fair with the thimble and button, or 
ſome other ſuch operation: for he marched in 2 
ſwinging greut, but ſhort, white coat with black but- 
tons, a thort wig, and a hat, which fo far from hay- 
ing a black hatband, had nothing black about it. 

Joſeph was now come up, and Mrs Slipſlop u ould 
have had him quit his horle to the parſon, and come 
himſelf into the coach: but he abiolutely refuſed, 
faying, he thanked Heaven he was well enough re- 
covered to be very able to ride; and added, he hoped 
he knew his duty hetter thun to ride in a coach, while 
Mr Adams was on horſeback. 

Mrs Slipilop would have perſiſted longer, had 
not a lady in the coach put a thort end to the ditpute, 
by refuſing to ſuffer a fellow in a livery to ride in the 
ſame coach with herſelt : fo it was at length agreed 
that Adams ſhould nll the vacant phice in the coach, 
and Joſeph ſhould proceed on horſeback. 

They had not proceeded jar beſore Mrs Siipſlop, 
addreiling hertelf to the parton, ſpoke thus: There 
© hath been a range alteration in our family, Mr 
Adams, fince Sir | homas's death.” A ltrange 
* alteration indeed!“ fays Adaris, as | gather from 
* fore hints Which have dropped from ſoleph.” 
Aye, ſays fe, I could never have believed it, 
* but che longer one lives in the world, the more one 
© ſees. So joucph anth given you hints. —“ Huter 
* what naive will always remain a perfect fecret 
« with me,” crics the parſon; he forced me to pro- 
* mite betyre he would communicate any thizg. 1 
am indeed concerned to find her lad, wie Polite fn 
. - 
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ſo unbhecoming a mar ner. I lun s then F 
ia the mam a good dy, and foul 1: 2 
ſuſpectæ her ot thoughts io un 006) 

and with a young lad her own 1! 4 

« thinzs are no ſecrets to will vile | | 

Sh; eb; X and I beFove thy wilt be note : 
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< ſhortly : for ever ſince the boy's departure, ſhe hath 
* behaved more like a mud-woman than aay thing 
* elte,” Truly, I am heartily concerned,” favs A- 
dams, for the was a good fort of a lady; indeed 
I have often wiſhed fhe had attended a little more 
* conſtantly at the ſervice, but the hath done a great 
+ deal of good in the parith,” O, Mr Adams! favs 
Slipflop, people that don't fee all, oſten know no- 
* thing. Many things have been given away in our 
family, I do affure you, without her knowledge. I 
have heard you ſuy in the pulpit, we ought not to 
brag: but indeed I can't avoid ſay ing, it the had 
kept the keys herſelf, the poor would have wanted 
many a cordial which I have let them have. As for 
my late maſter, he was as worthy a man as ever 
lived, and would have done infinite good if he 
had rot been controlled : hut he loved a quiet lite, 
heavens. reit his foul ! I am confident he is there, 
and enjoys a quiet lite, which ſome folks would not 
allow him here.“ Adams anſwered, he had never 
heard this before, and was miſtaken, if ſhe hericlf, 
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(for he remembered the uſed to commend her miltreſs 


and blame her malter), had not formerly been of an- 
other opinion. I don't know,” replied the, * what I 
might once think: but now I am confidous matters 
are as IL tell you: the world will ſhortly fee who 
* hath been deceived : for my part I fay nothing, but 
that it is wonderſome how foine people can carry 
all things with a grave face.” 

Thus Mr Adams and the diſcourſe.l, till they came 
oppoſite to a great houſe which ſtood at ſome di- 
ſtance from the road; a lady in the coach ſpying it, 
«ried, Yonder lives the unfortunate Leonor:, it one 
can juſtly call a woman unfortunate whom we muſt 


oven at the ſame time guilty, and the author of her 
own calamity, This was abundantly fufficient to 
awaken the curioſity of Mr Adams, as indeed it did 


that of the whole company, who jointly ſolicited the 
dy to acquaint them with Leonora's hiſtory, ſinee it 
ſeemed, by what the had ſaid, to contain ſomething 
remarkable. 

The 
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The Lady, who was perfectly well bred, did not 


require many intreatics, and having only withed their 
entertainment might make amends tor the company's 
attention, ſhe began in the following manner. 


. 
The hiſtory of Leonora: cr, the unfortunate filt. 


EONOR A was the daughter of a gentleman 

of fortune; ſhe was tall and welk-thaped, with 

a ſprightlinels ia her countenance which often attrafs 

beyond more regular features joined with an inſipid 

air: nor is this kind of beauty leſs apt to deceive than 

allure; the good-humour which it indicates being 

often miſtaken for good-nature, and the vivacity for 
true underſtanding. é 

Leonora, who was now at the age of eighteen, 
kved with an aunt of her's in a town in the north of 
England. She was :n extreme lover of gaiety; and 
very rarely miſſed a bail, or any other public aſſembly; 
where the had frequent opportunities of ſatisfying a 

eedy appetite of vanity with the preference which 
was given her by the men to almoſt every other wo- 
man preſent. 

Among many young fellows who were particular 
in their gallantries towards her, Horatio ſoon diſtia- 
— himielt in her eyes beyond all his competitors; 

e danced with more than ordinary gaiety when he 
happened to be her partner; neither the fairneſs of 
the evening, nor the muſic of the nightingale, could 
lengthen her walk like his company. She affected 
no longer to underitand the civilities of others: whilit 
the inclined fo attentive an car to every compliment 
of Horatio, that ſhe often ſmiled even when it was toes 
delicate for her comprehenſion. 

Pray, Madam, fays Adams, who was this 
Squire Horatio?* _. 

Horatio, fays the Lady, was a young gentleman of 
a good family, bred to the law, and had been ſome 
few years called to the degree of a barriſter. His 
face and perſon were ſuch as the generality allowed 
handiome : but he had 2 in his air very rarely 
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to be ſeen. His temper was of the ſaturnine com- 
plexion, and without the leaſt taint of moroſeneſs. 
He had wit and humour, with an inclination to ſa- 
tire, which he indulged rather too much. 

This gentleman, who had contracted the moſt vio- 
lent pathon for Leonora, was the laſt perſon who per- 
ceived the probability of its ſucce's. The whole town 
ad made the match for him, before he himſelf had 
drawn a confidence from her actions ſufficient to men- 
tion his paſſion to her: for it was bis opinion, (and 


Ferhaps he was there in the right), that it is highly 


napoliic to talk ſerioutly of love to a woman before 
you have made ſuch a progreſs in her affections, that 
the herſelf expects and defires to hear it. 

But whatever difftdence the fears of a lover may 
create, which are apt to magnity every favour con- 
ferred on a rival, and to ſee the little advances towards 
thernſelves through the other end of the perſpective ; 
it was impoſſible that Horatio's paſſion ſhould fo blind 
his diſcernment, as to prevent his conceiving hopes 
from the behaviour of Leonora, whoſe fondnefs for 
him was now as viſible to an indifferent perſon in 
their company, as his for her. 

I never knew any of theſe forward flats come to 
good, ſays the Lady, who refuſed Joſeph's entrance 
into the coach, nor ſhall I wonder at any thing ſhe 
* doth in the ſequel.” 

Tis Lap proceeded in her ſtory thus: It was in 
the midit of a gay converſation in the walks one even- 
mg, when Horatio whiſpered Leonora, that he was 
defirous to take a turn or two with her in private; 
for that he had ſomething to communicate to her of 
great conſequence. * Are you ſure it is cf conſe- 
* quence?” faid the ſmiling—* I hope, anſwered he, 
« you will think ſo too, ſince the wiole future happi- 
* neſs of my life muſt depend on the event. 

Leonora, who very much ſuſpe ted what was co- 
ming, would have deferred it till another time : but 
Horatio, who had more than half conquered the difh- 
culty of ſpeaking, by the firſt motion, was fo very 
Impertunate, that the at laſt yielded, and _ 
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the reſt of the company, they turned aſide into an un- 
frequented walk. 

They had retired far out of the ſight of the com- 
pany, both maintaining a ſtrict ſilence. At laſt Ho- 
ratio made a full ſtop, and taking Leonora, who. 
ſtood pale and trembling, gently by the hand, he 
fetched a decp ſigh, and then looking on her eyes 
with all the tendernels imaginable, he cried out m a 
faltering accent; O Leonora! is it neceſſary for me 
* to declare to you on what the future happineſs of 
my life mult be founded ! Mult I ſay, there is ſome- 
thing belonging to you which is a bar to my hap- 
pinets, and which unleſs you will part with, I wut 
be miſerable? ? What can that be ?” replied Lec- 
ora,— No wonder, faid he, you are ſurpriſed 
that I thould make an ohjection to any ching which 
is yours; yet ſure you may gueſs, fince it is the only 
one which the riches of the world, if they were 
mine, thould purchate of me—Oh it is that which 
you mult part with, to beſtow all the reſt! Can 
Leonora, or rather will the, doubt longer ! 
Let me then whitper it in her ears It is your name, 
Madam. It is by parting with that, by your con- 
deſcenſion to be tor ever mine, which muit at once 
prevent me from being the molt miſerable, and will 
render me the happieit of mankind.” 

Leonora, covered with bluthes, and with as an- 
gry a look as the could poſfibly put on, told him, 
that had the ſuſpected what his declaration would 
have been, he thould not have decoyed her from 
her corpany ; that he had fo ſurpriied and frighted 
her, that the begged him te convey her back as 
quick as poſſible; which he, trembling very near 
as much as herſelf, did. 7 
More tool he,' cricd Slipfop. *it is a ſign he 
* knew very little cf our ect.“ Truly, Madan, * 
ſaid Adams, I think you are in the right, I thoull 
have infiited to know a piece of her mind, when [I 
* had carried matters fo fur,” But Mrs Grave-airs de- 
fired the lady to omit all ſuch fullome Ruff in her 
ſtory; for that it made her ſick. 

K 3 Well, 
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Well, then, Madam, to be as conciſe as ; 
fa d the lady, many weeks had not paſſed this 
interview, before Horatio and Leonora were what 
they call on a good footing together. All ceremonies 
except the laſt were now over; the writings were now 
drawn, and every thing was in the utmoſt forward- 
neſs preparative to the putting Horatio in poſſeſſion 
of all his wiſhes. I will, if you pleaſe, repeat you 
à letter from each of them which I have got by heart, 
and which will give 206 2d nnd dive — 
on both fides. 

Mrs Grave-airs objected to hearing theſe letters: 
but being put to the vote, it was carried againſt her 
by all the reſt in the coach; parſon Adams contend- ” 
jag for it with the utmoſt vehemence. 


HORATIO to LEONORA. 


70 Ho vain, moſt adorable creature, is the 
vs purſuit of pleaſure in the abſence of an ob- 
*« je& to which the mind is entirely devoted, unleſs 
» jt have ſome relation to that _ I was laſt 
„ night condemned to the ſociety of men of wit and 
„ learning, which, however agreeable it might have 
* formerly been to me, now only gave me a ſuſpi- 
is cion that they imputed my abſence in convertaticn 
** to the true cauſe. For which reaſon, when your 
* engagements forbid me the extatic happineis of 
„ ſeeing you, I am always defirous to be alone; 
* fince my ſentiments for Leonora are ſo delicate, 

'* that I cannot bear the apprehenſion of another's 
1% prying into thoſe delightful endearments with 
20 
- 
cc 


which the warm imagination of a lover will ſome- 
* times indulge him, and which I ſuſpect my eyes 

+ then betray. Ta fear this diſcovery of our thoughts, 
„ mar perhaps appear too ridiculous a nicety to 
% minds not ſuſceptible of all the tenderneſſes of this 
delicate paſſion. And ſurely we ſhall ſuſpect there 
are few fuch, when we conſider that it requires 
every human virtue, to exert itſelf in its full ex- 
tent. Since the beloved, whoſe happin.'s it ulti- 
* mately reſpects, may give us charming opporty- 
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« nities of being brave in her defence, generous to 
„ her wants, compaſſionate to her afflictions, grate- 
ful to her kindneſs; and, in the fame manner, of 
« exerciling every other virtue, which he who would 
© not do to any degree, and that with the utmoſt 
«© rapture, can never deſerve the name of a lover: 
It is therefore with a view to the delicate modeſty 
« of your mind that I cultivate it fo purely in my 

own; and it is that which will ſufficiently ſuggeſt 
© to you the uneaſineis I bear from thuic liberues, 
& which men, to whom the world allow politeneſs, 
% will ſometimes give themſelves on theſe occaſions, 

« Can I tell you with what eagerneſs I expect the 
« arrival of that bleſſed day, when I ſhall experience 
* thefaliehood of a common aſſertion, that the greateſt 
„ human happineſs conſiſts in hope? A doctrine 
„% which no perſon had ever ſtronger reaſon to be- 
„ lieve than myſelt at preſent, ſince none ever taſted 
* ſuch bliſs as fires my boſom with the thoughts 
„ of ſpending my future days with ſuch a compa» 
„% nion, and that every action of my life will have 
* the glorious ſatisfaction of conducing to your hap- 
oc pine!s.” 


LEONORA to HO RATIO“. 


6 TRE refinement of your mind has been ſo 
* evidently proved by every word and action 
* ever ſnce | had firit the pleaſure of knowing you, 
* that I thought it impotlible my good opinion of 
Horatio could have been heightened to any addi- 
tional proof of merit. This very thought was my 
amuſement when I received your laſt letter, which 
when I opened, I corfeis I was ſurpriſed to find 
* the delicate ſentiments expreſſed there, ſo far ex- 
* ceeded what I thou, ht could come even from you, 
„ (altho' I know all the generous principles human 
* nature is capable of, are centered in your breaſt} 
* that words cannot paint what I feel on the reflec- 
tion, that my happineſs ſhall be the ultimate end 
* of all your actions. 
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« Oh Horatio! what a life muſt that be, where 
te the meaneit domeſtic cares are ſweetened by the 
& pleaſing conſideration, that the man on earth who 
© beſt del erves, and to whom you are moſt inclined 
« to give your affections, is to reap either profit or 
« pleaſure from all you do! in ſuch a cate toils 
% mult be turned into diverſions, and nothing but 
e the unavoidable inconveniencies of life can make 
« us remember that we are mortal. 

« If the ſolitary turn of your thoughts, and the 
« delire of keeping them undiſcovered, makes even 
« the converſation of men of wit and learning tedious 
% to you, what anxious hours muit I ſpend who am 
„ condemned by cultom to the converſation of wo- 
* men, whole natural curioſity leads them to pry in- 
* to all my thoughts, and whole envy can never ſuf- 
* fer Horatio's heart to be poſſeſſed by any one with- 
« out forcing them into malicious deſigns againſt the 
„ perſcn who is ſo happy as to poſſeſs it! but in- 
„ deed, if ever envy can poſſibly have any excuſe, 
„or even alleviation, it is in this caſe, where the 
good is fo great, and it mult be equally. natural to 
„ all to with it for themſelves, nor am I aſhamed to 
„% own it: and to your merit, Horatio, I am obliged, 
„ that prevents my being in that molt uneaſy of all 
the fituations I can figure in my imagination, of 
„being led by inclination to love the perſon hom 
** my own judgment forces me to condemn,” 


Matters were in ſo great forwardneſs between 
this fond couple, that the day was fixed for their 
marriage, and was now within a fortnight, when the 


| ſeffions chanced to be held for that county in a town 


about twenty miles diſtance from that which is the 
ſcene of our ſtory. It feems it is uſual for the young 
ntlemen of the har to repair to theſe ſeſſions, not 
fo much for the ſake of profit, as to ſhew their parts, 
and learn the law of the juſtices of peace: tor which 
purpole one of the wiſeſt and gravelt of all the juſ- 
tices is appointed ſpeaker or chairman, as they mo- 
deſtly call it, and he reads them a lecture, and in- 
&ructs chem ia the true knowledge of the law. 
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© You are here guilty of a little miſtake,” ſays A- 
dams, * which, it you pleaſe, I will correct; I have 
© attended at one of theſe quarter- ieſſions, where [ 
* obſerved the counfe] taught the jultices, inſtead of 
learning any thing of them.“ 

It is not very material, ſaid the lady. Hither re- 
paired Horatio, who as he hoped by his profeſſion to 

advance his fortune, which was not at preſent very 
large, for the ſake of his dear Leonora, he refolve4 
to ſpare no pains, nor lofe any opportunity of im- 
proving or advancing himnfelt in ic. 

The fame afternoon in which he left the town, as 
Leonora ſtood at her window, a coach and fix paſſed 
by: which the declared to be the compleateſt, 
teeleſt, prettieſt equipage ſhe ever ſaw; adding Reſe 
remarkable words, O I am in love with that equi- 
© page!” which, tho' her friend Florella at that time 
did not greatly regard, ſhe hath ſince remembered. 
In the evening an aſſembly was held, which Leo- 
nora honoured with her company : but intended to 
pay her dear Horatio the compliment of refuſing to 
dance in his abſence. 

O why have not women as good reſolution to 
maintain their vows, as they have often good incli- 
nations in making them 

The gentleman who owned the coach and fix came 
to the aſſembly. His clothes were as remarkably fine 
as his equipage could be. He ſoon attracted the eyes 
of the company; all the ſmarts, all the filk waiſt- 
coats with ſilver and gold edgings, were eclipſed in 
an inſtant. 

* Madam,' faid Adams, if it be not impertinent, I 
* ſhould be glad to know how this gentleman was dre{t ?* 

Sir, antwered the lady, I have been told he had 
on a cut · velvet coat of a cinnamon colour, lined with 
a pink ſatten, embroidered all over with gold; his 
* which was cloth of ſilver, was embroidered 
Id likewiſe. I cannot be particular as to the 
his dreis: but it was all in the French faſhion; 
— kr (that was his name) was juſt arrived 
ſrom Paris. : 

Tha 
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This fine fignre did not more entirely. engage the 

lady in the affſembly, than Leor.ora did 
his. He had ſcarce beheld her, but he ſtood motion- 
leſs and fixed as a ſtatue, or at lealt would have done 
fo, if good breeding had permitted him. However, 
he carried it ſo far, before he had power to correct 
himſelf, that every perion in the room eaſily diſco- 
vered where his admiration was ſettled. The other 
ladies began to ſingle out their former partners, all 
perceiving v-ho would be Bellarmine's choice ; which 
they however endeavoured, by all poſſible means, to 
prevent: many of them ſaying to Leonora, * O 
Madam, I ſuppoſe we ſhan't * the pleaſure of 
© ſeeing you dance to-night;* and then crying out, 
in Bellarmine's hearing, O Leonora will not dance, 
I aſſure you; her partner is not here.” One mali- 
cioufly attempted to prevent her, by ſending a diſ- 
agreeable fellow to aſk her, that ſo ſhe might be ob- 
hged either to dance with him, or fit down ; but this 
ſcheme proved abortive. 

Leonora faw herſelf admired by the fine ſtranger, 
and envied by every woman preſent. Her little heart 
began to flutter within her and her head was agitated 
with a convulſive motion; ſhe ſeemed as if ſhe would 
ſpeak to ſeveral of her acquaintance but had nothing 
to ſay; for as ſhe would not mention her preſent tri- 
umph, ſo ſhe could not diſengage her thoughts one 
moment from the contemplation of it : ſhe had never 
taſted any thing like this happineſs. She had before 
known what it was to torment a ſingle woman; but 
to be hated and ſecretly curſed by a whole aſſembly, 
was a joy reſerved for this bleſſed moment. As this 
vaſt profuſion of ecſtacy had confounded her under- 
ſtanding, ſo there was nothing ſo fooliſh as her beha- 
viour; the played a thouſand childiſh tricks, diſtorted 
her perſon into ſeveral ſhapes, and her face into ſeve- 
ral laughs, without any reaſon. In a word, her car- 
riage was as abſurd as her defires, which were, to af- 
fe&t an inſenhbility of the ſtranger's admiration and 
at the ſame time a triumph, from that admiration, 
over every woman ia the room. CY 
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At theie words, uuns teac a deep groan, 
which friz'ited the lies, ho told him, © they hoped 
© he was rot ill.“ Ile an.wered, * he grouned only 
for th: tolly of Leonora.“ 

Leonora retired (continued the lady) about fix in 
the morning, but not to reſt. She tumbled and toffed 
in her bed, with very hort intervals of ſleep, and 
thoſe entirely filled with dreams of rhe equipage, and 
fine clothes the had teen, and the balls, operas, and 
ridottos, which had been the ſubject of their conver- 
ſation. 

In the afternoon, Bellarmine, in the dear coach 
and fix, came to unit on her. He was indeed charm 
ed with her perſon, and was, on enquiry, ſo well 
pleaſed with the circumſtances of her father, (for he 
himſelf, notwithſtanding all his finery, was not quite 
ſo rich as Crœſus or an Attaius.) Attalus,' tays 
Mr Adams: but pray how came you 2c:uwinted wich 
* theſe names? The lady ſmiled at the queſtion, and 
proceeded He was fo pleate.!, I fay, that he re- 
tolved to make his 1ddreffes to her directly. He did 
ſo accordingly, and that with to much warmth and 
britkneſs, that he quickly bufled her weak repulſes, 
and obliged the lady to refer him to her father, who, 
the knew, would quickly declare in favour of a coach 
and (ix, 

Thus, what Horatio had by ſighs and tears, love 
and tenderneſs, been ſo long obtaining, the French- 
Engliſh Bellarmme with gaiety and gallantry poiletied 
himtelt of in an inſtant. In other words, what mo- 
deity had employed a full year in raiſing, impudence 
demolithed in twenty-four hours. | 

Here Adams groaned a ſecond time: but the la- 
dies, who began to ſmoke him, took no notice. 

From the opening of the aſſembly till the end of 
Bellarminc's vifit, Leonora had fearce ouce * 
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of Horatio: but he now began, though an unwel- 
rome gueſt, to enter into her mind. She wiſhed ſhe 
had ſeen the charming Bellarmine and his charming 
equipage, before matters had gone fo far. Yet why 
* (fays the) ſhould I wiſh to have ſeen him before; or 
* what ſignifics it that I have ſeen him now? Is not 
Horatio my lover? aimoſt my buſband ? Is he not 
© as handſome, nay handſomer, than Bellarmine ? 
Aye, but Bellarmine is the genteeler and the finer 
man; yes, that he muſt be allowed, Yes, yes, he 
is that certainly, But did not I no longer ago than 
yelterday love Roratio more than all the world ? 
Ave, but yeſterday I had not ſeen Bellarmine. But 
doth not Horatio doat on me, and muy he not in 
deſpair break his heart if I abandon him? Well, 
and hath not Bellarmine a heart to break too? Yes, 
but I promiſed Horatio firit ; but that was poor 
Bellarmine's misfortune; it I had ſeen him firlt, 
I ſhould certainly have preferred him. Did not the 
dear creature prefer me to every woman in the aſ- 
ſembly, when every She was laying out for him ? 
When was it m Horatio's power to give me ſuch an 
inſtance of affection ? Can he give me an equipage, 
or any of thoſe things which Bellarmine will make 
me miſtreſs of ? How valt is the difference hetween 
being the wife of a poor counſellor, and the wife 
of one of Fellarmine's fortune! If I marry Hora- 
tio, I ſhall triumph over no more than one rival : 
but by marrying Bellarmine, I thall be the envy of 
all my acquaintance. What happineſs !—But can 
I ſulſer Horatio to die? for he hath ſworn he can- 
not ſurvive my loſs: but perhaps he may not die; 
if he ſhould, can I prevent it? Mult I facrifice my- 
ſelf to him? beſides, Bellarmine may be as miſer- 
* able for me too.“ She was thus arguing with her- 
felt, when ſome young ladies called her to the walks, 
and a lictle relieved her anxiety for the preſent. 

The next morning Eellarmine breakfaited with her 
in preſence of her aunt, whom he ſufficiently inform- 
ed of his paſſion for Leonora. He was no ſooner with- 
drawn, than the ed lady began to adviſe her niece 
on this occaſion * You ſee, chill,” ſays the, © what 
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= fortune hath thrown in your way; aut hope vou 
* will not withitand your own preter mend.“ Lego 
ſighing, begged her not to mention ny uch lung, 
when the knew her engagements to Hor io. 
gagements to a fig, cry d the aunt; * vou theuld 
thank heaven on your knees, that you hive mt yet 
in your power to break them. Will an; woman 
hefi ate a moment, whether the ſhall ride in a coach, 
or walk on foot all the days of her lite? — ut nel- 
larmine drives fix, and Horatio not even a pair.” 
Yes, but, Madam, what will the world jay an- 
ſwered Leonora; will not they conde m. me?“ © The 
* world is always on the fide of prulnce,' cries ie 
aunt, and would ſurely condemn you, 1! you ſacrificed 
your intereſt to any motive Whatever. O, I know 
* the world very well; and yon ſhow your ignorance, 
my dear, by your objection. O' my conicience ! 
© the world is wifer. I have lived longer in it than 
* you; and I aſſure you there is not any thing worth 
our regard beſides money: nor did I ever know any 
one perſon who married from other conſiderations, 
**who did not afterwards heartily ropent it. Beſides, 
if we examine the two men, can you prefer a {neak- 
ing fellow, who hath been bred at the univerſity, 
to a fine gentleman juſt come from his travels ?— 
All the world muſt allow Bellarmine to be a fine 
* gentleman, poſitively a fine gentluwan, and a hand- 
* ſomeman.'—' Perhaps, Madam, I foul not doubt, 
* if I knew how to be handſomely off with the 
© other.” O leave that to me,” fays the aunt. 
lou know your father hath not been acquainted 
* with the affair. Indeed, for my part, I thought it 
might do well enough, not dreaming of ſuch an of- 
* fer: but I'll diſengage you; leave me to give the 
fellow an anſwer, | I warrant you thall have no ſar- 
ther trouble,” 

Leonora was at length ſatisfied with her aunt's rea- 
ſoning ; and Bellarmine ſupping with her that even- 
ing, it was agreed he thoul the next morning go to 
ner father and propoſe the match, which ſhe conſent» 
ed ſhould be coniummated at his return. 
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The aunt retired ſoon after ſupper, and the lovers 
being leſt together, Bellarmine began in the follow- 
ing manner: * Yes, Madam, this coat I ailvre yon 
wis made at Paris, and I defy the beſt Englith tai- 
lor even to htmitate it. There is not one of them 
can cut, Madam, they can't cut. If you obferve 
« how this ſkirt is turned, and this ſleeve, a clumſy 
"7:g:1ih ratcal can do nothing like it. Pray how do 
* you like my liveries?* Leonora aniwered, * the 
théuglit them very pretty.“ All French', ſays he, 
Jaſſure you, except the great coats; I never truit 
any thing more than a great coat to an Engliſhman; 
you know one nmlt encourage our own pcople whit 
* one can, cipecially as, before I had a place, I was 
in the country intereſt, he, he, he! but for mytelf, 
« I would fee the dirty ifland at the bottom of the 
« ſen, rather than wear a ſingle rag of Englith work 
about me; and I am ſure atter you have made one 
* 
4 


tour to Paris, you will be ot the ſame opinion with 

regard to your own cloathes, You can't conceive 
* what an addition a French dreſs would be to your 
beauty; I poſitively aſſure you, at the firſt opera I 
* ſaw ſince I came over, I mnitook the Engliſh ladies 
for chambermaids, he, he, be!” 

With ſuch ſort of polite ditcourſe did the gay Bel- 
lurmine entertain his beloved Leonora, when the door 
opened on a ſudden, and Horatio entered the room. 
Here 'tis impoſlible to expreſs the ſurpriſe of Leo- 
nora. 

Poor woman, ſays Mrs Slipſlop, what a ter- 
rible quandary the muſt be in!! Not at all, ſays 
Mis Grave mirs, * fuch ſluts can never be confound- 
ed.“ She muit have then more than Corinthian 
aſſurance, ſaid Adams; * aye, more than Lais her- 
« felt.” 

A long ſilence, continued the lady, prevailed 
in the whole company: If the familjar entrance cf 
Horatio firuck the greateſt aftonithment into Bel- 
larmine, the unexpected preferce of Eellarmine no 
leſs ſurpriſed Horatio. At length Leonora collect- 
ing all the ſpirit [12 was mittrets of, addreſſed herſelf 
to the latter, and ꝓtetended to wonder at the reaſon 
| | ot 
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of ſo late a viſit. I ſhould, indeed,” anſwered he, 
have made ſome apology for diſturbing you at this 
* hour, had not my finding you in co npany aſſured 
me | do not break in upon your repoſe.“ Bellar- 
mine role from his chair, traverſed the room in a 
minuet ſtep, and humm'd an opera tune, while Ho- 
ratio, advancing to Leonora, a!ked her in a whi'per, if 
that gentleman was not a relation of hers; to which 
the anſwered with a ſmile, or rather ner, No, he 
is no relation of mine yet;* adding, the could not 
* gueſs the meaning of his queſtion. Horatio told her 
ſotily, it did not ariſe from jealouſy.““ Jealouiy !” 
* I affure you, it would be very itrange ig à com- 
mon acquaintance to give himſelf any of thoſe airs.” 
Theſe words a little ſurpri/ed Horatio; but before he 
had time to anſwer, Bellarmine danged ap to the 
Indy, and told her, he teared he interrupted forme 
* buſineſs between her and the gentleman,” * 1 can 
have no buſineſs,” ſaid the, with the gentleman, 
nor any other, which need be any 1ecret to you. 

* You'll pardon- me, ſaid Horatio, if I deſire 
to know who this gentleman is, who is to be en- 
truſted with all our ſecrets.” * You'ti «cow ſoon 
enough, cries Leonora; but I can't gueis what 
ſecrets can ever pals between us of ſuch mi; hty 
conſequence.. No, Madam! cries Fiorat: o, ST n 
ſure you would not have me underſtand you in ear- 
neit,' * "Tis indifferent to me, fays tlie, how you 
underitand me; but I think io un;catonavle a vifit 
is difficult to be underſtood at all, at leaſt when 
people find one engaged; though cre's ſervants do 
not deny one, one may expect a we:l-bred perſon 
ſhould ſoon take the hint. Madam, fart Horatio, 
did not imagine any engagement with a ſtranger, 
as it ſeems this gentleman is, would have made my 
viat impertinent, or that any ſuch ceremonies were 
to be preſerved between pertons in our fituation.” 
Sure you are in a dream,” ſaid the, © or would per- 
ſuade me that I am in one. I know no pretenſions 
a common acquaintance can have to luy aſide the 
ceremonies of good breeding.” Sure, faid he, 
* Lam ig a dream; for it is impoſſible I ſhould be 
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really eſteemed a common acquaintance by Leo» 
nora, after what has paſſed between us!! Paſſed 
# between us! Do you intend to affront me before 
* this geatleman?” * D—n me, affront the lady,“ 
ſays Bellarmine, cocking his hat, and itrutting up to 
Horatio, Dees any man dare affront this lady be- 
fore me, d—n me?“ * Harkee, Sir, ſays Horatio, 
J would adviſe you to lay aſide that fierce air; for 
I am mi_htily deceived, if this lady luis not a vio- 
Unt Cefire o get your worihip a good drubbing.* 
Sir,” fd Bellurmiune, I have the honour to be her 
protector, and d—n me, it lun ert und your mean- 
ing.“ Sir,“ anſwered Horatio, © the 1s rather your 
protectreis: but give yourſelf no more airs, for you 
ſee I am prepared for you,” (ihaking his whip at 
him) Ob ! Servitenr tres humble,” ſays Hellarmine, 
Jes vous entend parſuitment hien.“ At which time the 
aunt, who had heard of Horatio's viit, entered the 
room, and foon tatisfied all his doubts. She con- 
vinced him that he was never more awake in his 
lite, and that nothing more extraordinary had bap- 
pened in his three days abicence, than à mall altera- 
tion in the affectiuns of Leonora; who nov burit into 
tears, and wondered what reaton ſhe had gi en him 
to uſe her in o barbarous a manner. Horatio delired 
Bellarmine to withdraw with him: but the ladies pre- 
vented it, by laying; violent bands on the latter; upon 
which, the former took his leave without any great 
ceremony, and departed, leaving the lady with his 
rival to conſult tor his fatety, waich Leonora teared 
her indiſcretion might have endangered: but the aunt 
comforted her with  atiuraaces, that Horatio would 
not venture his perſon againit o accomplithe'l a cava- 
her as Bellurmine; and that, being a lawyer, hc w 11d 
feet revenge in his own way, * the molt tf ey had 
to apprehend trom him was an action. 

They at length therefore agreed to permit Bellur- 
mine to retire to his lodgiugs, having tirtt ſett led all 
matters relating to the journey which he was to un- 
dertake in the morning, aud their preparations for the 
nuptials at his return. 
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Bat alas! as wiſe men have obſerved, the ſeat of 
valour is not the countenance; and many à grave 
and plaia man, will, on a juit provocation, betuke 
himſelf to that miſchievous metal, cold iron; while 
men of a fiercer brow, and ſometimes with that em- 
blem of courage, a cockade, will more prudently de- 
chne it. 

Leonora was waked in the morning, from a vi- 
fonary coach and fix, with the diſmal account, that 
Bellarmine was run through the body by Horatio; 
that he lay languithing at an inn, and the far, zenns 
had declared the wound mortal. She munediately 
leaped out of the bed, danced about the room in u 
frantic manner, tore her hair, and beat her brea't in 
all the agonies of detpair ; *in which fad condition her 
aunt, who likewiie arole at the news, found her. 
The good old lady applied her utmoſt art to comtort 
her niece. She tobl her, © while there was life there 
was hope; but that if he faould die, her aflliction 
4 would be of no ſcrvice to Bellarmine, and would 
* only expote herlcl, which might probably keep her 
ſome time without any tuture "offer; that as matters 
had happened, her wicit way would be to think 
no more of Bellurmine, but to endeavour to regaia 
the affections of Horatio.“ Speak not to me,” 
cried the diſconſolate Leonora; is it not owing to 
me, that poor Bellarmiae has loſt his life? have not 
* theſe curſed charms” (at which words the looked ited- 
faſtly in the glaſs) been the ruin of the moit charming 
* man of this age? Can I ever bear to contemplate 
* my own face again?” (with her eyes ſtill fixed on 
the glaſs? Am l not the murdereſs of the fineſt gen- 
* tleman ? No other wo:nan in the town could have 
made any impreſſion on him.“ * Never think of 
things paſt,” cries the amt, think of ar ning 
* the atfections of Horatio.“ What realon,” nid 
the niece, have I to hope he would forgive me? 
No, I have loſt hin as well as the other, and it was 
* your wicked advice which was the occafion of all; 
© you ſeduced me, contrary to my inclinations, to 
© abandon poor Lloratio,” at which words ue burit 
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into tears; you prevailed upon me, whether [ woult 
or no, to give up my aftections for him; had it not 
been for you, Bellarmine never would have entered 
into my thoughts; had not his addreites been back- 
ed by your perſuaſions, they never would have made 
any imprellion on me; I ſhould have defied all the 
ſortune and equipage in the world; but it was you, 
* it was you, who got the better of my youth and 
ſunplicity, and forced me to lote my dear Horatio 
for ever. 

The aunt was almoſt borne down with this torrent 
cf words; ſhe however rallied all the ſtrength the 
could, and drawing her mouth up in a purſe, began: 
I am not ſurpriſed, niece, at this ingratitude. 
* Thoſe who adviſe young women for their interett, 
* mult always expect ſuch a return: I am convinced 
* my brother will thank me for breaking of your 
match with Horatio at any rate.” * That may not 
be in your power yet,” anſwered Leonora; * tho” 
4 
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it is very ungrateful in you to deſire or attempt it, 

after the preſents you have received from him.“ 
(For indeed true it is, that many preſents, and ſome 
pretty valuable ones, had paſſed from Horatio to the 
old lady: but as true it is, chat Bellarmine, when he 
breablaſted with her and her niece, had complimented 
her wil a brilliant from lis finger, of much greater 
value than all the had touched ct the ciher.) 

The aunt's gall was on float to reply, when a ſer- 
vant bronght a letter into the room; which Leonora, 
hearing it came from Eellarmine, with great eager- 
nels opened, and read as follows: 


&© Mot divine creature, 


HE wound which I fear you have heard I re- 
ceived from my rival, is not like to be fo 
* fatal as thoſe thot into my heart, which have been 
« fired from your eyes, tout-Lri{liart. Thoſe are the 
4% only cannons by which I am to fall: for my ſur- 
„ geon gives me hopes of being ſoon able to attend 
«« your Kuelle; till when, unlets yon would do me 
© an honour which 1 have tcarce the Hardiefſe to 
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think of, your abſence will be the greateſt anguilk 
can be felt by, 


«© Madam, 
„Avec toute le reſpects in the world, 
„ Your molt obedient, molt abſolute 
\ „% Devote, 
« BetLAarmiNng,” 


As ſoon as Leonora perceived ſuch hopes of Bellar- 
mine's recovery, and that the goilip Fame had, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, fo enlarged his danger, the pre- 
ſently abandoned all further thoughts of Horatio, and 
was ſoon reconciled to her aunt, who received her 
again into favour, with a more Chrittian forgiveneſs 
than we generally meet with. Indeed, it is poſſible, 
the might be a little alarmed at the hints which her 
niece 2 given her concerning the preſents. She 
might apprehend ſuch rumours, ſhould they ger 
abroad, might injure a reputation, which, by fre- 
quenting church twice a-day, and preſerving the ut- 
molt rigour and ſtrictneſs in her countenance and 
behaviour for many years, ſhe had eſtabiiſhed. 

Leonora's pailton returned now for Bellarmine 
with greater force atter its {mall relaxation than ever, 
She propoſed to her aunt to make him a vitic in his 
confinement, which the old lady, with great and 
commendabte prudence, adviſed her to decline: © For,” 
ſays ihe, © thould any accident intervenc to prevent 
« your intended match, too forward a behaviour 
* with this lover may injure you in the eyes of others, 
Every woman, till the is married, ought to conſider 
of and provide againſt the poſſibility of the aTair's 
breaking off,” Leonora ſaid, the fhould be indit- 
ferent to whatever might happen in ſuch a caſe ; for 
ſhe had now ſo ablolutely placed her affections on 
this dear man, (fo ſhe called him) that, if it was her 
mis{ortune to loſe him, ſhe ſhould for ever abandon 
all thoughts of mankiad. She therefore reſolved to 
viſit him, notwithitandiag all the prudent advice of 
her aunt to the contrary, and that very afteracon exe- 
cuted her reſolution. | 

The 
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The Lady was proceeding in her ſtory, when the 


coach drove into the inn where the company were 
to dine, ſorely to the diſſatisfaction of Mr Ad:ms, 
whoſe ears were the moſt hungry part about him; he 
being, as the reader may perhaps gueſs, of an inſa- 
tiable curioſity, and heartily deſirous of hearing the | 
end of this amour, though le profeſſed he could | 

— with ſucceſs to a lady of ſo inconſtant a diſpo- 

don. 


. 


A dreadful quarrel which happened at the inn where 
the company dined ; with its bloody conſequences te 
Mr Adams. 


S ſoon as the paſſengers had alighted from the 
coach, Mr Adams, as was his cuſtom, made di- 
rely to the kitchen, where he found Joſeph fitting 


by the fire, and the hoſteſs anointing his leg: for the 
horſe which Mr Adams had borrowed of his clerk, 
had ſo violent a propenſity to kneeling, that one 
would have thought it had been his trade as well as 4 
his maſter's; nor would he always give any notice of | 
fach his intention: he was often found on his knees, 
when the rider leaſt expected it. This foible, how- 
ever, was of no great inconvenience to the parſon, who 1 
was accuſtomed to it, and as his legs almoſt touched 
the ground when he beſtrode the beait, had but a little 
way to fall, and threw himſelf forward on ſuch oc- 
caſions with fo much dexterity, that he never received 
any miſchief; the horſe and he frequently rolling 
many paces diſtance, and afterwards both getting up 
and meeting as good friends as ever. 

Poor Joſeph, who had not been uſed to ſuch kind 
of cattle, though an excellent horſeman, did not ſo 
happily diſengage himſelf ; but falling with his leg 
under the beaſt, received a violent contuſion, to which ( 
the good woman was, as we have faid, applying a 
warm hand, with ſome camphorate4 fpirits, juſt at the 
time when the parſon entered the kitchen. 

He had icarce expreſſed his concern for Joſeph's 
misfurtuuc, before the hott likewnre entered. He was 
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by no means of Mr Tow-woule's gentle diſpoſitions 
and was indeed perfect maiter of his houſe, and every 
thing in it but his gueits, 

This ſurly tellow, who always proportioned his 
reſpe& to the appearance of a traveller, from Gop 
bleis your honour, down to plain Coming preſently, 
obſerving his wife on her knees to a footnian, cri:d 
out, without conſidering his circumitances, * What 
* a pox is the woman about? why don't you nund 
* the company in the coach ? Go and atk them what 
they will have for dinner? My dear,“ ſays the, 
you know they can have nothing but what is at the 
fire, which will be ready preſently; and really the 
poor young man's leg is very much bruiſed.” At 
which words the fell to chafing more violently than 
before: the bell then happening to ring, he damn'd 
his wife, and bid her go in to the company, aud not 
ſtand rubbing there all day: for he did not believe the 
young fellow's leg was ſo bad as he pretended ; and 
if ic was, within twenty miles he would ſind a ſurgeon 
to cut it of, Upon theſe words, Adams fetched two 
ſtrides acrols the room; and ſnapping his fingers over 
hi he1d, muttered aloud, © He wou! 41 excom nuni ate 
* {ſuch a wretch for a farthing for he believed the 
devil had more humanity.“ Thee words orcaſioned 
a dialogue between Adams and the hoit, in v. hi: h tnere 
were two or three ſharp replies, till joteph bade the 
latter know how to behave himtelt to his betters. At 
which the hoit (having firtt urifily ſurveyed Adams) 
ſcorufully repeating the word betters, flew into a 
rage, and telling Joleph he was as able to walk out of 
his houle as be had been to walk into it, offered to 
lay violent hands on him; which Adarns perceiving, 
dealt hin io ſound a compliment over his face with 
his fiit, that the blood immediately guſhed out of his 
noſe in a itream. The hoit being unwilling to be out- 
done in courteſy, eſpecially by a perion of Adams's 
fizure, returned the favour with ſo much gratitude, 
that the parſon's noſtrils began to look a little redder 
than uſual. Upon which he again affailed his anta- 
goniſt, and with another ſtroke laid him ſprawling 
en the floor. 
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The hoſteſs, who was a better wife than ſo ſurly a 
huſband deterved, ſeeing her huſband all bloody and 
ſtretched along, hattened preſently to his aſſiſtance, or 
rather to revenge the blow, which, to all appearance, 
was the lait he would ever receive; when, lo! a pan 
full of hog's blood, which unluckily ſtood on the 
dreſſor, prelented itſelf firit to her hands. She ſeized 
it in her fury, and without any reflection diſcharged 
it into the parion's face, and with fo good an aim, that 
much the greater part firit ſaluted his countenance, 
and trickled thence u ſo large a current down to his 
beard, and over his garmeuts, that a more horrible 
ſpectacle was hardly to be ſeen, or cven imagined. 
All which was perceived by Mrs Sli ticp, who en- 
tered the kitchen at that inſtant. This good gentle» 
woman, not being of a temper io extremely cool and 
patient as perhaps was required to atk many queltions 
on this occation, flew with great impetuoſity at the 
hotte s's cap, which, together with ſome of her hair, 
the plucked from her head in a moment, giving her 
at the ſame time ſeveral hearty cuffs in the face, 
which, by frequent practice on the inferior fervants, 
ſhe had learned an excellent knack of delivering with 
a good grace. Poor joleph could hardly rite trom his 
chair; the parſon was employed in wiping the blood 
from his eyes, which had entirely blinded him, and 
the landlord was but jult beginning to (tir, whil:t Mrs 
Slpflop, holding down the landlady's face with her 
left hand, made ſo dextrous an ule of her right, that 
the poor woman began to roar in a key which alarmed 
all tte company in the inn. 

There happened to be in the inn at this time, be- 
ſides the ladies who arrived in the ſtage-coach, the 
two gentlemen who were prefent at Mr Tow-wouie's 
when Joleph was detained for his horſe's meat, aud 
whom we have before-mentioned to have ſtopped at 
the ale-houſe with Adams. There was likewiſe a 
gentleman juſt returned from his travels to Italy; all 
whom the horrid outcry of murder preſently brought 
into the kitchen, where the ſeveral combatants were 
juund wu che poſtures already delcribed. 
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Tt was now no difficulty to put an end to the fray, 
the conquerors being .Qistied with the vengeance they 
had taken, and the conquered having no appetite to 
renew the fi ht. The principal figure, and which en- 
gage.i the eyes of all, was ams, who was all over 
covered with blood, which the whole company con- 
ciuled to be his own; and con:equently imigined him 
no longer tor this world. But the hoit, who had now re- 
covered from his blow, and was rien from the ground, 
ſoon clit ered them from this apprehenſion, by damning 
his wife for walting the hog's puddings, and telling 
her, all would have been very well. if the had not in- 
termeddled like a b—— as the was; adding, he was 
very glad the gentlewoman had paid her, thaagh not 
halt what ſhe bal deferved. The poor woman had 
indeed fared much the worit, having beſides the un- 
mercitul cnits received, loit a quantity of hair, which 
Mrs Slipflop in trium; h held in her left hand. 

The traveller, addretiing hüimſelf to Mrs Grave- 
airs, defired her not to be frightened ; for there had 
been only a little boxing, which he ſaid, to their 4% 

racia, the Englith were accu/tomata to: adding it 
mult be however a ſight fo.newhat ſtrange to him, 
who was ju't come from Italy, the Italians not being 
addicted to the c:#ardo, but bafforze fays he. He 
then went up to Adams, and telling him he looked 
like the ghoit of Othello, bid him not ſhake h's gory 
locks at him, tor he could not ſay he did it. Adans 
very inaocently anſwered, Sir, | am far from accutin 
you.“ He then returned to the lady, and cried, 7 
find the bloody gentleman is u i:jpits dt nille 
en. Dammata di me, it | have ſeen ſuch a /pecta- 
* cule in my way trom Viterbo.“ 

One of the gentlemen haviag learned from the 
hoſt the o-cation of this buitle, and being aſſured by 
Inn that Adams had ſtruck the firſt blow, whiſpered 
in his ear: he'd warrant he would recover. Reco- 
ver, maſter,” ſaid the ho, ſmiling; * Yes, yes, L 
* ara not afraid of dying with a blow or two neither, 
© I am not ſuch a chicken as that.“ * Pugh! ſaid 

the gentleman, * I mean you will recover damages in 
that action which undoubtedly you intend to bring, as 
6 100n 
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© ſoon as a writ can be returned from London; for 
* you look Ike a man of too much ſpirit and courage 
to ſuffer any one to beat you without bringing your 
action againtt him: he muit be a ſcandalous fellow 
in.leed, who would put np a drubbing, whilit the 
law is open to revenge it; beſides, he hath drawn 
blood from you, and fpoiled your coat; and the 
jury will give damages for that too. An excellent 
new coat upon my word, and now not worth a 
ſhilling !” 

© I don't care,“ continued he, * to intermeddle in 
* theſe caſes: but you have a right to my evidence; 
and if I am ſworn, I mnit ſpeak the truth. I faw 
* you ſorawling on the floor, and the blood guihing 
from your no'trils. You may take your own opt- 
nion; but was I in your circumitances every drop 
c 
o 
c 
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of my blood thould convey an ounce of gold into 
my pocket; remember I don't adviſe you to go to 
lawy; but if your jury were Chri.tians, they mult is 
give ſwinging damages. That's a'l.” * Matter,” 
| cry'd the hoit, ſcratching his head, I have no ſto- 
* mach to law, I thank you. I have ſeen enough 
1 © of that in the pariſh, where two of my neighbours 
| © have been at — about a hou'e, till they have 
| * both lawed themſelves into a goal.“ At which 
word he turned about, and began to enquire again 
after his hog's puddings; nor would it probably 
have been a ſufficient excuſe for his wiſe, that ſhe 
ſpilt them in his defence, had not ſome awe of the 
company, eſpecially of the Italian traveller, who was 
a perſon of great dignity, with-held his rage. W hilt 
one of the abovementioned gentlemen was employed, 
as we have ſeen him, on the behalf of the land- 
lord, the other was no lefs hearty on the fide of Mr 
Adams, whom he advited to bring his action im- 
mediately, He ſaid the aſſault of the wife was in law 
the ailault of the huſband ; for they were but one 
perſon ; and he was liable to pay damages, which 
he faid muſt be conſiderable, where ſo bloody a dil- 
poſition appeared. Adams anſwered, if it was true 
. That they were but one perſon, he had aſſaulted the 
wife; for he was ſorry to own he had {truck the huſ- 
| band the firſt blow. I am ſorry you own it too,“ 
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eries the gentleman; * for it could not poſſibly ap- 
* pear to the court: for here was no evidence pre- 
* ſent but the lame man in the chair, whom I tup- 
pole to be your friend, and would conſequently lay 
nothing but what made for you.. How, Sir, tays 
Adams, do you take me for a villain, who would 
« proſecute revenge in cold blood, and ule unjuitifiable 
* means to obtam it? If you knew me and my order, 
© I thould think you affronted both.“ At the word 
order, the gentleman ſtared, (for he was too bloody 
to be of any modern order of knights), and turning 
haſtily about, ſaid, © Every man knew his own buſi- 
6 nels. 

Mutters being now compoſed, the company retired 
to their ſeveral apartments, the two gentlemen con- 
gratulating each other on the ſucceis of their good 
offices, in procuring a perfect reconciliation betwe-n 
the contending parties; and the traveller went to his 
repalt, crying, as the Italian poet lays, 

© Fe vi very well. gue tuta e pace, 
* So tend up Dinner, good Fonitace.” 

The coachman began now to grow importunate 
with his patlengers, whoſe entrance into the coach wits 
retarded by Mits Grave airs inſiſting, againlt the re- 
monitrance of all the reit, that the would rot admit a 
footman into the coach; for poor Joleph was too 
lame to mount a horle. A young lady, who was, 
as it ſeems, an Earl's grand-daugiter, begged it with 
almoſt tears in her eves. Mr Adams prayed, and 
Mrs Sliptlop ſcolded, but all to no purpoſe. She 
faid, the would not demean hericlt to ride with a 
footman : that there were waggons on the road : 
that if the maſter of the coach defired it, the would 
pay for two places: but would ſuffer no ſuch fc]- 
Jow to come in. Madam,“ fays Slipſlop, I am 
* ſure no one can refuſe another coming into a ſtage- 
coach.“ I don't know, Madam,” Bos the Lady, 
© I am not much uſed to fiage-coaches, I ſeldom tra- 
vel in them, That may be, Madam, replied 
Slipſlop, very good people do, and ſoine people's 
* betters, for aught I know.“ Mits Grave-airs ſaid, 
Some folks might ſometimes give their tongues a 
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iiberty, to ſome people that were their betters, 
which did nut become them : for her part, the was 
not uſed to converſe with ſervants. Slipflop re- 
turned, Some people kept no fervants to converſe 
with: for her part, ſh ked Heaven ſhe lived 
in a family where there xrere a great many; and 
had more under her own command, than any paultry 
little gentlewoman in the kingdom. Mits Grave-airs 
cried, She believed her miitreis would not encourage 
ſach ſavcineſs to her betters. My betters,” ſays 
Slipſſop. * who is my betters, pray?“ * I am your bet- 
+ ters,” anſwered Miſs Grave-ars, * and I'll acquaint 
« your Miltreis.'—At which Mrs Slipflop laughed 
aloud, and told her, Her lady was one of the great 
gentry, and ſuch little paultry gentlewomen, as tome 
folks whe travelled in ſtage-coaches, would not eaſily 
come at her, 

This ſmart dialogne between ſome people and 
ſome folks, was going oa at the coach door, when a 
ſolemn perſon riding into the inn, and ſeeing Mits 
Grave-airs, immediately accoſted her with, Dear 
child, how do you ?* She preſently anſwered, „0 
papa, Lam glad you have overtaken me.” * So am 
I,” anſwered he : * tor one ot our coaches is juſt at 
hand: and there being room for you in it, you 
fa: ul go no farther in the tage, unleſs you deſire 
WE SE. "How can you imagine I ſhould deſire it?“ 
iays ſhe ; ſo bidding Slipflop ride with her fellow, 
if ſhe pleaſed, ſhe took her father by the hand, 
who was juſt alighted, and walked with him into a 
room. 

Adams inſtantly aſked the coachman in a whiſper, 
if he knew who the gentleman was? The coach- 
man anſwered, he was now « gentleman and kept 
his horſe and man: but times are altered maſter,* 
{vidl he; © I remember when he was no better born 
than mvſelf.' Ay! ay!“ fays Adams. My father 
« drove the {quire's coach * anſwered he, when that 
very man rode poſtilion: but he is now his ſteward, 
and a great gentleman,” Adams then ſnapped his 
fingers, and cried, He thought the was ſome ſuch 
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Adams made haſte to acquaint Mrs Slipſlop with 
this good news, as he imagined it; but it found a re- 
ception different from what he expected. The pru- 
dent gentle woman, who deſpiſed the anger of Mit: 
Grave-airs, whilit the conceived her the daughter ot 
a gentleman of ſmall fortune, now ſhe heard her al- 
lance with the upper ſervants of a great family in 
her neighbourhood, began to fear her interett witl. 
the miſtrets. She wilhed the had not carried the diſ- 
pute to far, and began to think of endeavouring to 
reconcile herſelt to the young lady before the It: 
the inn; when luckily the ſcene at London, which 
the reader can ſcarce have forgotten, preſented itieſi 
to her mind, and comforted her with ſuch allurance, 
that the no longer apprehended any enemy with her 
miſtreſs. 

Every thing being now adjuſted, the company en- 
tered the coach, which was jult on its departure, 
when one lady recolleted the had Jett her tan, a ſe- 
cond her gloves, a third a Inu. box, and a fourth a 
ſmelling-bottle behind her; to find all which ocga- 
ſioned tome delay, and much ſwearing, to the conach- 
man. 

As ſoon as the coach had left the inn, the women 
all together fell to the character of Miſs Grave-airs, 
whom one of them declared the had ſuſpected to be 
ſome low creature, from the beginning ot their jour- 
ney ; and another affirmed, had not even the looks 
of a gentlewoman; a third warranted the was no 
better than the ſhould be; and turning to the lady 
who had related the (tory in the coach, tu, * Dil 
* you ever hear, Madam, any thing ſo prw.lith as her 
remarks? Well, deliver me from the eenicriontnes 
of tuch a prude. The fourth added, O Madam! 
all theſe creatures are cenſorious: but for my part, 
I wonder where the wretch was bred; indeed I mu't 
own 1 have ſeldom converſed with theſe mean kind 
of people; ſo that it may appear ſtranger to me; 
but to refuſe the general defire of a whole company 
had ſotucthing in it ſo aſtoniſhing, that, for my 
part, I vn I ſhould hardly believe it, if my own 
ears had not been witneſſes to it.. Yes, and fo. 
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© handſome a young fellow, cries Slipſlop: the wo- 
© man mult have no compulſion in her, I believe the 
is more of a Turk than a Chriſtian; I am certain, 
it ſhe had any Chriſtian woman's blood in her veias, 
the ſight of ſuch a young fellow muit have warm'd 
* it, Indeed there are ſome? wretched, miſerable old 
* objects, that turn one's itomach; I ſhould not won- 
der it ihe had retfuſed ſuch a one; I am as nice as 
* herſelt, and thould have cared no more than ber- 
ſeit for the company of ſtinking old fellows : but 
hol up thy head, Joſeph, thou art none of thoſe; 
* and the who hath not compulſion for thee is a My- 
* hucmetman, and I will maintain it.“ This con- 
ver{ation mide Joſzph nunealy, as well as the ladies; 
no, perceiving the ſpirits which Mrs Slipilop was 
in, (tor indeed the was not a cup too low), began to 
tear the com equence; one of them therefore deſired 
the Lady to cenclude the ſtory— Ay, Madam, faid 
Sup op, I beg your Ladylhip to give us that [tory 
© you commentated in the vorning;' which requeit 
iht well-bied woman immediacely complied with. 


a Su 
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Conclufion of” the unfortunate jilt. 


EGNORA having once broke thro' the honnds 
L „ hich cuoum and muleity impole on her tex, 
icon guve an unbridled indulgence to her paſſion. 
Ber vifits to Belltrinine were more conitant, as well 
s longer, than his furgeon's; in a word, ſhe became 
alwiolutely his nurſe, made his water-gruel, admini- 
ltred him his medicines, and, norwirktan-ling the 
pradent advice cf her aunt to the contrary, alnoit en- 
tively refided ia her wounded lover's apartment. 

Ihe ladies of the town began to take her conduct 
under confideration ; it was the chick topic of dif- 
courſe at their teu-tables, and was very !2verely cen- 
ſured by the mott part; efpectatiy by Liudamira, a 
lady whoſe diſcreet and arch carriage, together with 
a conitant attendance at church tluee tines a-day, 
had utterly defeared many malicious attacks on her 
own reputation: for ſuch was the envy that Liada- 


* 
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« Mmura'3 virtue had attracted, that, notwith!tanding her | 


own ſtrict behaviour, and ſtrict enquiry into the lives 
of others, the had not been able to eſcape being the 
mark of ſome arrows hericlt, which however did her 
no injury; a bleiſng perhaps owed by her to the 
clergy, who were her chief male companions, an 
with two or three of whom the had been barbarouil 
and unjuſtly calumniated. 

Not ſo unjultly neither, perhaps, ſays Slipſlop, 
© for the clergy are men, as well as other folks.” 

The extreme delicacy of Lindamira's virtue was 
cruelly hurt by thoſe freedoms which Leonor: allow- 
ed herſelf: the ſaid, It was an atfront to her lex; that 
ſhe did not imagine it conſiſtent with any woman's. 
honour to ſpeak to the creuture, or to be feen in her 
company ; and that, for her part, ſhe ſhould always 
reſuſe to dance at an aſſembly with her, for tear of 
contamination by taking her by the hand. 

But to return to my [tory : as ſoon as Bellarmine 
was recovered, which was ſomewhat within a mouth 
from his receiving the wound, he tet out, according 
to agreement, for Leonora's father's, in order to pro- 
poſe the match, and ſettle all matters with him touch- 
ing ſettlements, and the like. 

A little before his arrival, the old gentleman had 
received an intimation of the affair by the following 
letter ; which I can repeat verbatim, and which, they 
ſay, was written neither by Leonora nor her aunt, 
though it was in a woman's hand. The letter was in 
theſe words: 


SIR, 
'* Am ſorry to acquaint you, that your daughter 
6c Leonora hath ated one of the baſeſt, as wa a5 


*« moſt ſimple parts with a young gentleman to whom 
„ the had engaged herſelf, and whom ſhe hath, par- 
don the word jilted for another of interior fortune, 
*« notwithſtanding his ſuperior figure. You may tike 
* what meaſures you pleaſe on this occation ; I have 
performed what 1 thought my duty; as | hive, 
though unknown to you, a very great reſpect tor 
« your family.” 
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The old gentleman did not give himſelf the trouble 
to anſwer this kind epiitle; nor did he take any no- 


tice of it after he had read it, till he faw Bellarmine.. 
He was, to ſay the truth, one of thoſe fathers who 


look on children as an unhappy conſequence of their 
youthful pleaſures; which as he would have been de- 
lighted not to have had attended them, ſo was he no 
lels plealed with any opportunity to rid himſelf of the 
incumbrance. He puiſed, in the world's language, 
a3 an exceeding good facher, being not only ſo ra- 
pacious as to rob and plunder all mankind to the ut- 
molt of his power, but even to deny himſelf the con- 
veniencies and almoſt neceſſaries of life; which his 
neighbours attributed to a deſire of raĩiſing immenſe 
fortunes for his children: but in fact it was not ſo: 
he heaped up money for its own fake only, and 
looked on his children as his rivals, who were to en- 
joy his beloved iniſtreſs, when he was incapable of 
poſſeſliang her, and which he would have been much 


more charmed with the power of carrying along 


with him : nor had his children any other fecurity of 
being his heirs, than that the luw would conſtitute 
them ſuch without a will, and that he had not atfec- 
tion enough ſor any one living to take the trouble of 
writing one. * 

To this gentleman came Bellarmine on the errand 
I have mentioned. His perfon, his equipage, his fa- 
mily, and his eltate, ſeemed to the father to make 
him an advantageous match for his daughter ; he 
therefore very readily accepted his propoſais : but 
when Bellarmine imagined the principal affair con- 
cluded, and began to open the incidental matters 
of fortune, the old gentleman preſently changed 
his countenance, ſaying, He reſolved never to marry 
his daughter on a Smithfield match; that whoever 
had love for her to take her, would, when he died, 
find her thare of his fortune in his coffers : but 
he had ſeen ſuch examples of undutifulneſs happen 
fron th: too early generofiry of parents, that he 
hid made vow never to part with a ſhilling whiiſt 
he lived. He commended the ſaying of Solomon, 
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* He that ſpareth the rod, ſpoileth the child: but ad- 
ded, he might have likewiſe afferted,. that he that 
ſpareth the purſe ſaveth the child. He then ran 
into 2 diſcourſe on the extravagance of the youth of 
the age; whence he launched into a diſſertation on 
horſes, and came at length to commend thole Bellar- 
mine drove.. That fine gentleman, who, at another 
ſeaſon, would have been well enough pleaſed to dwell 
a little on that ſubject, was now very eager to reſume 
the circumſtance of fortune. He ſaid, He had a very 
high value for the young lady, and would receive 
her with leſs than he would any other whatever ; 
but that even his love to her made ſome regard to 
worldly matters neceffary ; for it would be a moſt 
diſtracting tight for him to ſee her, when he had 
the honour to be her huſband, in leſs than a coach 
and fix. The old gentleman anſwered, * Four will 
do, four will do;' and then took a turn from horſes 
to extravagance, and from extravagance to horſes, 
till he came round to the equipage again, whither 
he was no ſooner arrived, than Bellarmine brought 
him back to the point; but all to no purpote; he 
made his eſcape from that ſubjet in a minute; till 
at lalt the lover declared, that, in the preſent ſitu- 
ation of his affairs, it was impothble for him, though 
he loved Leonora more than out le monde, to marry 
her without any fortune. To which the father an- 
ſwered, He was ſorry then his daughter mu't loſe ſo 
valuable a match ; that if he had an inclination, at 
preſent it was not in his power to advance a thilling : 
that he had had great loſſes, and been at great ex- 
pences on projects; which though he had great ex- 
pectation from them, had yet produced him nothing: 
that he did not know what might happen hereatter, 
as on the birth of a ſon, or ſuch accident; but he would 
make no promiſe, or enter into any article: for he 
would not break his vow for all the daughters iu the 
world. 

In ſhort, ladies, to keep you no longer in ſuſpenſe, 
Bellarmine having tried every argument and perſua- 
ſion which he could invent, and finding them all in- 

ctectual, 
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effectual, at length took his leave, but not in order 
to return to Leonora; he proceeded directly to his 
own ſeat, whence, after a few days ſtay, he returned 
to Paris, to the great delight of the French, and the 


honour of the Englith nation. 
Bur as ſoon as he arrived at his home, he preſently 


diſpatched a meſſenger with the following epiltle to 


Leonora. 


« Adorable and Charmante, 
by | Am ſorry to have the honour to tell you I am 

not the heureux perſon deltined for your divine 
arms. Your papa hath told me ſo with a pit 
* not often ſeen on this ſide Paris. You may per- 
„ haps gueſs his manner of refuſing me——.1h mon 
% dieu! You will certainly believe me, Madam, in- 
capable myſelf of delivering! this triſte meſſage, 
* which I intend to try the French air to cure tha 
* conſequences of— 1 jamais! Crur! Ange — u 
« diable If your Papa obliges you to a marriage, 
« I hope we ſhall fee you at Paris, till when the wind 
« that flows from thence will be the warme't dans le 
* monde: for it will conſiſt almoſt entirely of my 
T7 


ſighs. Adieu, ma — Ah amour“ 
BELLARMINE.” 


I ſhall not attempt, ladies, to deſcribe Leonora's 
condition when the received this letter. Ir is a pic- 
ture of horror, which I should have had as little 
pleaſure in drawing, as you in beholding.” She im- 
mediately left the place, where the was the ſubject of 
converſation and ridicule, and retired to that houle 1 
ſhewed you when I began the ſtory; where the hath 
ever ſince led a diſconſolute lite, and deferves perhaps 
pity for her misfortunes, more than our cen:ure for 
a behaviour to which the artifices of her aunt very 
probably contributed, and to which very young wo- 
men are often rendered too liable by that blameable 
levity i in the education of our ſex. 

* If I was inclined to pity her,” ſaid a young lady in 
the coach, it would be tor the lots of Horatio; for 
I cannot diſcer ny misfortune * miiling juch 4 
* huſband as Ecllarmine,” 

« Why 
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Why, I mult own,” ſays Slipflop, the gentleman 
© was a little falſe-hearted : but howſumever it was 
© hard to have two lovers, and get never a huſband at 
all. But pray, Madam, what became of our Our-aſho? 

He remains, ſaid the lady, till unmarried, and 
hath applied himſelf fo ſtrictly to his buſinets, that 
he hath raiſed, I hear, a very conſiderable fortune. 
And what is remarkable, they tay, he never hears the 
name of Leonora without a ſigh, nor hath ever ut- 
tered one ſyllable to charge her with her ill conduct 
towards him. 


"5 Es BY 


A very ſhort chapter, in which parſon Adams went 4 
great way. 


HE lady having finiſhed her ſtory, received 

the thanks of he company; and now joſeph, 
putting his head out of the coach, cried out, © Never 
* believe me, it yonder be not our parion Adams 
walking along without his horſe,” On my word, 
and ſo he is, ſays Slipſlop; and as ſure as two- 
© pence, he hath left him behind at the inn.“ Indeed, 
true it is, the parſon had exhibited a freth inſtance of 
his abſence of mind: for he was fo pleated with having 
got Joleph into the coach, chat he never oace thought 
of the beait in the ftable; and finding his legs as 
nimble as he deſired, he tallied out brandiihing a crab- 
ſtick, and had kept on before the coach, mending 
and ſlackening his pace occaſionally, ſo that he had 
never been much more or leis than a quarter of a mile 
dittant from it. 

Mrs Slipflop defired the coachman to overtake 
him, which he attempted, but in vain : for the faſter 
he drove, the faiter ran the pariſon, often crying our, 
Ay, ay, catch me if you can:* till at length the 
coachman ſwore he woukl as toon attempt to drive 
after a grey hound; and giving the parſon two or three 
hearty curſes, he cried, * Soitly, ſoftly boys,” to his 
horſes, which the civil beaits immediately obeyed. 

But we will be more courteous to our reader than 


he was to Mrs Slipflop; and leaving the coach and 
its 
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irs company to purſue their journey, we will 

our reader on after parſon Adams, who itretched for- 
wards without once looking behind him ; till having 
left the coach full three miles in his rear, he came to 
a place, where, by keeping the extremett track to 
the right, it was jutt barely poſſible for a human crea- 
ture to miſs his way. This tract however did he 
keep, as indeed he had a wondertul capacity at theſe 
kinds of bare — and travelling in it about 
three miles over the plain, he arrived at the ſummit 
of à hill, whence, looking a great way backwards, 
and perceiving no coach m i figzht, he fat himſel! down 
on the turf, and pulling out his Aichylus; determined 


to wait here for its arrival. 


He had not fat long here, before a grm going off 

very near, a little ſtartled him; he looked up, and 

faw a gentleman withm a hundred paces _ up a 
partridge, which he had jult thor. 

Adams ſtood vp, and prezented a figure to the gen- 
tleman which would have moved laughter in many: 
for his cuſſi ck had juſt again fallen down below his 
great coat, that is ta tay, it reached his knees; 
whereas, the ikirts of his great coat deſcended = 
lower than halt way down his thighs : but the gen- 
tleman's mirth gave way to his tur prile, at beholding 
ſuch a perſonage in ſuch a place. 

Adams advaneing to the gentleman, told him he 
hoped he hid gvod port; to which the other anſwer- 
ed, Very little.“ I lee, Sir,“ ſays Adams, vou have 
0 bord one partridge;” to w hich the ſportſman made 
no reply, but proceeded to charge his piece. 

Whilit che gun was charging, Adams remained 
in ſilence, u hich he at lait broze, by obſerving, thut 
it was a delightful evening. The gentleman, who had 
at firit (ght conceived a very diſtaſteful opinion of 
the purſen, began, on perceiviag a book in his hand, 
and imoaking likewite the inturmation of the caſſock, 
to change his thoughts, and made a ſmall advance to 
converfation on his fide, by taying, Sir, I ſuppoſe 

* you are not one of thele parts ? 

Adams immediately told him, No: that he was a 
traveller, and invited by the beauty of the _— 
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and the place to repoſe a little, and amuſe himſelf with 
reading. I may as well repole mytelf too,” ſaid the 
Hortiman; for I have been out this whole after- 
* noon, and the devil a bird have I feen till I cane 
« hither,” 

Perhaps then the game is not very plenty here» 
* abouts,” cries Adams. No, Sir,” ſaid the gentle · 
man; * the ſoldiers, who are quartered in the neigh» 
* bourhood, have killed it all.“ It is very probable,” 
cries Adams; * for ſhooting is their profeſſion.“ 
Aye, thooting the game,” anſwered the other, but 
I don't ſee they are ſo forward to ſhoot our ene» 
mies. I don't like that affair of Carthagena; if I 
had been there, I believe I ſhould have done other - 
gueis things, d—n me; what's a man's life when 
his country demands it? a man who won't !acrifice 
his life for his country, deſerves to be hang'd, d—n 
me.“ Which words he ſpoke with ſo violent a ge» 
{ture, ſo loud a voice, ſo itrong an accent, and ſo 
fierce a countenance, that he might have frightened a 
captain of trained-bands at the head of his company; 
but Mr Adams was not greatly ſubject to fear: he 
told him intrepidly, that he very much approved his 
virtue, but diſliked his ſwearing, and begged him not 
to addict himſelf to fo bad a cuſtom, without which 
he ſaid he might fight as bravely as Achilles did. In- 
deed he was charmed with this diſcourſe: he told the 
gentleman, He would willingly have gone many miles 
to have met a man of his generous way of thinking; 
that if he pleaſed to fit down, he ſhould be greatly 
delighted to commune with him : for though he was 
a clergyman, he would himſelf be ready, if thereto | 
called, to lay down his life for his country. 

The gentleman ſat down, and Adams by him; and 
then the latter began, às in the following chapter, a 
diſcourſe which we have placed by itſelf, as it is not 
_ the molt curious in this, but perhaps in any other 
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A notable diſſertation by Mr Abraham Adams; ufere- 
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in that gentl:-man appears in a political light. 


DO affure you, Sir, ſays he, taking the gentle- 

man by the hand, I am heartily glad to meet 
with a man of your kidney: for tho' I am a poor 
parion, I will be bold to ſay, I am an honeſt man, 
and would not do an ill thing to be made a biſhop : 
nay, tho' it hath not fallen in my way to offer ſo 
noble a ſacrifice, I have not been without oppor- 
tunities of ſuffering for the ſake of my conſcience, 
I thank Heaven for them; for I have had relations, 
tho” I fay it, who made fome figure in the world 
particularly a nephew, who was a ſhopkeeper, and 
an alderman of a corporation. He was a good lad, 
and was under my care when a boy, and I believe 
would do what I bade him to his dying day. In- 
deed, it looks like extreme vanity in me, to affect be- 
ing a man of ſuch conſequence, as to have ſo great 
an intereſt in an alderman ; but others have thought 
ſo too, as manifeſtly appeared by the rector, whoſe 
curate I formerly was, ſending for me on the ap- 
proach of an election, and telling me, If I expected 
to continue in his cure, that I muſt bring my ne- 
phew to vote for one Colonel Courtly, a gentleman 


whom I had never heard tidings of till that inſtant. 


I told the rector, I had no power over my nephew's 
vote, (God forgive me for ſuch prevarication !) that 
I ſuppoſed he would give it according to his con- 
ſcience; that I would by no means endeavour to 
influence him to give it otherwiſe. He told me, It 
was in vain to equivocate : that he knew I had al- 
ready ſpoke to him in favour of Eſquire Fickle my 
neighbour ; and indeed it was true I had: for it was 
at a ſeaſon when the church was in danger, and 
when all good men expected they knew not what 
would happen to us all. I then anſwered bvldly, If 
he thought I had given my promiie, he affronted 
me, in propoſing any breach of it. Not to be too 
prolix ; I perſevered, and ſo did my nephew, in the 
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* eſquire's intereſt, who was choſe chiefly through his 
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means ; and ſo I lolt my curacy. Well, Sir, Lut do 
vou think the 'ſquire ever mentioned a word of the 
church? Ne vorbum gnldem, ut itn dicum ; within 
two years he wot a place, and ih my fiince hved 
in London ; where | kave been iuformed, (but God 
jorbid | thould betieve thit) that he never fo much 
as gocth to church. I remained, Sir, a confiilerable 
tine without any cure, and lived a full month on 
one funeral ſermon, whi kh 1 preached on the indil- 
poſit ion of a elergoman : hut this by the bye. At 
laſt, when Mr Fickle por his ple, Colonel Conrt- 
ley ſtood again; and who hould make intereſt for 
him, but Vr Fickle himelf? that very ident ear 
Mr Fickle, who had formerly cls | me, the Colon: 
wits un enemy boch to the church aud tate, had tl. 
confidence to !ol!icit my nephew tor him ; ** t. 
Colonel himſelf offered me to make vie ch: wlain to 
his regiment, which I refuſed in Jan of Sir CI- 
ver Hearrv, who told us he would f:crifice every 
thing to h's country; and I b:heve he would, ex- 
cept his hunting, which he ſtuck ſo elole to, that 
ia five years together he went but twice up to parlia- 
ment; and one ot thule times, I have been told, 
never was within ſight of the houſe. However, 
he was u worthy man, and the beit friend I cver 
ha? : for by his intereſt with a biihop, he got me 
rep|1:ed into my curacy, and gave me eight pounds 
out of h's own pocket to buy me a gon and cafe 
ſock, and freniih my honte. He had our interet 
while he He. which was not any yeurs, On 
his death I had etl pf lications mide to me ;for 
all the wer! kiew the intere.! | hal with my good 
nephew, ho now wir a le ding man in the cor- 
poration ; and dir Thomas ooh» 1 the eſtate 
which had been Sir Olieer'e, ae h-miclt a 
candidate Fe was then 4 voung vemleman jult 
come from hi wovelsg an Hit Wd me gead to bear 
him diſcourſe ca afiuirs, 1 hich for my par:, f 
knew nothing of. If I but bee mailer t a thou. 
ſand votes, h: flowld ba + bad them ant. I en. 
gazed my nephew in his in reit; ard he was ct 
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ed, and a very ſine parliament-man he was. They 
tell me he made ſpeeches of an hour long; and I 
have been told very fine ones: but he could never 
perſuade the parliament to be of his opinion, —Non 
emmnia pojſumus omnes, He promiſed me a living, 
poor man; and I believe I thould have had it, but 
an accident happened ; which was, that my Lady 
had promiſed it betore, unknown to him. This 
indeed I never heard till afterwards: for my ne- 
phew, who died about a month befere the incum- 
bent, always told me I might be aſlured of it. 
Since that time, Sir Thomas, poor man, had al- 
ways ſo much bufinets, that he vever could find lei- 
ſure to ſee me. I believe it was partly my Lady's 
fault too, who did not think my dreis good enongh 
ſor the gentry at her table, However, I muſt do 
him the juſtice to ſay, he never was ungratetul ; 
and I have alwiys found his kitchen, and his cel- 
lar too, open to me; many a time :fter fervice on 
a Sunday, for I preach at tour churches, have I re- 
cruited my ſpirits with a pglais of his ale. Since 
my nephew's death, the corporation is in other 
hands; and I am not a man ct that conſequence I 
was formerly. I have now no longer any talents 
to lay out in the ſervice of my country; and to 
whom nothing is given, of him can nothing be re- 
quired, However, on all proper ſeaſons, fuch as the 
appreach of an election, I throw a ſuitable daſh or 
two into my fermors; which I have the pleaſure 
to hear is not dilagreeable to Sir Thomas, and the 
other honeit gentlemen my neighbours, who have 
all promiſed me theſe five years, to procure au 
ordination for a ſan of mine. who is now near 
thirty, hath an infinite ſtock of learning, and is, I 
thank Heaven, of an unexceptionable life; tho”, as 
he was never at an univerſity, the biſhop refuſes to 
ordain him. Too much care caniot indeed be 
taken d admitting any to the acred office; tho' I 
hope he will never act ſo as to be a dilgrace to any 
order; but will ſerve his God aud his country to 
the utmolt of his power, as I have endeavoured to 
do before him; nay, and will lay down his lite 

* when- 
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« whenever called to that purpoſe. I am ſure have 
educated him in thoſe principles; ſo that I have 
acquitted my duty, and ſhall have nothing to an- 
{wer for on that account; but I do not diitrult him: 
for he is a good boy; and, if Providence ſhould 
throw it in his way to be of as much conſequence 
in a public light, as his father once was, I can 
unſwer for him, he will ule his talents as honeſtly 
as I have done. 


CHA F. E. 


In nv ch the r loman deſcants on bravery and heroic 
virtue, till an unlucky accident puts an end to the 
diſco e. 


1 N E gentleman highly commended Mr Adams. 
for his good reſolutions, and told him, He 
hoped his fon would tread in his ſteps; addtng, 
that if he would not die for his country, he would 
not be worthy to live in it. I'd make no more of 
* ſhooting a man that would not die for his country, 
© than.” 

* Sir,” ſaid he, © I have diſinherited a nephew who 
* 15 in thearmy ; becauſe he would not exchange his 
* committon, aud go to the Welt Indies. I believe 
* the raſcal is a coward, though he pretends to be in 
love torfooth. I would have all ſuch tellows hanged, 
Sir; I would have them hanged.“ Adams anſwer- 
ed, That would be too ſevere; that men did not 
make themſelves; and if fear had too much aſcend- 
* ance in the ming, the man was rather to be pitied 
than abhorred; that reaſon and time might teach 
him to ſubdue it.” He faid, a man might be a 
* coward at one time, and brave at another. Homer,” 
fays he, who ſo well underſtood and copied nature, 
* hath taught us this leſſon; for Paris fights, and 
* Hector runs away: nay, we have a mighty inſtance 
* of this in the hiitory of later ages, no longer ago 
than the 705th year of Rome, when the great Pom- 
© pey, who had won ſo many battles, and been ho- 
© noured with fo many triumphs. and of whoſe va- 
© lour ſeveral authors, eſpecially Cicero and * 
2 | las 
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© lus have formed ſuch eulogiums; this very Pompey 
left the battle ot Phartalia before he had loſt it, and 
retreated to his tent, where he fat like the molt pu- 
ſillanimous rafcal in a fit of deſpair, and yielded a 
victory, which was to deterraine the empire of the 
world, to Cæfar. I am not much travelled in the 
hiitory of modern times, that is to ſay, thele laſt 
thouſand years: but thoſe who are can, I make no 
queſtion, furnith you with parallel inſtances.” He 
concluded therefore, that had he taken any fuch haity 
reſolutions againſt his nephew, he hoped he would 
coniider better, and retra&t them. The gentleman 
anſwered with great warmth, and talked much ot cou- 
rage and his country, till perceiving it grew late, he 
aiked Adams, * what place he intended for that 
* night?” He told him, he waite1 there for the 
ſtage- coach.“ "The itage-coach ! Sir, ſaid the gen- 
tleman, they are all pait by long ago. You may 
* ſec the lait yourſelf almolt three miles before us.“ 
I proteit and ſo there are,” cries Adams, then I 
+ mult make haſte and follow them.” The gentle- 
man told him, he would hardly be able to over- 
take them; and that it he did not know his way, 
he would be in danger of loſing himſelf on the 
downs; for it would be preſently dark; and he 
might ramble about all night, and, perhaps, find 
himſelf farther from his journey's end in the morn» 
ing than he was now. He advitzd him therefore to 
accompany him to his houte, which was very little 
out of his way, alfaring him, that he would nad 
ſome country-tellow in his parith, who would con- 
duct him for ſixpence to the city where he was go- 
ing, Adams accepted this propoſal, and on they 
travelled, the gentleman renewing the diſcourſe on 
courage, and the infamy of not being ready at all 
times to ſacrifice our lives to our country. Night over- 
took them much about the ſame time as they arrived 
near ſome buſhes : whence, on a ſudden, they heard 
the moſt violent ſhrieks imaginable in a female voice. 
Adams offered to ſnatch the gun out of his compa- 
nion's hand. What are you doing ?* ſaid he. 
* Doing!” ſays Adams, I am baltewng to the aſ- 
| * filtance 
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* fiſtance of the poor creature whom ſome villins are 
* murdermg.” Lou are not mad enough, I hope,“ 
ſays the gentleman, trembling: Do you conſider 
* this gun is only charged with ſhot, and that the 
* robbers ares mo!t probably furniſhed with piſtols 
* loaded with bullets? This is no buſineſs of ours; 
let us make as much haite as poſſible out of the 
* way, or we may tall into their hands ourſelves.” 
The thrieks now increuſing, Adams made no anſwer, 
but ſnapt his fingers, and brandithing his crabitick, 
made directly to "the place whence the voice iſſued; 
and the man of courage made as much expe.lition to- 
wards his own home, whither he efcaped in a very 
ſhorc time without once looking behind him: where 
we will leave him, to conteraplate his own bravery, 
and to cenſure the want of it in others; and return 
to th: good Adams, who, on coming up to the place 
whence the noite proceeded, found a woman ſtrug- 
gling with a man, who had thrown her on the ground. 
and had almo.t overpowered her. The great ab'li- 
ties of Mr Adams were not neceffary to have formed 
a right judgment of this atfair on the firſt ſignt. He 
did not therefore want the emtreaties of the poor 
wretch to afhit her; but lifting up his erabſtick, he 
E&.cdiately levelled a blow at that part of the ra- 
vithzr's heal, where, according to the opinion of the 
ancients, the brains of ſome perſons are depoſited, 
and which he had undoubtedly let forth, ha.l not 
Nature (who, as wife men have obſerved, equips all 
creatures with what is molt expedient for them) taken 
a provident care (as ſh: always doth with tho!z the 
intends for enccunters) to make this part of the head 
three times as thick as thole of ordinary men, who 
are deſigne J to exercife talents which are vulganly 
called rati:nal, and for whom, as brains are necettury, 
ſhe is obliced to leave ſome room for them in the vi 
vity of the ſkull : whereas, thole ingredients being 
entirely uſeleſs to perions of the heroic chiling. ins 
hath an opportunity of thickening the bone, 0 5 
to make it lels ſubject to any impremion, or liable to 
be cracke.1 or broken; and indeed, in tome wito are 
predeſtined to the command of armies aud empires, 
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ſke is ſupp oled ſometimes to make that part perfectly 
solid. 

As a game- cock, when engaged in amorous toying 
with a hen, if perchance he eipies another cock at 
hand, immediately quits his female, and oppoſes him- 
ſelf to his rival; ſo did the raviſher, on the inſorma- 
tion of the crabſtick, immediately leap from the wo- 
man, and haſten to aſſail the man. He had no wea- 
pons but what Nature had furnithed him with. Hows 
ever, he clenched his fiit, and prefently darted it at 


\that part of Adams's breaſt where the hcart is lodged. ' 


Adams ſtaggered at the violence of the blow, when 
throwing away his ſtaff, he like wiſe clenched that n{t 
which we have before commemorated, and would have 
diſcharged it full in the breaſt of his antagoniſt, had 
he not dextcroufly caught it with his left hand, at 
the ſame time darting his head, (which ſome modern 
heroes of the lower claſs uſe, like the battering-ram 
of the Ancients, for a weapen of offence; auother 
reaſon to admire the cunningneſs of Nature, in com- 
poling it of thoſe impenetrable materials), dathing his 
head, I fay, into the ſtomach of Adams, he tum- 


bled him on his back, and not having any regard to 
(the laws of heroiſm, which would have reſtrained 


him from any farther attack on his enemy till he was 
again on his legs, he threw himicif upon bim, and 
Hying hold en the ground with bis lett hand, he with 
his right belaboured the body of Adams til} he was 
weary, and indeed til! he concluded (to uſe the lan- 
zuage of fighting) that he had done his buſineis; 
er in the lJauguage of poetry, that he had fent him 
vo the ſhades below; in plain Englith, that he was 


dead, 


Eut Adams, who was no chicken, and could bear 

a Erubbing as well as any bexing champion in the 
uriverie, lay Hill only to watch his opportunity; and 
New perceiving his antagouitt to pant with his labours, 
he cxericd his utmoſt force at once, and with ſuch 
tuccels, that he overturned Lim, and became his ſu- 
perior; when fixing one of his knees in his breaſt, 
he cried out in an exulting voice, * It is my turn 
' and aitcr a ſew. minutes conkant applica- 
tion, 
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wor, he gave him ſo dextrons a blow juſt under his 
chin, that the fellow no longer retained ans motion, 
and Adams begun to tear he had ſtruck him once 
too often; for he often allerted, He ſhould be con- 
cerned to have the blood of even the wicked upon 
him. 

Adams got up, and called alond to the yonng wo- 
man,—* Ke of good cheer, dumſel, faid he, « you 
are no longer in danger of your ravithes, who, 1 
© am terribly afraid, lyes dead at my fect : but Gol 
forgive me what I have done in defence of inno- 
cence.“ The poor vretch, who had been ſome time 
in recovering ſtrength enongh to riſe, and had atter- 
wards, during the engagement, Rood trembling, be- 
mg diſabled by tear, even from running away, bear- 
ing her champion was victorious, came up to him, 
but not without apprehenſions, even of her deliverer ; 
which, however, the was oon reheved from, by his 
courteous behaviour and gentle words. They were 
both ſtanding by the body, which Jay motionleſs on 
the ground, and which Adams withed to fee ttir 
much more than the woman did, when he carne ly 
begged her to tell him, by 5 vr hat mizſortune ſhe came, 
at luch a time of night, into ſo lonely a place? She 
acquainted him, She was travelling towards Lone 
don, and had accidentally met with the perion from 
whom he had delivered her, who told her he venus 
likewiſe on his journey to the ſame place, and would 
keep her company: an offer which, tuſpeding no 
harm, the bad accepted': that he told her, they were 
at a ſmall tance trom an inn where Re night take 
up her lodging that evening, and he would thew her 
a Carer Wy to it than by following the road. That 

iu ihe had ſuipeted him, ( hich the did not, he poke 
fo kindly to her), being alone on theſe downs in ; the 
dark, ſhe had no hu nan mens to avoid him; that 
therefore the put her hole truit in Providence, and 
walked on, expecting every moment to arrive at the 
ma; when, on a ſudden, being come to thoie buthes, 
he deſired her to ſtop, and after ſome rude kiiſes, 
which the reſiited, and ſoine entreaties, which ſhe re- 
jected, be laid violent hands on her, and Mus at- 

tempting 
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tempting to execute his wicked will, when, the thank- 
ed God, he timely came up, and prevented him. 
Adams encouraged her tor faying the had put her 
whole truſt in Providence, and told her, He doubted 
not but Providence had ſent him to her deliverance, 
as a reward for that truſt. He wilthed indeed, he had 
nor deprived the wicxed wretch of lite, but God's 
will be done; he faid, He hoped the goodnets of 
his intention would excuſe him in the next world, 
and he truſted in her evidence to acquit him in this. 
He was then filent, and began to conſider with him- 
ſelf, whether it would be proper to make his eſcape, 
or to deliver himſel into the hands of juſtice; which 
meditation eaded as the reader will tee in the next 


chapter. 


FF 


Giving an account »f the ſtrange cataſtrophe of the pre- 
ceding adventure. <5ich drew par Adams into freſh 
calamities ; and who the e:man was who exwed the 
preſervation of her chajtity di his vifterious arm. 


HE ſilence of Adams, added to the darkneſs of 

the night, and lonelineſs of the place, ſtruck 
dreadful apprehenſions into the poor woman's mind: 
ſhe began to fear as great an enemy in her deliverer, 
as he had delivered her from; and us the had not 
light enough to diſcover the age of Adams, and the 
bunevolence viiible in his countenance, the ſuſpected 
he had uied her as ſome very honeſt men have uſed 
their country; and had refcued her out ot the hands 
of one rifler, in order to rifle her himſelt. Such were 
the ſuſpicions ſhe drew trom his filence : but indeed, 
they were ill-grounded. He ſtood over his vanquiih- 
| ed enemy, witely weighing in his mind the objections 
which might be made to either of the two methods of 
proceeding mentioned in the laſt chapter, his judg- 
ment ſometimes inclining to the one, and ſometimes 
to the other ; for both teemed to him to equally ad- 
viſcable, and ſo equally dangerous, that probably he 
would have ended his days, at leaſt two or three of 
them, 
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them, on that very ſpot, before he hal taken any re- 
ſolution : at length he lifted np his eyes, and ſpied a 
light at a diſtance, to which he in.tantly addrefled 
himſelf with Heus tu, Traveller, heut tu! He pretently 
heard ſeveral voices, and perceived the light approich- 
ing toward him. Ihe perions who attended the light 
began ſome to langh, others to ſing, and others to 
hallow, at which the woman, teitified tome fear, (for 
the kad concealed her ſuſpicions of the Parſon him- 
telt), but Adams faid, * Be of good cheer, Damtel, 
aud repoſe thy truſt in the ſame Providence which 
+ hath hitherto protected thee, and never will forſake 
the innocent.” Theie people who now approached 
were no other, Reader, than a ſet of yonng fellows, 
who came to theſe buſhes in purſuit of a diverſion 
which they call Bird-batting. This, if thou art ig- 
Rorant of it (as perhaps it thou haſt never travelled 
beyond Keuſington, Iflington, Hackney, or the Bo- 
rough, thou maylt be) I will inform thee, is per- 
formed by holding a large clap-net before a lanthorn, 
and at the fame time beating the buihes: for the 
birds, when they are diſturbed from their places of 
reſt, or rooſt, immediately make to the light, and fe 
are enticed within the net. Adams immediately told 

em what happened, and deſired them to hold the 
lant horn to the face of the man on the ground, for 
he teared he had ſmote him fatally, But, indeed, his 
fears were frivolous; tor the f-liow, though he had 
been ſtunned by the lat blow he received, had long 
fince recovered his ſenles, and finding himſelf quit 
of Adams, had liitened attentively to the difconrſe 
between him and the young woman; for whoſe de- 
parture he had patiently waited, that he might like- 
wite withdraw himſelf, having no longer hopes of 
ſucceeding in his deſires, which were moreover al- 
molt as well cooled by Mr Adams, as they conld have 
been by the young woman herſelf had he obtained 
his utmoſt with. This fellow who had a readine's at 
improving auy accident, thought he might now play 
a better part than thut of a dead man; and accord- 
ingly, the moment the candle was held to his face, 
he leaped up, and laying hold on Adams, cried 2 
Na. 
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* No, Villain, I am not dead, though you and your 
* wicked whore might well think me to, after the har- 
* barons cruelties you have exercited on me. Gentle- 
men, ſaid he, you are luckily come to the aſ- 
© filtance of a poor traveller, who would otherwiſe. 
have been robbed and murdered by this vile man 
and woman, who led me hither out of my way from 
the high-road, and both falling on me have uſed 
me as you ſee.” Adams was going to anſwer, when 
one of the young fellows cried, * D—n them, let's 
* carry thera both before the jultice.” The poor wo- 
man began to tremble, and Adams lifted up his voice, 
but in vain, Three or four of them lid hands on 
him. and one holding the lanthorn to his face, they 
all agreed, He had the molt villainous countenance 
they ever beheld; and an attorney's clerk who was of 
the company declared, He was fure he had remem- 
bred him at the bar. As to the woman, her hair was 
diſhevelled in the ſtruggle; and her noſe had bled, 
ſo that they could not perceive whether the was hand- 
fome or ugly. but they ſaid her fright plainly difco- 
vered her guilt. And ſearching her pockets. as they 
did thoſe of Adams for money, which the fellow ſaid 
he had loit, they found in her pocket a purſe with 
ſome gold in it, which abundantly convinced them, 
eſpecially as the fellow offered to ſwear to it. Mr 
Adams was fonnd to have no more than one halr- 
penny about him. This, the clerk ſaid, was a great 
preſumption that he was an old offender, by cunning- 
ly giving all the booty to the woman. To which all 
the reſt readily aſſented. 

This accident promiſing them better ſport than 
what they had propoſed, they quitted their mtention 
of catching birds, and unanimouſly refolved to pro- 
ceed to the juſtice with the offenders. Being inform- 
ed what a deſperate fellow Adams was, they tied his 
hands behind him ; and having hid their nets among 
the buſhes, and the lanthorn being earried before 
them, they placed the two priſoners in their front, 
and then began their march : Adams not only ſub- 
mitting patiently to his own fate, but comforting and 
encouraging his companion under her „ 
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Whilſt they were on their way, the clerk inform- 


ed the reſt, that this adventure would prove a very 
beneficial one: for that they would be all entitled to 
their proportion of 801. for apprehending the rob- 
bers. This occaſtoned a contention concerning the 
parts which they had feverully borne in taking them 
one inſiſting, he ought to have the greate't ſhare ; 
for he had firſt Laid his hands on Adams; another 
claiming a ſuperior part, for having firit held the 
anthorn to the man's face on the ground, by which, 
e faid, the whole was diſcovered. The clerk 
claimed four fifths of the reward, for having propoied 
to fearch the pritoners ; and likewile the carrying 
them before the juliice : he ud, indeed, in ſtrict 
juſtice, he ought to have the whole. Theſe claims, 
however, they at Jail conicated to refer to a future 
deciſion, but ſeemed all to agree that the clerk was 
entitled to a moiety, They then debated whit mo- 
ney ſhould be allotted to the young fellow, who had 
been employed only in holding the nets. He very 
modeſtly faid, That he did not apprehen.: any large 
proportion would fall to his ſhare ; but hoped they 
would allow him ſomething : he defired them to 
conſider, that they had athgned their nets to his 
care, which prevented him trom being as forward 
as any in laying hold of the robbers, (for to theſe 
innocent people were callea;) that if he had not oc- 
cupicd the nets, fome other mitt : concluding how- 
ever, that he ſhould be contented with the tmalleit 
ſhare imaginable, and ſhould think that rather their 
bounty than his merit. But they were all ununi- 
mous in excluding him from any part whatever, the 
clerk particularly fwearing, if they gave him a thil- 
ling, they might do what they pleated with the reſt; 
for he would not concern himſelf with the affair. 
This contention was ſo hot, and ſo totally engaged 
the attention of all the partics, that a dextrous 
nimble thief, had he been in Mr AJlams's ftuation, 
would have taken care to have given the jultice no 
trouble that evening. Indeed, it require. not the 
art of a thepher:1 to eſcape, eſpecially as the dark- 
neſs of the night would have fo much beit ieuded * ; 
ut 
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but Adams truſted rather to his ianocence than his 
heels, and without thinking of flight, which was 
eaiy, or reſiſtance (which was imp; ble, as there 
were ſix luily young fellous, beides the villain him- 
ſelf, preſent) he walked with perfect reſignation the 
way they thought proper to conduct him. 

Adams frequently vented himſelt in ejaculations 
during their journey; at laſt poor Jofenh Andrews 
occurring to his mind, he could not refrain ſighing 
forih his name, which being heard by his companion 
in af: &ion, the cried, with ſome vchemende, Sure 
* ] thould know that voice; you cannot certainly, 
Sir, be Mr Abraham Adene ?* © Indeed, damſel,' 
ſrvs he, © thit is my name; there is ſomething allo 
in your Wes. which periuades me I have heard it 
before.“ La, Sir, fays the, don't you remem- 
* ber poor Fanny?' * How, Fanny! anſwered 
Adams, indeed I very well remember you; what 
can have brought yon hither ?* I have told yon, 
Sir, replied the, © I was travelling towards Lon- 
don; but | thought you mentioned ſoſeph Andrews, 
pray what is become of him?“ I left him, Child, 
this aſternoon, faid Adams, in the ſtage-coach, 
in his way towards our parith, whether he is going 
to ſce you.“. To fee me! La, Sir,“ anſwered 
Fanny, * ſure you jecr me; what mould he be go- 
ing to fee me for? © Can you as that ?* replied 
Adams, * | hope, Fanny, you are not inconſtant; 1 
aiſure you he d ſerves mach better cf vou.“ La! 
Mr Adums, faid the, what is Mr Joteph to me ? 
I am ture [ never had any thing to ſay to him, but 
as one fellow-ſervant wight ro anothe . I am 
ſorry to hear this, faid ums ; * a virtuous paſlion 
for a young man, is what no woman need be atham- 
el of, You either do not tell me truth, or you are 
falle to a very worthy man. Adams then told her 
what hu happened at the inn, to which ſhe likened 
very attentively ; and a fish often eſcaped from her, 
not ith! landing her wmott endervonrs to the con- 
trary; nor could the prevent terfelt from aiking a 
thoutand queſtions, which would have affared any one 
but Adams, who never ſaw larther into people than 
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they deſired to let him, of the truth of a paon the 


enleavonred to conceal. Indeed, the fact was, that 
this poor girl having heard of Joſeph's me frꝭ,ne by 
ſome of the ſervants belonging to the coach, which 
we have formerly mentioned to have ſtopt at the inn 
while the poor Youth was confined to his bed. that 
inftant abandoned the cow ſhe was milking, and tak- 
ing with her a little bundle of clothes under her arm. 
and all the money the was worth in her own purſe, 
without conſulting any one, immediately fer forward, 
in purſuit of one, whom, notwithilanging her he- 
neſs to the Parfon, the loved with inc; preſhible vio- 
lence, though with the pureſt and wott Acbeate pal- 
ſion. This ſhyueſs therefore, as we truſt it will re- 
commend her character to all our fem2le readers, and 
not greatly ſurprize ſuch of our males as are well ac- 
quainted with the younger part of the other ſex, we 
fhall not give our lelves any trouble to vindicate, 


 & = mw 


What happoned te them axbile lere the Juſtice. A chape 
ter very full of learning. 


HEIR fellow- -travetlers were fo cngaged in the 
hot diipute concerning the divißon of the re— 
ward for apprehending theſe innocent people, that 
they attended very little to their diſcourie. They were 
now arrived at the juſtice's houle, and kad ſent one 
of his ſervants in to acquaint his worſhip, that they 
had taken two robbers, nad brought them before him. 

The Juſtice, who was juſt returned from a fox-chulc, 
and had not yet finiſhed his dinner, ordered ther to 
carry the pritoners into the table, whither they were 
attended by all the ſervants in the houſe, an al! the 
people in the neighbcurkood, who flecked together 
to ſee them with as much curiclity as if there was 
fomething uncommon to be ſeen, or that a rogue did 
not look like other people. 

The Juſtice now being in the height of his mirth 
and his cups, bcthought himſelf of the prifemcrs 3 5 
and telling his company he believe mh Y it 
good ſport in their examinatior 
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his preſence. They had no ſooner entered the room, 
than he began to revile them, ſaying, that robbe- 
ries on the highway were now grewn fo frequent, 
that people could not fleep ſately in their beds, and 
aſſured them they both thould be made examples of 
at the enſuing ailives, After he had gone on fome 
time in this manner, he was reminded by his clerk, 
that it would be proper to take the depoſitions of 
the witneſſes againſt them: which he bid him do, 
and he would light his pipe in the mean time. Whillt 
the clerk was employed in writing down the depoſi- 
tion of the fellow who pretended he had been robbed, 
the Juſtice employed himſelf in cracking jeits on poor 
Fanny, in which he was ſeconded by all the company 
at table. One atked, whether ihe was to be indicted 
for a highwayman? Another whifpered in her 
car, if ſhe had not provided herſelf a great belly, 
he was at her ſervice. A third faid, he war- 
ranted ſhe was a relation of Turpin. To which 
one of the company, a great wit, ſhaking his head, 
and then his fides, aniwered, He believed the was 
nearer related to Turpis ; at which there was an 
univerſal laugh. They were proceeding thus with 
the poor girk when ſome body ſmoaking the caſſock 
peeping forth from under the great coat of Adams, 
cried out, What have we here? a parſon ?* How, 
« firrah,” ſays the Juſtice, © do you go robbing in the 
« dre of a clergyman ? let me tell you, your habit 
© will not entitle you to the benefit of the clergy.” 
Les, faid the witty fellow, he will have one be- 
«* nefit of clergy, he will be exalted above the heads 
* of the people; at which there was a ſecond laugh. 
And now the witty ſpark, ſeeing his jokes take, be- 
gan to riſe in ſpirits ; and turning to Adams, chal- 
lenged him to cap verſes, and provoking him by gi- 
ving the firſt blow, he repeated, 


Malle meum lovibus cord” eff vilevile telis. 


Upon which Adams, with a look full of ineffable 
contempt, told him, he deſerved ſcourging for his 
pronunciation. The witty fellow anſwered, * What 
* Jo you. deſerve, Doctor, for not being able to an- 
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-« {wer the firſt time? Why, I'll give you one, you 
„ blockhead—with an S.” 


Si licet, ut fulvum ſectatur in ignibus haurum. 


What, can't not wich an M neither ? thou art 
a pretty fellow for a parion—, Why didſt not ſteal 
ſome of the parſon's Latin as well as his gown ? An- 
other at the table then antwered, * If he had, you would 
© have been too hard for him; I remember you at 
the college a very devil at this ſport; I have ſeen 
you catch a freſh man: for nobody chat knew you, 
« would engage with you.” I have forgot thote 
things now,” cried the wit. I believe I could have 
done pretty well formerly.—Let's fee, what did 1 
* end with—an M again—ay 


* Mars, Bacchus, Ap:ll, virorum. 


© I could have done it once.'——* Ah! Evil betide 
you, and io you can now, ſaid the other, nobody 
in this country will undertake you.“ Adams cout 
hold no longer; Friend,” ſaid he, I have a boy 
not above eight years old, who would inſtruct thee, 
that the lait verſe runs thus: 


* Ut ſunt divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum. 


I hold thee a guine of that,” ſaid the wit, throw- 
ing the money on the table. And I'll go your 
halves, cries the other. Done, anſwered Adams; 
but upon applying to his pocket, he was forced to 
retract, and own he had no money about him; which 
ſet thein all a- laughing, and —2 the triumph ot 
his adverſary, which was not moderate, any more 
than the approbation he met with from the whole 
company, who told Adams, he muſt go a little longer 
to ſchool, before he attempted to attack that gentle- 
man in Latin. | 
The clerk having finiſhed the depoſitions, as well 
of the fellow himſelf, as of thoſe who apprehended 
the priſoners, delivered them to the Juflice ; who ha- 
ving {worn the ſeveral witneſſes, without reading u 
fyllable, ordered his clerk to make the mittimus. 
O 2 Aduas 
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Adams then ſaid, he hoped he thould not be 


condenmed unheard.” No, no,” cries the Jufitce, 
you will be aſked what you have to fay for yourſelf, 
when yau come on your trial: we are not trying 
you now; I ſhall only commit you to goal; if you 
can prove your innocence at Size, you will be found 
Ignctamus, and ſo no hirm done.“ ls it no pu- 
riſament, Sir, for an innocent man to ly ſeveral 
months in goal?“ cries Adams: I beg you would 
at leaſt hear me bauiore you ſigu the mittimus.“ 
What figniſies all you can fay?? ſays the Jullice, * is 
it not here in black nad white againſt you? I muſt 
tell you, you area very impertinent fellow, to take 
up ſo much of my time.—So make haſte with his 
mittimus.“ 

The clerk now acqquainted the Juſtice, that among 
other ſu/picious things, as a penknite, Sc. found in 
Adams's pocket, they had diſcovered a book written, 
as he apprehended, in cyphers : for no one could read 
a word in it. Ay,” fays the Juitice, the fellow 
* may be mor? than a common robber, he may be in 
© a plot aguinit the government—Produce the book.” 
Upon which the pour manulcript of Eſchylus, which 
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Adams had trantcribed with his own. hand, was. 


brought forth; and the juſtice lookmy at it thook his 
head, and turning to the pritoner aſked the meaning 
oi thoſe cyphers. Cyphers!” anſwered Adams, it 
is a manuicript of Aichylus.” * Who? who?” faid 
the justice. Adams repeated. Tichylus.“ That 
© is an outlandith name,” cried the clerk. A ficti- 
* tious name rather, I believe,“ ſaid the Juſtice. One 
of the company declared it looked very much like 
Greek. * Greek?” faid the ſuſtice, why tis all 
* writing.? * No,” ſays the other, © I don't poſitively 
«* ſay it is fo; for it is a very long wire ſince I have 
* ſeen any Creek: there's one,” ius he, turning to 
the parica of the parith, who was preſeat, * will tell 
us immecliately.“ The parion taking up che book, 
and putting on his ſpectacles and gravity together, 
m ttered tome words to himfelf, and then prozounced 
alouwl—* Ay, indeed, it is a Greck manuſcript, a very 
fine piece cf antiquity. I make no doubt but — 
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© ſtolen from the ſame clergyman from whom the 
* rogue took the catfock. What did the raſcal 
mean by his Xſchylus ?* ſays the Juitice. * Pooh!“ 
anſwered the Doctor, with a contemptuous grin, 
* do you think that fellow knows any thing of this 
© book? Aichylus ! ho! ho! I fee now what it is— 
* 2 manuſcript of one of the fathers. I know a 
* nobleman who would give a great deal of money for 
* ſuch. a piece of antiquity.— , ay, queltion and 
* anſwer. The beginning is the catechiſm in Greet. 
Ay, ay,;—Pollaki ti What's your atune ? — 
Ay, What's your name?” ſays the Juilice to Adams, 
who anſwered, It is &.ichylus, and I will maintain 
it. —“ O it is!“ fays the Juſtice, * make Vir Xichy- 
his his mittimus. I will teach you to banter me 


- © with a falſe name.” 


One of the company having looked ſtedfuſtly at 
Adams, aſked him, If he did not know Lady Booby ? 
Upon which Adams, preſently calling him to mind, 
anſwered in a rapture, * O Squire, are you there? L 
© believe you will inform his Worſhip I am-innocent.” 
I can indeed ſay, replied the Squire, that I amv 
very much ſurpriſed to ſee you in this ſituation ;* 
and then addreſſing himielf to the Juitice, he ſaid, 
Sir, I aſſure you, Mr Adams is a clergyman as he 
* appears, and a gentleman of a very good character. 
« I with you would enquire a little farther into this 
affair; for I am convinced of his innocenc-.* 
© Nay,” 'fays the Juſtice, * if he is a gentleman, aud 
* you are ſure he is innocent, I don't deſire to com- 
mit him, not I; I will commit the woman by her- 
* ſelf, and take your bail for the gentleman; loc k 
* into the book, clerk, and fee bow it is to take 
bail: come—and make the mittimus for the wo- 
man as falt as you an.“ * Sir,” aries Adams, I 
* affure you the is as innocent as myſelit.“ Perhaps, 
ſaid the Squire, there may be ſome miſtake; pray 
let us hear Mr Adams's relation.“ With all my 
heart, anſwered the Juitice, ©* and give the gentle— 
man a glais to wet his whiſtle before he be: gins. 
I know how to behave myielf to gentlemen as well 


as another. Nobody can ſay 1 have commirted a 
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fm wo fince I have been in the commiſſion.” 
then be. an the narrative, in which, tho” he. 
was very proliz, he was uninterrupted, unleſi by ie» 
veral hums and ha's of the Juſtice, and his deſire to 
repeat thoſe parts which ſeemed to him moſt material. 
When he had finiſhed, the Juſtice, who, on what the 
Squire had ſaid, believed every ſyllable of his (tory 
on his bare affirmation, notwithitanding the depoſi- 
tions on oath to the contrary, began to let looſe ſe- 
veral rogues and raſcals agzinſt the witneſs, whom 
he crdered to ſtand forth, bur in vain : the ſaid wit- 
neſs, long fince, finding what turn matters were like 
to take, had privily withdrawn, without — 
the iſſue. The juſtice now flew into a violent puſ- 
fion, and was hardly prevailed with not to commit the 
innocent fellows, who had been impoſed on as well 
as himſelf. He ſwore, They had beit find out the 
fellow who was guilty of perjury, and bring him be- 
fore him within two days, or he would bind them 
all over to their good behaviour. They all promited 
to naſe their belt endeavours to that purpote, and were 
diſmiſſed. Then the Juſtice inficted, thit Mr Adams 
ſnould fit down and take a glats with him; and the 
t arion of the parith delivered him back the manu- 
ſeript without ſazing a word; nor would Adams, 
who plainly diſcerned his ignorance, expoſe it. As 
for Fanny, the was, at her own requeſt, recommended 
to the care of a maid- ſervant oi the houſe, who help- 
ed her to new-drels, and clean herſelf. 

The company in the parlour had not been long 
ſeated, beſore they were alarmed with a horrible up- 


rour from v ithout, where the perſons who had appre- 


hended Adams and Fanny, had been regaling, ac- 
cording to the cultom of the houſe, with the jquſtice's. 
ſtrong beer. Theſe were all fallen together by the 
ears, and were cuffing each other without any mercy. 
1 he Juitice himſelf fallred out, and, with the dignity 
of his preſence, ſoon put an end to the fray. On his 
return into the parlour, he reported, That the oc- 
caſion of the quarrel was no other than a diſpute, 
to whom, if Adams had been convicted, the greater 
ſhare of che reward for apprehen ling him had be- 
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Jonged. All. the company laughed at this, except 
Adams, who, taking his pipe from his mouth, fetched 
a deep groan, and ſaid, he was concerned to ſee ſo- 
litigious a temper in men: that he remembered a 
ſtory ſomething like it in one of the pariſhes where 
his cure lay: © There was, continued he, © a com- 
« petition between three young, fellows for the place 
of the. clerk, which I diſpoſæd of to the beſt of my 
abilities, according to merit: that is, I gave it to 
him who had the huppieſt knack at ſetting a pſalm. 
The clerk was no ſooner eitablithed in his place, 
than a contention began between the two diſap- 
pointed candidates concerning their excellence, euch 
contendmg, on whom, had they two been the only 
competitors, my election would have fallen. This 
diſpute frequently diſturbed the congregation, and 
introduced a diſcord into the pſalmody, till I was 
forced to ſilence them both. But alas, the licigi- 
ous ſpirit could not be ſtifled; and being no longer 
able to vent itfelt in ſinging, it now broke forth in 
fighting. It produced many battles, {for they were 
very near a match;) and, I believe, would have 
ended fatally, had not the death of the clerk given 
me an opportunity to promote one of them to his 
place ; which preiently put an end to the ditpute, 
and entirely reconciled the contending parties.“ 
Adams then proceeded to make tome philoſophical 
obſervations on the tolly of growing warm in dit- 
putes, in Which neither party is intereſted. He then 
applied himielf vigoroufly to ſmoaking; and a long 
filence entued, which was at length broke by the Ju 
ſtice ; who began ru, fing forth his own prailes, and 
to value himſelf exceedingly on his nice diſcerament 
in the cauſe which had lately been before him. He 
was quickly interrupted by Mr Adams, between whom 
and his Worthip a diſpute now arole, whether he ought 
not, in ſtrictneis of law, to have committed him, the 
faid Adams; in which the latter maintained he ought 
to have been committed, and the Juſtice as vehe- 
mently held he 4 not. This had moſt probably 
produced a quarrel, (tor both were very violent and 
politive in their opinions), had not Fanny — 
card, 
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heard, that a young fellow was going from the Ju- 
ſtice's houſe to the very inn where the ſtage-coach, in 
which Joſeph was, put up. Upon this news, the im- 
mediately ſent for the Parſon out of the parlour. 
Adams, when he found her reſolute to go, (tho' ſhe 
would not own the reaſon, but pretended ſhe could 
not bear to ſee the faces of thoſe who had ſuſpected 
her of ſuch a crime) was as fully determined to 
with her; he accordingly took leave of the Juſtice and 
company, and fo ended a diſpute in which the law 
ſeemed ſhamefully to intend to ſet a magiſtrate and 
a divine together by the ears. 


C HH AF Xa. 


Avery delightful adventure, as well to the perſons con- 
cerned, as to the grod-natured reader. 


DAMS, Fanny, and the guide, ſet out toge- 
ther, about one in the morning, the moon being 
then juſt riſen. They had not gone above a mile be- 
fore a molt violent ſtorm of rain obliged them to take 
ſhelter in an inn, or rather alehouſe; where Adams 
immediately procured himſelf a good fire, a toaſt 
and ale, and a pipe, and began to ſmoke with great 
content, utterly forgetting every thing that had hap- 
ned, | 
Fanny likewiſe ſat down by the fire; but was much 
more impatient at the ſtorm. She preſently engaged 
the eyes of the hoſt, his wife, the maid of the houſe, 
and the young fellow who was their guide; they all 
conceived they had never ſeen any thing half 1b 
handſome: and indeed, Reader, if thou art of an 
amorous hue, I adviſe you to ſkip over the next para- 
graph: which, te render our tittory perfect, we are 
obliged to ſet down, humbly hoping. that we may 
eſcape the fate of Pygmalion : for if it ſhoutd happen 
to us or to thee to be ſtruck with this picture, we 
ſhould be perhaps in as helpleſs a condition as Nar- 
ciſſus; and might fay to oyrſelves, gu24 petis eff 
ruſquam. Or, if the fineſt features in it ſhould ſet 
Lady ——'s image before our eyes, we ſhould be ſtill 
12 
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in as bad ſituation, and might ſay to our deſires, 
Celum ipſum petimus ſtultitia. 

Fanny was now in the nineteenth year of her age; 
ſhe was tall and delicately ſhaped; but not one of 
thoſe flender young women, who tcem rather intend- 
ed to hang ap in the hall of an anatomitt, than for 
any other purpote. On the contrary, the was ſo plump, 
thut ſhe ſee:acd burſting through her tight ttays, eipe- 
cially in the part which contiucs her fwelling breaits. 
Nor did her hips want the atu.iance of a hoop to ex- 
tend them. "The exact ſhape ot her arms denoted 
the form of thoſe limbs which the concealed ; and 
though they were a little reddened by her labour, 
yet, if her fleeve flipped above her <ibow, or her hand- 
kerchief diſcovered any part of her neck, a whiteneſs 
appeared which the fineit Italian paint would be un- 
able to reach. Her hair was of a cheinut brown, and 
Nature had been extremely laviſh co her of it, vrhich 
ſhe had cut, and on Sundays uſed to curl down her 
neck in the modern taſhion. Her torehead was high, 
her eyebrows arched, and rather full than otherwie. 
Her eyes black and iparkling; her noſe juit inclining 
to the Roman; her lips red and moitt, and her under- 
lip, according to the opinion of the ladies, too pout- 
ing. Her teeth were white, but not exactly even. The 
ſ.nall-pox had leit one only mark on her chin. which 
was lo large, it might have been nuſtaken for a dimple, 
had not her leſt cheek produced one to near a neigh- 
boar to it, that the former ſerved only for a foil to the 
latter. Her conplexion was fair, a little injured by 
the tun, but overipread with ſuch a bloom, chat the 
fincit ladies would have exchanged all their white tor 
it: add to theſe a countenance, in which, though the 
was extremely baſhful, a ſenſibility appeared almoit 
incredible; nd a ſweetneſs whenever ihe finile4, be- 
yond either imitation or deicription, To concluile all, 
the had a natural geatility, ſuperior to the acquiſition 
ot art, and which. lurpriſed all who beheld her. 

This lovely creature was fitting by. the fire with 
Adams, when her attention was juddenly enga;zed by 
a voice from an inner rum, which. ſung the ſollow- 
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The SONG. 


c AY, Chloe, where muſt the ſavain fi ray, 
Who is by thy beauties undene, 
Ta waſh their remembrance away, 
To what diſtant Lethe muſi run? 
T he wwretch who is ſentenc'd to dia, 
May eſcape, and leave juſtice behind; 
From his country perhaps he may fly : 
But 9 can he fly from his mind! 


O rapture ! unthought of before, 
To be thus of Chloe paſſeſt ; 
Nor He, nor no tyrant's hard poaver, 
Her image can tear from my breaſt. 
But falt not Narciſſus more joy? 
IWith his &yes he beheld his lov'd charms ; 


Tet what he beheld, the ford boy 
Mere eagerly wijh'd in bis arms. 


Hom can it thy dear image be, 
IWhich fills thus my boſom with woe ? 
Can ought bear reſemblance to thee, 
IVhich grief ond not joy can beſtony ? 
This counterfeit ſnatch from my heart, 
Ye Pow'ts, the' with torment | rave, 
Tho' mortal will prove the fell ſmart, 
1 then ſhall find reſi in my grave. 


AF! fee the dear nymph o'er the plain 
Come fmiling aud tripping along, 
A thouſand Loves dance in ler train ; 
The Graces around her all throng. 
To meet her foft Zephyrus flies, 
And waſts all the fwerts from the flow'rs ; 
Ih, Rogue! whilſt he kiges her cyes, 
More faveets ſrem her breutl be devours. 


My foul, whilſt I gate, is on fire: 

But her looks xvere jo tender and kind, 
fly hope almoft reach'd my d:fire, 

Aud left lime Deſpair fur behind. 


Tranſport 
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Tranſported with madneſs I flexv, 
And eagerly ſeig d cn my bliſs ; 

Her boſom but half ſhe withdrew, 
But half” ſhe reſus'd my fond kiſs. 


Advances like theſe made me bold ; 
F whiſper'd her, Love, —we're alone, 
The reſt let immortals unfeld, 
No language can tell but their own. 
Ah! Chle, expiring, I cry'd, 
How long | thy cruelty bore ? 
Ah! Strephon, ſhe bluſhing reply'd, 
You ne er was 2 preſing before. 


Adams had been ruminating all this time on a paſ- 
ſige in Xſchylus, without attending in the leaſt to the 
voice, tho' one of the moit melodious that ever was 
heard; when caſting his eyes on Fanny, he cried out, 
* Bleſs us, you look extremely pale.“ Pale! Mr A- 
* dams,' fays the, © O Jetns!' and fell backward in her 
chair. Adams jumped up, flung his Xichylus into 
the tire, and fell a roaring to the people of the houſe 
for help. He ſoon ſummoned every one into the 
room, and the ſongiter among the reſt : but, O rea- 
der, when this nightingale, who was no other than 
Joſeph Andrews himſelf, ſaw his beloved Fanny in 
the ſituation we have deſcribed her, canſt thou con- 
ceive the agitation of his mind? If thou can'lt not, 
wave that meditation to behold his happineſs, when 
claiping her in his arms, he found lite and blood re- 
turning into her cheeks; when he ſaw her open her 
beloved eyes, and heard her with the ſofteſt accent 
whiſper, Are you Joſeph Andrews?“ © Art thou my 
* Fanny ?* he anſwered eagerly, and pulling her to 
his heart, he imprinted numberleſs kiſſes on her lips, 
without conſidering wio were preſent. 

If prudes are offended at the luſciouſneſs of this 
picture, they may take their eyes off from it, and tur- 
vey pariſon Adams dancing about the room in a rap- 
ture of joy. Some philoſophers may perhaps doubt, 
whether he was not the happieſt of the three; for 
the goodneſs of his heart enjoyed the bleſſings which 


were 
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were exulting in the breaſts of both the other two, 
together with his own. But we fhall leave fuch dif- 
quiſitions, as too deep for us, to thoſe who are build- 
ing ſome favourite hypotheſis, which they will refuſe 
no metaplyiical rubbith to erect and ſupport : for our 
part, we give it clearly on the fide of Joſeph, whoſe 
hip pinels was rot only greater than the Parſon's, but 


of longer duration: for as ſoon as the Frit tumults of 
Adams's rapture were over, he caſt his eyes towards 


the fire, where Mſchylus lay expiring; and immedi- 
ately reſcued the poor remains, to wit, the ſheep-ſkin 
covering of his dear friend, which was the work of 
his own hands, and had been his inſeparable compa- 
nion for upwards of thirty years. 

Fanny had no ſooner perfectly recovered herſelf, 
than the began to reſtrain the impetuoſity of her tran- 
ſports; and reflecting on what ſhe had done and ſuf- 
fered in the prelence of ſo many, ſhe was immedi- 
ately covered with confuſion; and puſhing Joſeph 
gently from her, ſhe begged him to be quiet: nor 
would adinit of either kiſs or embrace any longer. 
Then ſeeing Mrs Slipſlop, the curt'hed, and offered 
to advance to her ; but that high woman would not 
return her curt'fies ; but caſting her eyes another way, 
immediately withdrew into another room, muttering 
as the went, the wondered who the creature was. 


C BB AF. XK. 


 Adiſfertation concerning high people and tow people, avirh 


Mrs Slipflop's departure in no very good temper of 
mind, and the evil plight in which /he left Adams 


and his compuny. 


T will doubtleſs ſeem extremely odd to many read- 

ers, that Mrs Slipflop, who had lived ſeveral 
years in the ſame honſe with Fanny, ſhould in a ſhort 
ſeparation utterly forget her. And indeed the truth 
is, that ſhe remembered her very well. As we would 
not willingly therefore, that any thing ſhould appear 
unnatural in this our hiſtory, we will endeavour to 
explain the reaſons of her conduct; nor do we doubt 
being able to ſatisfy the moſt curious reader, that 


2 Mrs 
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Mrs Slipflop did not in the leaſt deviate from the 
common road in this behaviour; and indeed, had ihe 
done otherwiſe, he muſt have deſcended below her- 
= and would have very juſtiy been liable to cen» 
Be it known then, that the human ſpecies are di» 
vided into two ſorts of people, to wit, High people 
— Low people. As by high people, I would not be 
to mean — literally born higher in 
their demenſions than the reſt of the ſpecies, nor me- 
taphoricalty thoſe of exalted character or abilities; 
fo by tow people I cannot be conſtrued to intend the 
reverſe. High people fignify no other than people of 
Faſhion, and low people thoſe of no faſhion. Now 
this word fiiſhion hath by long uſe loſt its original 
meaning, from which at preſent it gives us a very dif- 
ferent idea: for I am deceived, if by perſons of fa- 
ſhion w2 do not generally inctude a conception of 
birth and accom; lith-nents ſuperior to the herd of man- 
kind; whereas, in reality, nothing more was originally 
meant hy a perſon of faſhion, thin a perſon who drefle 
hnnſelf in the fathion of the times; and the w 
really and truly fignifics no more at this day. Now 
the world being thas divided into people of fathion, 
and people of no faſhion, a fierce contention aroie bo- 
tween them; nor would thoie of one party, to avoid 
ſuſpicion, be ſeen publicly to ſpeak to thoſe of the 
other, though they often held a very good correſpon- 
dence in private. In this contention, it is difficult to 
fay which party ſucceeded : for whilſt the people of 
fathioa ſei-ed ſeveral places to their own uſe, ſuch as 
courts, aſſemblies, opcras, balls, c.; the people of 
no fuſhion, beſiles one royal ;lace, called his ma- 
Jeſty's bear- garden, have bee en in conſtant poſſeſſion of 
all hops, fairs, revels, Cc. Iwo places hive been 
agreed to be divided between them, naracly the church 
aud the play-houſe ; where they ſegregate theraſelves 
from each other in a remarkable manner : for as the 
—4 of fatkion exalt themſelves at church over the 
of the people of no faſhion, ſo in the play- 
houſe they abaſe chemſelves in the ſame degree under 
their feet. This diſtinction I have never met with 
Vor. VI. P any 
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any one able to account for: it is ſufficient, that {6 
far from looking on each other as brethren in the 
Chriſtian language, they feem ſcarce to regard each 
ether as ot the ſame ſpecies. This the terms, 
* ſtrange perſons, people one does not know, the 
% creature, wretches, beaſts, brutes,” and many other 
appellations, evidently demonſtrate; which Mrs Slip- 
Nop having often heard her miitreſs uſe, thought the 
had alio a right to uſe, in her turn: and, perhaps the 
was not miitaken ; for theſe two parties, eipecially 
thoſe bordering nearly on each other, to wit, the 
loweſt of the high and the higheſt of the low, often 
change their parties according to place and time; for 
thoſe who are people of fathion in one place, are of- 
ten people of no faſhion in another. And with re- 
rd to time, it may not be unpleaſant to ſurvey the 
picture of dependance like a kind of ladder : as for 
inſtance z early in the morning ariles the poſtilion, or 
ſome other boy, which great families, no more than 
great ſhips, are without, and falls to bruthing the 
clothes, and cleaning the thoes of John the footman, 
who being dreſſed himſelt, applies his hand to the fame 
Eibours for Mr Second-hand, the ſquire's gentleman 
the gentleman, in the like manner, a little iater in the 
day, attends the ſquire; the ſquire is no ſooner 
equipped, than he attends the levee of my lord ; 
which is no ſooner over, than my lord himtelt is ſeen 
at the levee of the favourite; who, after the hour of 
homage is at an end, appcars himſelf to pay homage 
to the levec of his fovercign. Nor is there perhaps, 
in this whole ladder of dependance, any one ſlep at a 
eater diſtance from the other, than the frit from the 
ond: fo that to a philoſopher the queition might 
only ſeem, whether you would chaſe to be a great 
man at fix in the morning, or at two in the atter- 
noon. And yet there are ſcarce two of theſe, who 
do not think the lealt fimiliarity wich the perſons be- 
low them a condeſcenſion, and, if they were to go 
one ſtep iurther, a degradation. | 
And now, reader, I hope thou wilt pardon this 
long digreitun, which ſeemed to me neceiſary to vin- 
dicate the great character of Mrs Slipflop, from what 
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low people, who have never ſeen high people, might 
thick an abſurdity ; but we who know them, mult 
have daily found very high perfons know us in one 
place and not in another, to-day, and not to-morrow z 
all which ir is difficult to account for, otherwiſe tham 
I have here endeavoured ; and perhaps, if the gods, 
according to the opinion of ſome, made men only te 
laugh at them, there is no part of our behaviour 
which anſwers the end of our creation better than 
this. 

But to return to our hiſtory : Adams, who knew 
no more of this than the cat which fat on the table,. 
imagining Mrs Slipſlop's memory had been much 
worſe than it really was, followed her into the next 
room, crying out, Madam Slipſlop, here is one of 
« your old acquaintance : do but ſee what a fine wo- 
ma nſhe is grown ſince ſhe left Lady Booby's ſervice.” 
© I think I reflect ſomething of her, anſwered ſhe 
with great dignity, but I can't remember all the in- 
« ferior ſervants in our family.” She then proceeded 
to ſatisfy Adams's curioſity, by telling him, when 
* ſhe arrived at the inn, ſhe found a chaiſe ready for 
her; that her lady being expected very ſhortly in 
the country, the was obliged to make the utmoſt 
© haſte, and in commenſuration of Joſeph's lame- 
* neſs, the had taken him with her;“ and laſtly, that 
© the exceſſive virulence of the ſtorm had driven 
them into the houſe where he found them. Aﬀer 
which, ſhe acquainted Adams with his having left 
his horſe, and expreſſed ſoine wonder at his having ſtray- 
ed ſo far out of his way, and at meeting him, as the 
faid, in the company of that wench, who the feared 
* was no better than ſhe ſhould be. 

The horſe was no ſooner put into Adams's head, 
but he was immediately driven out by this reflection 
on the character of Fanny. He proteſted, he be- 
* heved there was not a chaſter dainſel in the univerſe. 
I hewtily with, I heartily with,” cried he, (inap- 
ping his fingers), that all her betters were as good.” 
He then proceeded to inform her of the accident of 
their meeting; but when he came to mention the cir- 
cumſtance of dehvering? ber from the rape, ſhe _ 
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ſhe thought him properer for the army than the 
clergy : that it did not become a clergyman to lay 
violent hands on any one; that he ſhould have ra- 
ther prayed that the might be ſtrengthened. Adams 
faid, He was very far from being aſhamed of what 
be had done: the replied, Want of ſhame was not 
the currycuriſtic of a clergyman. This dialogue 
might have probably grown warmer, had not Joleph 
ap entered the raom, to aſk leave of Ma- 
dam Slipflop to introduce Fanny : but ſhe poſitively 
refuſed to admit any fach trollops; and told him, 
She would have been burnt, before ſhe would have 
ſuffered him to get into a chaiſe with her, if the had 
once reſpected him of having bis flats waylaid on the 
road for him; adding, That Mr Adams acted a very 
pretty part, and ſhe did not doubt but to ſee him a 
biſhop. He made the beſt bow he conld, and cried 
out, * I thank you, Madam, for that right reverend 

* appellation, which 1 ſhall take all honeſt means 
to deſerve." Very honeſt means,” returned ſhe 
with a ſneer, to bring good people together.” At 
theſe words Adams took two or three {rides acroſs 
the room, when the coachman came to inform Mrs 
Shpflop, va the ſtorm was over, and the moon 
ihone very bright. She then ſent for Joſeph, who 
was fitting without with his Fanny, and would have 
had dire wht ber: but he peremptorily refu- 
ted to leave Fanny behind; which threw the good 
woman into a violent rage. She _ She —.— 
inform her Lady what doings were 
and did not doubt but ſhe would rid the parith of 
all ſuch people; and concluded a Jong ſpeech full 
of bitterneſs and very hard words, with ſome re- 
lections on the clergy, not decent to repeat: at laſt, 
anding Joſeph unmoveable, the flung herſel into the 
chaiſe, caſting a look at Fanny as the went, not un- 
like that which Cleopatra gives Octavia in the play. 
To fay the truth, ſhe was molt diſagrecably diiap- 
pointed by the preſence of Fanny; ſe had, from her 
firlt ſeeing Joſeph at the inn, conceived hopes of 
fomething which might have been accompliſhed at an 


alehoule as well as a palace. Iudeed. a 
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Mr Adams had reſcued more than Fanny from the 
danger of a rape that evening. 

When the chaiſe had carried off the enraged Slip- 
flop, Adams, Joſeph, and Fanny afſembled over the 
fire ; where they had a great deal of innocent chat, 
pretty enough; but as poiſibly it would not be very 


entertaining to the reader, we ſnall haſten to the, 


morning; only obſerving that none of them went to. 
bed that night. Adams, when he had ſmoaked three 
pipes, took a comfortable nap in a great chair, and 
left the lovers, whoſe eyes were too well employed to 
permit any deſire of ſh-1tting them, to enjoy by them- 
ſelves, during ſome hours, an happineſs, which none 
of my rea ders, who have never ten in love, are cu- 
pable of the leaſt conception of, though we had as 
many tongues as Romer deſired to detcribe it with, 
and which all true lovers will repreſent ro their own 
minds without the leaſt aſſiſtance from us. 

Let it ſuffice then to ſay, that Fanny, after 2thou- 
ſand entreaties, at laſt gave up her whole ſoul to 
Joſeph, and almoſt fainting in his arms, with a figh 


mfnitely ſofter and ſweeter too than any Arabian 


breeze, ſhe whiſpered to his lips, which were then 
cloſe to hers, © O Joſeph, you have won me; I will 
* be yours for ever.” Joſeph having thanked her on 
his knees, and embraced her with an eagerneſs which 
ſhe now almoſt returned, leaped up in a rapture, and 
awakened the Parſon, earneſtly begging him, that he 
would that inſtant join their hands together. Adams 
rebuked him for his requeſt, and told him, He would 
by no means conſent to any thing contrary to the 
forms of the church : that he had no licence, nor in- 
deed wonld he adviſe him to obtain one. That the 
church had preſcribed a form, namely, the publica- 
tion of banns, with which all good Chriitians onght 
to comply, and to the omiſſion of which he attributed 
the many miſeries which befel gren folks in mar- 
riage ; concluding, * As many as arc joined together 
© otherwife than GoDr's word doth allow, are not 
joined together by Goo, neither is their matrimony 
* dawtul.” Fanny agreed with tile Parſn, faying to 


Joſeph with a bluth, She aſſured hin ſhe would not 
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eonſent to any ſuch thing, and wondered at his of- 
fering it. In which reſolution the was comforted, 
and commended by Adams, and joſeph was obliged 
to wait patiently till after the third publication of 
the banns, which however he obtained the conſeut of 
Fanny, in the preſence of Adams, to put in at their 
arrival. 

The ſun had been now riſen ſome hours, when 
Joſeph, — 1 bis leg ſurpriſingly recovered, pro- 
poſed to walk forwards; but when they were all ready 
to ſet out, an accident a little retarded them. This 
was no other than the reckoning, which amounted to 
ſeven ſhillings; no great ſum, if we conſider the im- 
menſe quantity of ale which Mr Adams ponred in. 


Indeed they had no objection to the reaſonableneſs of 


the bill, but many to the probability of paying it; 
for the fellow who had taken poor Fanny's purſe, 
had untuckily forgot to return it. So that the ac- 
count ſtood thus : 


Ir Adams and company, Dr —— 0 7 0 
Tn Mr Adams's pocket, — — <4 © 
In Mr Joſeph's, — — — o© © © 
In Mrs Fanny's, — — — © 0 0 
Balince, ' — — — — © 6 5 


ſtood ſilent ſome few minutes, ſtaring at each 


other, when Adams whipt out cn his toes, and aſked. 


th: hoſteſs, If there was no clergyman in that pa- 
ruh? She anſwered, There was. Is he wealthy ?” 
replied he; to which ſhe hkewile anfwered in the af- 


. firmative. Adams then ſnapping his fingers returned 


overjoye I to his companions, crying out, * Heureka, 
* Heurcka;* which not being underitood, he told 
them in plain __ they need give themſelves no 
trouble; for he had a brother in the pariſh, who 
woul | defray the reckoning, and that he would juſt 
ſtep to his houſe and fetch the money, aud return to 


them inſtantly. 
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„ 
An interview between parſon Adams and parſon Trul- 
liber 


ARSON Adams came to the houſe of Parſon 

Trulliber, whom he found ſtript into his wailt- 
coat, with an apron on, and a pail in his hand jutt 
coine from ſerving his hogs; for Mr Trulliber was 
a parſon on Sundays, but all the other fix might more 
properly be called a farmer. He ———_— a ſmall 
piece of land of his own, beſides which he reated a 
conſiderable deal more. His wife milked his cows, 
managed his dairy, and followed the markets with 
butter and eggs. The hogs fell chiefly to his care, 
which he carefully waited on at home, and attended 
to fairs; on which occaſion he was liable to many 
jokes, his own ſize being with much ale rendered 
little inferior to that of the bealts he fold. He was 
indeed one of the largeſt men you ſhould fee, and 
could have acted the part of Sir John Falttuf with- 
out ſtuffing. Add to this, that the rotundity of his 
belly was conſiderably increaſed by the ſhortneſs of 
his Rature, his ſhadow aſcending very near as far in 
height when he lay on his back, as when he ſtood on 
his legs. His voice was loud and hoarſe, and his 
accent extremely broad ; to complete the whole, he 
had a ſtatelineſs in his gait, when he walked, not un- 
like that of a gooſe, only he ſtalked flower. 

Mr Trulliber being informed that ſomebody 
wanted to ſpeak with him, immediately ſlipt off his 
apron, and clothed himielf in an old night-gown, 
being the dreſs in which he always ſaw his company , 
at home. His wife, who informed him of Mr 
Adams's arrival, bad made a ſmall miſtake ; for the 
had told her huſband, She believed here was a man 
come for ſome of his hogs. This ſuppoſition made 
Mr Trulliber haſten with the utmoit expedition to at- 
tend his gueſt. He no ſooner ſaw Adams, than not in 
the lealt doubting the cauſe of his errand to be what 
his wife had imagined, he told him, he was come 
in very good time; that he expected a dealer that 
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very afternoon ; and added, they were all pure 
and tat, and npwards of 20 ſcore a- piece. Adams 
anſwered, he believed he did not know him. © Yes, 
yes, cried Trulliber, * | have ſeen you often at fair; 
* why, we have dealt before now, mun, I warrant 
© you; yes, yes, cries he, © I remember thy face very 
© well, but won't mention a word more till you have 
© ſeen them, tho” I have never ſold thee a flitch of 
© ſuch. bacon as is now in the ſtye.“ Upon which he 
Lid violent hands on Adams, and dragged him into 
the hogs-ftye, which was indeed but two ſteps from 
his parlour- window. They were no ſooner arrived 
there than he cry'd out, Do but handle them; ſtep 
in, friend, art welcome to handle them whether doſt 
* buy or no.“ At which words opening the gate, 
he puſhed Adams into the pig-ſtye, inſiſting on it, 
that he ſhouid handle them, before he would talk one 
word with him. Adams, whoſe natural complaiſance 
was beyond any artificial, was obliged to comply be- 
fore he was ſuffercd to explain hinaſelf ; and lay in 

hold on one of their tails, the unruly beaſt gave fuck 
a ſudden ſpring, that he threw poor Adams all along 


in the mire. Trulliber, inſtead of aſſiſting him to 


get up, burſt into a laughter, and entering the ſtye, 
aid to Adams, with ſome contempt, * Why, doſt not 
© know how to bandle a hog ?* and was going to lay 
hald of one himſelf; but Adams, who thought he had 
carried his complulance far enough, was no ſooner on 
his legs, than he efcaped ont of the reach of the ani- 
mals, and cried out, Nihit hates cum porcic: I am a 
* clergyman, Sir, and am not come to buy hogs.” 
Trulliber anſwered, he was forry for the miltake ; 
* but that he muſt blame his wife; adding, © ſhe was 
* a fool, and always committed blunders,” He then 
deſired him to walk in and clean himſelf; that he 
would only ſaſten up the ſtye and follow him. Adams 
deſired lcave to dry his great coat, wig and hat by the 
fire, which Trulliber granted. Mrs Trulliber would 
have bronght him a baſon of water to wafh his face; 
but her huſband bid her be quiet like a fool as ſhe 
was, or ſhe would commit more blunders, and then 


directed Adams to the pump. While Adams was thus 


employed, 
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employed, Trulliber, who had conceived no great re- 
ſpect for the appearance of his guelt, ſaſtened the par- 
lour-door, and now conducted him into the kitchen; 
telling him, he believed a cup of drink would do him 
no harm, and whiſpered his wife to draw a little of 
the work ale. After a ſhort ſilence, Adams faid, 1 

* fancy, Sir, you already perceive me to he a clergy- 
* man.” Ax, ay, cries Trulliber, grinniug; * I per- 
* ceive you have ſome caſſock; [ will not venture to 
* caale it a whole one.“ Adams anſwered, it was 

indeed none of the beſt; but he had the misfortune 
to tear it about ten years ago in paſſing over a itile.* 
> who the drink, Stold her huſ- 
e gentleman was a traveller, 
glad to eat a bit.“ Trulliber 


bid her hold her impertinent tongue; and aſked 

her, If parſons uſed to travel without horſes ? add- 

ing, He ſuppoſed the gentlemary had none by his 
Ag 


having no boots on. Yes, Sir, yes,” ſays Adams, 
I have a « borſe, but I left him behind me. I am 
6 122 you have one, ſays Trulliber; for 
0 ure you [ You' t love to ſee clergymen on foot 


* it is not ſeeinly, nor ſuiting the dignity of the cloth. » 
Here Trulliber made a long oration on the dignity of 
the cloth (or rather gown) not much worth relating, 
till his wife had ſpread the table and fet a meſs of 
porridge on it for his breakfalt. He then ſaid to A- 
dams, I don't know, friend, how you came to caale 
* ou me; however, as you are here, if you think pro- 
per to eat a morlel, you may.” Adams accepted 
the invitation, and the two par tons fat down together, 
Mrs Trulliber waiting behind her huſband's chair, 
as was, it ſeems, her cuitom. Trulliber ate heartily, 
but ſcarce put any thing in his mouth without tind- 
ing fault with his wife' s cookery, All which the poor 
woman bore paticntly. Indee l ſhe was fo abiolute 
an admirer of her huſband's greatneſs and impor - 
tance, of which the had frequent hints from his own 
raouth, that ſhe almoſt carried her adoration to an 
opinion of his infallibility. To ſay the truth, the 
parſon had exerciſed her more ways than one; and 
the pians woman had fo wel edificd by her haiband's 
ſermons, 
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ſermons, that ſhe had reſolved to receive the bad 
things of this world together with the good. She 
had indeed been at firſt a little contentious; but he 
had long ſince got the better, partly by her love for 
this, partly by her fear for that, partly by her reli- 
ion, partly by the reſpe he paid himſelf, and partly 
y that which he received from the pariſh : ſhe had, 
in ſhort, abſolutely ſubmitted, and now worſhipped 
her huſband as Sarah did Abraham, calling him (not 
lord but) maſter. Whilſt they were at table, her 
huſband gave her a freſh example of his ; 
for as ſhe had juſt delivered a cup of ale to Adams, 
he ſmatched it out of his hand, and, crying out, I 
* caal'd vurſt,' ſwallowed down the ale. Adams de- 
ny'd it; it was referred to the wife, who, tho” her 
conſcience was on the fide of Adams, durſt not give 
it againſt her huſband. Upon which he faid, © No, 
Sir, no, I ſhould not have been fo rude to have 
taken it from you, if you had caal'd vurſt ; but I'd 
have you know I'm a better man than to ſufer the 
belt he in the kingdom to drink before me in my 
own houſe, when I caale vurlt.” 
As ſoon as their breakfaſt was ended, Adams be. 
n in the following manner: I think, Sir, it is 
high time to inform you of the buſineſs of my em- 
baſſy. I am a traveller, and am paſſing this way 
m company with two young people, a lad and a 
damſel, my parifhioners, towards my own cure: 
we ſtopt at a houſe of hotpitality in the pariſh, 
where they direfted me to you, as having the cure. 
| Tho' F am but a curate,” fays Trulliber, 
I believe I am as warm as the vicar himſelf, or per- 
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+ haps the rector of the next parith too; I beliere 1 


* could buy them both.“ * Sir,” cries Adams, I 
* rejoice thereat. Now, Sir, my bufineſs is, that 
* we are by various accidents ſtript of our money, 
* and are not able to pay our reckoning, being ſeven 
* ſhillings, I therefore requeſt you to aſſiſt me with 
the loin cf thoſe feven ſhillings, and alſo ſeven 
* ſlillngs more, which peradventure I ſhall return 
to you; but if not, Jam convinced you will joy- 
fully embrace ſuch an opportunity of laying up a 

* treaſure 
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* treaſure in a better place than any this world af- 
© fords.” 


Suppoſe a ſtranger who entered the chambers of 


a lawyer, being imagined a client, when the lawyer 
was preparing his palm for the fee, ſhould pull out a 
writ again{t him, Suppoſe an apothecary, at the door 
of a chariot containing ſome great doctor of eminent 
fell, ſhould, inſtead ot directions to a patient, preſent 
him with a potion for himtelf. Suppoſe a miwilter 
ſkduld, inſtead of a good round ſum, treat my Lord 
——, or Sir „ or El; with a good broom» 
ſtick. Suppoſe a civil companion, or a led captain 
ſhould, inftead of virtue, and honour, and beauty, 
and parts, and admiration, thunder vice and intuny, 
and uglineſs, and tolly, and contempt in his pa- 
tron's ears. Suppole, when a tradeſman firit carries 
in his bill, the man ot faſhion ſhould pay it; or ſup- 
pole, it he did fo, the tradeſman ſhould abate what 
he had overcharged on the ſuppoſition of waiting. 
In ſhort, —ſuppoile what you will, you never can, 
nor will ſuppoſe any thing equal to the aſtoniſhment 
which ſeized on Trulliber, as ſoon as Adams had 
ended his ſpeech. A while he rolled his eyes in ſi- 
lence, ſometimes ſurveying Adams, then his wife, 
then caſting them on the ground, then litting them 
up to Heaven. At lait he burſt forth in the toilow- 
ing accents. * Sir, I believe I know where to lay 
up my little treaſure as well as another; I thank 
Gop, if I am not fo warm as ſome, Lam con- 
tent; that is a bleſſing greater th iu riches; and he 
to whom that is given nced aisx no more. To be 
content with a little is greater than to poſſeſs the 
world, which man may poile!'s without being to. 
Lay up my treaſure ! what matters where a man's 
* treaſure is, whoſe heart is in the ſcriptures ? there 
© is the treaſure of a Chriitian.,” At theſe words the 
water ran from Adams's eyes; and cutching Frul- 
liber by the hand in a rapture, * Brother,“ favs he, 
Heaven bleis the accident by which I came to lee 
* you; I would have walked many a mile to have 
* communed with you, and believe me, I will ſhortly 
pay you a ſecond viit; but my triends, I _ 
c 
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* by this time, wonder at my ſtay; ſo let me have 
* the money immediately.” Trulliber then put on 
a ſtern look, and cried out, * Thou doſt not intend 
* to rob me?* At which the wife burſting into 
tears, fell on her knees, and roared out, * O dear 
Sir, for Heaven's ſake don't rob my maſter, we are 
but poor people.. Get up for a fool as thou art, 
and go about thy buſineſs, faid Trulliber, doit 
think the man will venture his life? he is a beg- 
gar, and no robber.“ Very true indeed,” an- 
fwered Adams. [I wiſh, with all my heart, the 
tithing man was here,” cries Trulliber, © I would 
have thee puniſhed as a vagabond for thy impu- 
dence. Fourteen ſhillings indeed! I wont give 
thee a farthing. I believe thou art no more a cler- 

gyman than the woman there, (pointing to his wife); 
but if thou art, doit deſerve to have thy gown 
ſtript over thy ſhoulders, for running about the 
country in ſuch a manner.“ I __— your ſuſ- 
picions,” ſays Adams; but ſuppoſe I am not a 
clergyman, I am nevertheleſs thy brother; and 
thou, as a Chriitian, much more as a ckrgyman, 
art obliged to relieve my diſtreſs.” *< Dot preach 
to me? replied Trulliber, © doſt pretend to in- 
ſtruct me in my duty? © lacks, a geod ſtory, cries 
Mrs Trulliber, to preach to my maſter. Silence, 
woman, cries Trulliber, * | would have thee know, 
friend, (addretling himſelf to Adams), I thall 
not learn my duty 17 fuch as thee; 1 know what 
charity is, better than to give it to vagabonds, Be- 
ſides, it we were in-lined, the poor's rate oblizes 
us to give ſo much charity,” cries the wife. Pu; Sh! 
* thou art a fool. Poor's reate ! hold thy nonſenle, 
anſwered Trulliber: and then, turning o Adams, he 
told him, he would give him nothing.“ I am 
* ſorry,” anſwered Adams, chat you do know what 
charity is, fince you practiſe it no better; I muſt 
tell you if you truit to your knowledge for your 
* julliicarion, you will find vourielf deceived, though 

* you ſhould add faith to it without good works.“ 
Fellow,“ cries Trulliber, © doit thou ipeak againit 
6 „ Get out of my dcors, I will no 
* longer 
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longer remain under the fame roof with a wretch 
who ſpeaks wantonly of faith and the Scriptures.” 
Name not the Scriptures, fays Adams, flow, 
not name the Scriptures! Do you diſbelieve tae 
Scriptures ?* cries 'Trulliber, © No, but you do,” 
anſwered Adams, if I may reaſon from your prac- 
tice : for their commands are fo explicit, and their 
rewards and puniſhments ſo immenlc, that it is im- 
potlible a man ſhould ſtedfaſtly believe without obey- 
ing. Now, there is no command more expreſs, no 
duty more frequently enjoined than charity. Mho- 
ever therefore is void of charity, I make no ſcruple 
of pronouncing that ke is no Chriſtian,” I would 
not adviſe thee,” fays Trulliber, to fay that I am 
no Chriſtian ; I won't take it of you: for I believe L 
am as good a man as thyſelf :* (and indeed, though 
he was now rather too corpuleit for athictic exerciics, 
he had in his youth been one of the beit boxers and 
cudgel-players i in the country.) Flis wife, ſecing him 
clench his ſiſt, interpoled, and begged him not to 
fight, but he w himſelf a true Chriilian, and take the 
law of him. As nothing could provoke Adams to 
ſtrike, but an abſolate aſſault on him elt or his friend, 
he ſmiled at the angry look and ge:tures of Trulli- 
ber; and telling him, he was ſorry to ce uch men 
iu orders, departed without further ceremony. 


@ 
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An adventure, the conſequence of a new influnce «v/ic5 
P a: ien Adams gave , his forgotfulneſs. 


\ HEN he came back to the inn, he found 
Jo ehh and Fanny fitting together. "Ther 
were fo far trom thinking his abſence long, as he 
had feared the; would that they never once ied 
or thought of hin. Indeed | have been often atfured 
by boch, that they ſpent theie hours in a mot de- 
lighttul converiation 3 but us L never could prevail ot 
either to relate it; 10 cannot communicate it to the 
nay wh 
Adams acquainted the lovers with the ill ſucceſs of 
his enterpriie. They were all greatly confcunded, 
Vor. VI. Q none 
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none being able to propoſe any method of departing, 
till Joſeph at laſt adviſed calling in the hoſte!s, and 
dleſiring her to truſt them; which Fanny faid the de- 
ſoaired” of her doing, as the was one of the ſoureſt- 
faced women the had ever heheld. 

But the was agreeably diſappointed ; for the hoſteſs 
was no ſfocner aſked the queltion than the readily 
agreed; and, with a curtly and ſmile, withed them a 
ro0d journey, However, leſt Fanny's ſkill in phy- 
t.ognomy ſhould be called in queſtion, we will ven- 
ture to aflign one reaſon, which might probably in- 

ci ne her to | this confidence and good-hamour, When 
Acams faid he was going to v fit his brother, he 
ud nawi:tngly impoſed on Joſeph and Fanny; who 
both Uelicved he had meant his natural brother, and 
ret his brother in divinity; and had fo informed the 
Does on her enquiry after him. Now Mr Trulli- 


ber had, by his profcihons of piety, by his gravity, 


aulrity, reſerve, and opinion of his great wealth, 
{9 gent an anthority in his parith, that they all lived 
in the utgoſt fear and apprehenſion of him. It was 
therefore no wonder that the hoſteſs, who knew it 
us in his option whether the thould ever fell another 
mug of drick, did not dare to affront his ſuppoſed 
brother by denying him credit. 

They were now juſt on their departure, when 
Acams recolle&ed he had left his great coat and hat 
at Mr Trulliber's. As he was nat deſirous of rene w- 
ig his viſt, the hotte!s herlelf, having no ſervant at 
home, offered to ictch it. 

This was an unfortun:ite expedient : for the hoſteſs 
vas den undeceived in the opinion fhe had entertain- 
ed of Adams, whom Trulliicr abuſed in the groſſeſt 


terms, efpeciuily when he keard he had had the affu- 


runce to pretend to be his neur re lation, 

At her return, therefore, the entirely changed her 
note. She inid, Folks might be atharred of travell- 
ing about, ard pretending to be what they were not: 
that taxes were high, and tor her part, the was 
obliged to pay for v hi it ſhe had; the could not there- 
fore - peſſibly, nor woull the truſt anybody, no not 
her own father: that money was never ſcarcer. 
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and ſhe wanted to make up a ſum. That the expected 
therefore they ſhould pay their reczoning before they 
left the houſe. 

Adams was now greatly perplexed : but as he knew 
that he could eaſily have borrowed fuch a ſum in his 
own pariſh, and as he knew he would have lent it him- 
ſelf to any mortal in diltrels, ſo he took freih cou- 
rage, and fallied out all round the parith, but to no 
purpoſe ; he returned as pennyleſs as he went, groan- 
ing and lamenting, that it was poſüble, in a country 
profeſſing Chriitianity, for a wretch to ſtarve in the 
midit of his fellow-creatures who ahounded. 

Whiltt he was gone, the hoſtefs, who ſtayed as x 
ſort of guard with Joſeph and Fanny, entertaine | 
them with the goodneſs of Parſon Trulliber. And 
indeed he had not only a very good character, as to 
other qualities, in the neighbourhood, but was repute4 
a man of great charity : tor though he never gave a 
farthing, he had always that word in his mouth. 

Adains was no ſooner returned the ſecond time, 
than the ſtorm grew exceeding high, the hoſteſs de- 
claring, among other things, that if they offered to 
ſtir without paying her, the would foon overtake them 
with a warrant, 

Plato and Ariſtotle, or ſomchody elſe hath ſail, 
Tuar WHEN THE MOST EXQUISITE CUNNING 
FAILS, CHANCE GFTEN% HITS THE marx, AND 
THAT BY MEANS THE LEAST EXPECTED, Virgil 
expreſſes this very boldly: 


Turne, guid optanti divum promittere noms 
Auderet vilcenda dies, en! aitulit altre. 


I woull quote more great men if I could: but my 
memory not permitting me, I wilt procced to exem- 
plity theſe obſervations by the following iuſtance. 
There chaaced (for Adams had not cunning enough 
to contriv? it) to be at that time in the alchouſe, a 
fellow, who had been formerly a drummer in au Iri{h 
re ment, and now travelled the country as a pedlar, 
Ibis man having attentively liſtened to the diſcourſe 
> tle hoſtels, at laſt rook Adams alide, and asked 


1 him 
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him what the ſum was for which they were detained. 
As ſoon as he was informed, he ſighed, and faid, He 
was ſorry it was ſo much: for that he had no more 
than fix ſhillings and ſixpence in his pocket, which he 
would lend them with all his heart. Adams gave a 
es per, and cried out, It would do: for that he had 
fixpence himſelf. And thus theſe poor people, who 
could not engage the compathon of riches and piety, 
were at length delivered out of their diſtrels by the 
eharity of a poor pedlar. 

I ſhall refer it to my reader to make what obſerva- 
tions he pleaſes on this incident; it is ſufficient for 
me to inform him, that after Adams and his compa- 
nions had returned him a thoufand thanks, and told 
him where he might call to be repaid, they all ſallied 
out of the houſe without any compliments from their 
hoſteſs, or indeed without paying her any; Adams 
declaripg, he would take particular care never to call 
there again, and ſhe, on her fide, afſuring them the 
wanted no ſuch gueſts. 


CM A P. I. 


A very curious adventure, in which Mr Adams gave 
a much greater inſtance of the honeſt femplicity of 
his heart than of his experience in the ways of this 
world. 


UR travellers had walked abont two miles from 

that inn, which they had more reaſon to have 
miſtaken for a caltle, than Don Quixote ever had any 
of thoſe in which he ſojourned, ſeeing they had met 
with ſuch difficulty in e{caping out of its walls; when 
they came to a parith, and beheld a ſign of invita- 
tion hanging out. A gentleman {at ſmoaking a pipe 
at the door; of whom Adams enquired the road, and 
received ſo courteous and obliging an anſwer, ac- 
companied with ſo ſmiling a covntenance, that the 
good Parſon, whole heart was naturally diſpoſed to 
ve and affection, began to aſk feveral other que- 
ſtions ; partienlarly the name of the pariſh, and who 
was the owner of large hout: whole front they 
then had in proſpect. "The geutleman anſwered as 
obliugly 
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0 bengly a5 before; an!] as to the hone, acquunte.t 
him it was his ohn. lle then procce:ie.l in the follow - 
ing 1:1nner : © Hir. [ it Cluny by V Our Habit on 112 
* a clergyman: and as you are tr avelli ing on toot, I 
* ſuppoſe a glas of good beer wiil not be dihꝶgreeable 
* toyou; and 1 can r-commen I my linellord's with- 
* in, as ſome of che beſt in all this country. Wit 
* fay you, will you halt a little aul lot us take u pipe 
together? there is no better tobacco in the Kings» 
« dom.” This propoſal was not diſpleahng to Adams, 
who had allaved his thirſt that day with no better li- 
quor than whit Mrs Trulliber's cellar had produced; 
and which was indeed little ſuperior either in richnets 
or flavour to thu which diſtilled icon thote grains her 
generous huſband beſtowed on his hogs. Havin:s 
theretore abundantly thanked the gentleman for his 
kind invitation, and bid Jofeph and Fanny follow 
him, he entered the ale-houie, where a lar ze loat and 
cheeſe, and a pitcher of beer, which truly anſwered 
the character given of it, being ſet before them, the 
three travellers fell to cating with appetites inſinftely 
more voracious than are to be found at the moit ex- 
quiſite eating-houſes in the parith of St James's. 

The gentlem an exprefe great delight in the 
hearty and cheurful behaviour of Ad: uns; and parti- 
cularly in the fiiliarity with which he converied 
with Joleph and Fanny, whom he often called his 
children, a term he explained to mean no more than 
hits parithioners ; lying, he looked on all thote whom 
God nd entru bed to Bis cure, to und to him ja t! 5 
relution. The gentleman, taking him Ly the han. 
* chly applauded che tent! ments. They are in- 

* ded,” tays he, the tr ve ;riaciples of a Chriitia: . di- 
vine 3 and I he: wtily viih hey were univeril:; but 
on the contrary, 1 ama forry to fay, the pirien ot our 
e parith, innen of eteeniing his poor panilkioner 
as a part of his family, fecins rather to confider 
* then as act of the fune freries with Hhimielf, He 
© ſeldom ſpeaks touwny, unicls fore tew of te rickelk 
ot US; Nav, in dee 4 he weill not op his hut to the 
6 others. 1 often laugh, When | buttola him an Sun- 
days ſtrutng along te church-yard Eke a turky- 
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* cock, through rows of his pariſhioners ; who bow 
* to him with as wach fjubmitt on, and are as unre- 
* garded as a jet of ſerv e courticrs by the prowlelt 
prince in Chriſtendom. Bur it inch temporal pride 
is ridiculous, ſurely the ſpiritual is odious and de- 
* teſtable: it ſuch « | uffed-up empty human bladder 
* ſtrutting in priacely robes, jult moves one's deri- 
Gon ; ſurely in the habit of a pricit it mit raiſe our 
« ſcorn.” 

* Donbtleſs,”* anſwer'd Adams, your opinion is 
right; bur I hope fuch exumples are rare. The 
clergy whom I have the honour to know, maintuin 
a diſlæreut behaviour; ; and vou will altos me, Sir, 
that the ge too many of the laity thow 
to cor.te vn the r, may be one reaion of their 


avoicing too much humility.” © Very true mdevd,” 


a a =. a5 ro 


fays the gentleman; © I find, Sir, you are a man of 


excellent ſenſe, and am happy in this 8 
cf knowing you: perhaps our accidental meeting 
may not be diſadvantagecus to you neither. At 
preſent, I ſhall only fry to you, that the incumbent 
of this kving is old ard infirm ; and that it is in 
« my gift. Poter, give me your hand; and atture 
© youriclf of it at his decenfe, Adams told him, he 
* was never more contounded in his lic, than at his 
* utter incapacity to make ** return to ſuch noble 
* and unmerited generofity,” A mere trifle, Sir.” 
cries the gentleman, * ſcarce worth your accept: mee: . 
a little more than three hundred a-year. I with it 
vas double the value for your ſake.” Adams bow- 
ed, and cried from the emotions of his gratitude; 
when the other aſked him, If he was married, or 
had any children beſides thoſe in the ſpiritual fenſe 
he had mentioned. Sir,“ replied the parſon, I 
* have a wife and ſix at your ſervice.” * That is un- 
lucky,“ ſays the gentleman; © ior I would other- 
wie have taken vou into my own houſe as my 
* chaplain; however, I have another in the pariſh, 
* (tor the parſonage- .houſe is not good enough) Which 
* | will furniſh for you, Pray, does your wite under- 
+ ſtand a Guiry?” * I can't profeſs ſhe does,” ſays 
Adams. I ain ferry fer it, quoth the 1 7 
: + I would 
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* I would have given you half a dozen cows, and 
very good grounds to have maintained them.” Sir, 
ſaid Adams, in an ecitaſy, you are too liberal; 
indeed you are. Not at all cries the gentleman, 
I eſteein riches only as they give me an opportu- 
* nity of doing good; and I never ſaw one whom I 
had a greater inclination to ſerve. At which words 
he thook him heartily by the hand, and told kim 
he had ſufficient room in his houſe to entertain him 
and his friends. Adams begged he might give hiin 
no ſuch trouble; that they could be very well ac- 
commodated in the houte where they w re ; forget- 
ting they had not a ſixpenny piece among then. The 
gm would not be denicd; and mtor:ning him- 
elf how far they were travelling, he faid, it was too 
long a journey to take on foot, and begged that they 
would favour him, by fuftering him to lend them a 
ſervant and horſes ; adding withal, that if they would 
do him the pleature of their company only two days, 
he would furnith them with his coach and fix. Adams 
turning to Joteph, ſaid. How lucky is this gentle- 
* man's goodnets to you, who I am afraid would be 
* ſcarce able to hold out on your lame leg! and then 


addreſſing the perſon who made hiin thete liberal pro- 


miles, after much bowing, he cried out, Bleſted be 
the hour which firſt introduced me to a man of your 
charity! you are indeed a Chriſtian of the true pri- 
* mitive kind, and an honour to the country wherein 


1 I would willingly have taken a pil;rrinage 
to 


oly land to have beheld you: for the ad- 
vantages which we draw from your goodnel>, give 
me little pleaſure, in compariſon oi what I enjoy 
for your own ſake ; when I conſider the treatures 
you are by cheſe means laying up tor yourſelt in a 
country that paſſeth not away. We will therclore, 
molt generous Sir, accept your goodneſs, as well 
the entertainment you have fo kindly offered us at 
your houſe this evening, as the accommodation of 
your horſes to-morrow morning.“ He then began 
to ſearch for bis hat, as did Joteph for his; and both 
they and Fanny were in order of depurture, when the 
gentleman ſtopping thort, and ſeeming to — 
Dy 
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ty himſelf for the ſpace of about a minute exclaimed 
thus: Sure never any thing was ſo unlucky; 1 
had forgot that my houſe-keeper was gone abroad, 
and hath locked up all my rooms: indeed I would 
break them open for you, but thall not be able to 
furniih you with a bed; for the has likewiſe put 
away all my linen, Lam glad it entered into my 
head, before I had given you the trouble of walk- 
ing there ; - beſides, I believe you will find better 
accommodations here than you expected. Land- 
lord, you can provide good beds for theſe people, 
* can't you?” © Yes, and pleaſe your worthip,” cries 
the hoit, and ſuch as no lord or juſtice of the peace 
in the kingdom need be athamed to ly in.“ I am 
« heartily ſorry,” fays the geutleman, * for this diſap- 
«* pointment. I am reſolved I will never ſuffer her 
to carry away the keys again. Fray, Sir, let it 
« 
o 
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not make you une: iy,” cries Adams, * we ſhall do 
very well here; and the loan of your horſes is a fa- 
vour we ſhall be incapable of making any return to.” 
Ay!“ ſaid the ſquire, the horſes thall attend yon 
here, at what hour in the morning you pleaie.” 
And now, after many civilities too tedious to enume- 
rate, many ſqueezes by the hand, with molt aftection- 
ate looks and {miles at each other, and after appoint- 
ing the horſes at ſeven the next morning, the gentle- 
man tock his leave of them, and departed to his own 
houſe. Adams and his companious returned to the 
table, where the purion ſmoaked another pipe, and 
then they all retired to ret, 

Mr Adams role very curly, and called Joſeph out 
cf his bed, between whom a very fierce ditpute entus- 
ed, whether Fanny fhould ride behind [otcph, or be- 
kind the gentleman's ſervant 5 Jofepit inticting on it, 
that he was pertectly recovered, and was as capable 
of taking care of Fanny as any other perſon could be. 
But Adams would not agrce to it, and declared he 
would not truſt her behind him; tor that he was 
weaker than he imagined himtelf to be. 

'I his diipute continued a long time, ad had be- 
gun to be very hot,, © Wn artivel trom their 
geod friend to acquaigt hem, that he was untortus 
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mately prevented from lending them any horſes; for 
that his groom had, unknown to him, put bis whole 
ſtable under a courſe of phyſic. | 

This advice preſently {truck the two diſputants 

dumb; Adams cried out, Was ever any thing ſo 
* unlucky as this poor gentleman! I proteſt I am 
more ſorry on his account than my own. You ſee, 
Joſeph, how this good-natur'd man is treated by 
his ſervants; one locks up his linen, another phy- 
ſics his horſes ; and I ſuppoie by his being at this 
houte laſt night, the butler had locked up his cel- 
lar. Bleſs us! how good-nature is uſed in this 
world! I proteſt I am more concerned on his account 
than my own.” So am not I, cries Joieph; not 
that I am much troubled about walking on foot; 
all my concern is, how we {hall get out of the houſe; 
unleſs Gop ſends another pedlar to redeem us. But 
certainly this gentleman has ſuch an affection for 
you, that he would lend you a larger ſum than we 
owe here; which is not above four or five thillings.” 
Very true, child,” anfwered Adams; * I will write 
a letter to him, and will even venture to ſolicit him 
for three half- crowns; there will be no harm in 
having two or three ſhillings in our pockets; as we 
have Pall forty miles to travel, we may potlibly have 
occaſion for them.” 
Fanny being now riſen, Joſeph paid her a viſit, 
and left Adams to write his letter, which having fuuſh- 
ed, he diſpatched a boy with it to the gentleman, and 
then ſeated himſelf by the door, kghted his pipe, and 
betook himſelf ro meditation. * 

The boy ſtaying longer than ſeemed to be neceſ- 
fary, Joſeph, who with Fanny was now returned to 
the pariſon, expreſſed ſome apprehenſions, that the 

entleman's ſteward had locked up his purſe too. 
Fo which Adams anſwered, It might very poſſibly be; 
and he ſhould wonder at no liberties which the de- 
vil might put into the head of a wicked ſervant to 
take with ſo worthy a malter : but added, That as 
the fam was to imall, ſo noble a gentleman would be 
eaſily able to procure it in the parith; though he 
had it not iu his own pocket. Iudeed,' fays he, ; if 
* 
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it was four or five guineas, or any ſuch large quan- 
© tity of money, it might be a different matter.” 
They were now fat down to breakfaſt over ſome 
toaſt and ale, when the boy returned, and informed 
them, that the gentleman was not at home. * Very 
well!” cries Adams; but why, child, did you not 
ſtay till his return ? Go back again, my good boy, 
and wait for his coming home : he cannot be gone 
tar, as his horles are all fick; and, belides, he had 
no intention to go abroad; for he invited us to ſpend 
this day and to-morrow at his houſe: therefore go 
back, child, and tarry till his return home.“ The 
meſſenger departed, and was back again with great 
expedition; bringing an account, that the gentleman 
was gone a long journey, and would not be at home 
again this month. At thele words Adams ſeemed 
greatly confounded, ſaymg, This mult be a ſudden 
accident, as the ſickneis or death of a relation, or 
* ſome fuch unſoreſeen misfortune ;* and then turn- 
ing to Joſeph, cried, © I with you had reminded me 
* to have borrowed this money lait night.” Joſeph 
ſmiling, anſwered, He was very much deceived, it 
the gentleman w oat not have found ſome excuſe to 
avoid lending it. I own, ſays he, I was never 
much pleated with his profcting ſo much kindneſs 
for you at firit fight: for I have heard the gentle- 
ren of our cloth in London tell many ſuch ſtories 
of their mallers. But when the boy brought the 
meſſage back of his not being at home, I preſently 
knew what would follow; for whenever a man of 
faſhion doth not care to tulil his promiſes, the cu- 
ſtom is to order his fervants that he will never be 
t home to the perſon fo promiied. In London they 
call it deuying him. I have myſelf denied Sir 
Thomas Buoby above an hundred times; and when 
the man hath danced attendance for about a month, 
or ſometimes longer, he is acquainted in the end, 
that the gentleman is e's out of town, and could 
do nothing in the buſmeſs.“ Cod Lord !' fays 
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Adams, * what 2 ickedneſs is there ia the Chriſtian 
world! IU profets almotlt equal to what I have read 
4 of the Heatheus, but lurely, Joſeph, your ſuſpi- 
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* cions of this gentleman muſt be unjuſt; ior what 


* a filly fellow muſt he be, who would do the devil's 
work for nothing? and canſt thou tell me any inte- 
« reſt he could poſſibly propoſe to himſelf by decei- 
* ving us in his profeſſions?' It is not for me, an- 


ſfwered Joſeph, to give reaſons for what men do, to 


* a gentleman of your learning.“ Lou fay right,” 
quoth Adams; knowledge of men is only to be 
* learnt from books; Plato and Seneca tor that; and 
thoſe are authors, I am afraid, child, you never 
read,” Not J, Sir, truly,” aniwered Joleph ; all 
I know is, it is a maxim among the gentlemen of 
* our cloth, that thoſe maſters who promite the molt 
per form the leait; and I have often heard them 
* ſay, they have found the largeit vails in thoſe fami- 
4 
c 


hes where they were not promiſed any, But, Sir, 
inſtead of conſidering any farther thele matters, it 
would be our wiſeſt way to contrive ſome method cf 
getting out of this houſe: for the generons gentle- 
man, mſtead of doing us any ſervice, hath left us 
the whole reckoning to pay.“ Adams was going to 
anſwer, when their hoſt came in, and, with a kind of 
jeering ſmile, frid, Well, maſters ! the Squire hath 
not ſent his horſes for you vet. Laud help me! 
* how eaſily ſome folks make promiſes !' * How !* ſays 
Adams, have yon ever known him to do any thing 
* of the kind before?“ © Ay, marry have I,” anſwer- 
ed the holt; © it is no buſnefs of mine, you know, 
Sir, to fay any thing of a gentleman to his face: 
but now he is not here, I will aſſure you, he hath 
not his fellow within the three next market-towns, 
I own, I could not help laughing. when l heurd him 
offer you the living; for thereby hangs a good jelt. 
thought he would have offered you my honle next; 
* for one is no more his to diſpoſe of than the other. 
At theſe words, Adams bleſſing himſelf, declared, He 
had rever rea! of ſuch a monſter: but what vexes 
me moſt,” favs he, is, that he hath decoved us in- 
to runwng up à long debt with you, which we are 
not able to pay; for we have no money about us; 
and, what is verſe, live at ſuch a diſtance, that if 
you ſuouid truſt us, I am atraid you would loſe your 
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money for want of our finding any conveniency of 
ſending it.” Truſt yon, maiter !' ſays the hoſt, 
that I will, with all my heart; I honour the clergy 
too much to deny trulting one of them for ſuch a 
trifle; beſides, I like your tear of never paying 
me. I have loſt many a debt in my lte-time ; but 
was promiſed to be paid them all in a very thort 
time. I will ſcore this reckoning for the novelty of 
it, It is the firit, I do aflure you, of its kind. But 
what ſay you, Matter, ſhall we have t'other pot be- 
fore we part? It will waſte but a little chalk more; 
and if you never pay me a ſhilling, the loſs will 
not ruin me.“ Adams liked the invitation very well; 
eſpecially as it was delivered with fo hearty an ac- 
cent. He ſhook his hoſt by the hand, and, thank- 
ing him, ſaid, he would tarry another pot, rather 
* tor the pleaſure ot tuch worthy company, than tor 
* the liquor;“ adding, he was glad to find ſome 
« Chriſtians left in the kingdom; tor that he almoſt 
* began to ſuſpect that he was ſojourning in a country 
inhabited only by Jews and Turks.“ 

The kind hoſt produced the liquor, and Joſeph 
with Fanny retired into the garden; where, while they 
ſolaced themſelves with amorous diſcourſe, Adams ſat 
down with his hoſt; and both filling their glaſſes, 
and lighting their pipes, they began that dialogue 
which the reader will find in the next chapter. 


E 


A dialague between Mr Abraham Adams and Fit heſt, 
auhich, by the diſagreement in their opinions, ſeemed u 
threaten an unlucky cataſtrophe, had it nat been * 
prevented by the return of the lovers. 
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IR,“ ſaid the hoſt, © I aſſure you, you are not 

s the firit to whom our ſquire hath promitzd more 
© than he hath performed. He is fo famous tor this 
practice, that his word will not be taken for much 
by thoſe who kno him. I remember a young fel- 
low whom he promiled his parents to make an ex- 
* ciſeman. The poor people, who could ill afford 
© it, bred their ſon to writing and accounts, and other 
2 * learning 
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learning, to qualify him for the place; and the boy 
held up his head above his condition with theſe 
hopes; nor would he go to plough, nor to any other 
kind of work; and went conſtant! y dreſſed as fine as 
could be, with two clean Holland thirts a week, 
and this for ſeveral years; 'till at laſt he followed 
the ſquire up to London, thinking there to mind 
him of his promiſes : but he could never vet fight 
of him. So that being out of money and Duſinef 8. 
he fell into evil cempany and »ricked courſes; 
and in the end came to a ſentence of tranſporta- 
tion, the news of winch broke the mother's heart. 
I will tell you another true [tory of him: There 
was a ncighbour of mine, a fmer, who had two 
ſons whom he bred up to the buſiuefs. Pretty lids 
they were; nothing would ſerve the ſquire, but 
that the voungeſt mut be nude a parlon. Upon 
which he perſuaded the father to fend him to ſchool, 

promiting, that he would atterwards maintain him 
at the _ re rut x; and when he Mus of a proper 
age. give kim a! ring, But after the lad had been 
ſeven vears at felo: * and his father brought him to 
the ſquire with a letter from his mater, that he was 
fit for the univerſity ; the ſynire, in cad of mind- 
ing hi, promite, or ſending him thither at his ex- 
pence, only told his father, that the young man 
was a fine ſcholar; and it was pity he coni] ror 
atford to keep him 1t Oxtord for four c five years 
more, by which time, it he could get him a curacy. 
he might have him ordained. The farwer Pu, 
he was not a man {uilicient to do any inch thing,” 

Why then,” aniwered the ſqquire. I am very ſorry 
you have given him 10 much learning: tor it he can- 
not get his living by that, it will ra her (pol him 
tor any thing ele; and your other on, who can 
hardly write his name, will do more at plonThing 
and ſowing, and is in a better con ſition than he, 

And W. o it proved : : for the por lad, ro Hnd- 
ing friends to maintain him in his learning as he 
had expected, and being unwilling to werk, fell to 
drinking, though he was a very ſober lad before; 
and, in a ſhort time, partly wün grief, and partly 
Vor. VI. R wich 
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with good liquor, fell into a conſumption, and died. 
Nay, I can tell you more ſtill : there was another, 
a young woman, and the handfomeſt in all this 
neighbourhood, whom he enticed up to London, 
promiſing to make her a gentlewoman to one of 
your women of quality: but inttead of keeping his 
word, we have ſince hearl, after having a chill by 
her him{elf, the became a common whore; then 
kept a coffz-houle in Covent-garden; and a little 
after died of the French diitemper in a goal. I could 
tell you many more ſtories : but how do you ima- 
gine he ſerved me myſelf? You muſt know, Sir, I 
was bred a ſea-faring man, and have been many 
voyages; till at Lift I came to be maſter of a thip 
myſelt, and was in a fair way of making a fortune, 
when I was attacked by one of thole curled Guarda- 
coitas, who took our thips before the beginning of 
the war; and after a fight, wherein I loſt the 
greateſt part of my crew, my rigging being ull de- 
molithed, and two ſhots received between wind and 
water, I was forced to ſtrike. The villaas carried 
of my ſhip, a brigantine of an hundred and fifty 
tons, a pretty creature the was, and put me, a man 
and a boy, into a little bad pink, in wich, with 
much ado, we art laſt made Falmouth ; though [ 
believe the Spaniards did not imagine fne could 
potlibly live a day at ſea. Upon my return hither, 
where my wife, who was of this country, then lived, 
the ſquire told me, he was fo pl:aied "with the de- 
fence I had made againſt the enemy, that he did not 
ear getting me onmenad to a licuten: intcy of a man 
of war, if I would accept of it; which I thankfully 
* N him I wonld. Well, "5h two or three years 
paſt, during which I had many repeated promites, 
not only from the ſquire, but (as he told me) from 
the lords of the admiralty. He never returned from 
London, but I was aſſured 1 might be ſatished now, 
lor I was certain of the firſt vacancy; and what 
ſurpriges me (till, when I refl2& on it, theſe aiſur- 
ances were given me with no [ts confidence, after 
ſo many diſappotatments, than at fir:t, At laſt, 
Sir, growing weary, and fomewhat ſuſpicious after 
10 
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© ſo much delay, I wrote to a friend in London, who 
I knew had ſome acquaintance at the belt houte in 
the admiralty, and deſired him to buck the tquire s 
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interelt: for indeed, [ feared he bad iolicite.l the 
affair with more coldnets than he pretended. — And 
what anſwer do you think my friend ſeut me ?— 
Truly, Sir, he acquainted me, that the ſquire had 
never mentioned my name at the admiralty in his 
lite; and unlets I had much ſaithfuller intereit, ad- 
viied me to give over my pretenſions, wich I im- 
mediately did; and, with the concurrence of my 
wite, reſolved to ſet up an alehouie, u here you are 
heartily welcome: and io my ſervice to you; and 
may the ſquire, and all ſuch ſneaking raſcals, go to 
the devil together.” Oh fie!“ ſays Adams; * Oh 
fie! He is indeed a wicked man; but Cob will, I 
hope, turn his heart to repentance. Nay, it he could 
but once fee the meannels ot this deteitable vice; 
would he but once reflect that he is oue ot the molt 
ſcandalous as well as pernicious liars; ſure he muſt 
deipiſe himſelf to to intolerable a degree, that it 
would be impoſlible for him to continue a moment 
in ſuch a courle. And, to cone the truth, not- 
withſtanding the bateneſs of this character, which 
he hath too well d=lerve:!, he hath in his counte- 
nance ſufficient ſymptoms of tlxit n indsles, that 
ſweetnets of ditpoſition which turnithes out a good 
Chriſtian.“ Ah! malter, matter,” fays the hoſt, * if 
you had travelled as far as I have, and converſed 
with the many nations where I have traded, you 
would not give any credit to a man's countenance. 
Symptoms in his countenance, quotha ! I would 
look there, perhaps, to ſee Whether a man has had 
the ſmall-pox, but for nothing elle.” He ſpoke this 


with ſo little regard to the parion's obſervation, that 
it a good deal nettled him; and, taking the pipe 
haſtily from his mouth, he thus antwered : © Maiter of 
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mint, perhaps I have travelled a great deal farther 
than you without the afhitince of a ſhip. Do you 
nazme filing by different cities or countries is 
travelling ? No, 
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* Czlum non aninum mutant qui trans mare currant. 


* I can go farther in an afternoon than you in a twelve- 
month. What, I ſuppoſe you have teen the pillars 
* of Hercules, and perhaps the walls of Carthage. 
* Nay, you may have heard Scylla, and ſeen Charyb- 
dis; you may have entered the cloſet where Archi- 
* mules was found at the taking Syracuſe, I ſuppole 
* you have failed among the Cyclades, and paſſed the 
* tamous ſtraits which take their name from the un- 
ſortunate Helle, whoſe fate is ſweetly deſcribed by 
4 
c 
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- pollonius Rhodius. You have paſſed the very ſpot, 
I conceive, where Dædalus fell into that ſea, his 
waxen wings being melted by the ſun; you have 
traverſed the Euxine ſea, I make no doubt; nay, 
you may have been on the banks of the Caſpian, 
and called at Colchis, to fee if there is ever another 
golden fleece. Not I, truly, maſter,” anſwered the 
holt, I never touched at any of thele places. But / 
I have been at all theſe,” replied Adams. Then 
I ſuppoſe,” cries the hoſt, © you have been at the 
* Fatt Indies; for there are no ſuch, I will be ſworn, 
either in the Welt or the Levant,” Pray where s 
the Levant?” quoth Adams, that ſhould be in the 
Eaſt Indies by right.'—* Oho! you are a pretty tra- 
veller,” cries the hoſt, © and not know the Levant. : 
My ſervice to you, maſter; you mult not talk of | 
theſe things with me! you mult not tip us the tra- a 
veller; it won't go here.“ © Since thou art fo dull 7 
to miſunderſtand me (till, quoth Adams, I wid a 
inform thee ; the travelling I mean is in books, the ; 
only way of travelling by which any knowledge 1s t 
« 
4 
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to be acquired, From them I learn what I afſerted 
juſt nove, that Nuture generally imprints fuck a por- 
traiture of the mind in the countenance, that a ſkil- 
ful phyſiognomiſt will rarely be deceived. I pre- 
ſame you have never read the ſtory of Socrates to 
this purpoſe, and therefore + will tell it ycu. A 
certain phyſiognomiſt aſſerted (+ Socrates, that he 
plainty diſcovered by his features that he was a 
rogue in his nature. A character ſo contrary to the 
tenour of al this great man's actions, and the 
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generally received opinion concerning him, incenſed 
* the boys of Athens ſo, that they threw flones at 
* the phyſiognomiſt, and would have denolithe | {im 
for his ignorance, had not Socrates hinuelf prevent- 
ed them by conſeſſing the truth of his oblcrvations, 
© and acknowledging, that though he corrected his 
* dilpolition by philoſophy, he was indeed naturally 
* as inclined to vice as had been predicated of him. 
* Now, pray reſolve me,—tlow ſhould a man know 
* this ſtory, ſif he had not read it?* + Well, matter,” 
ſaid the hoſt, and what ſignifies it whether a man 
* knows it or no? He who goes abroad as I have 
done, will always have opportunitizs enough of 
knowing the world, without troubling his head 
* with Socrates, or any fuch tellows.' * Friend,” 
cries Adams, * it a man ſhould ſail round the world, 
* and anchor in every harbour of it, without learn- 
ing, he would return home as ignorant as he went 
out.” Lord help you, anſwered the holt, © there was 
my boatſwain, poor fellow! he could ſcarce ei- 
ther write or read, and yet he would navigate a 
hip with any maſter of a man of war; and a very 
pretty knowledge of trade he had too.” * Trade,” 
anſwered Adams, * as Ariltotle proves in his firſt 
chapter of politics, is below a philoſopher, and 
* unnatural as it is managed now.“ The hoit look'd 
ſtedfaitly at Adams, and after a miaute's filence 
aſked him, If he was one of the writers of the Ga- 
zetteers ? for I have heard,” ſays he, they are writ. 
by parſons.“ Gazzetteers!' aniwered Adams, 
* What is that?” © It is a dirty news-paper,” replied 
the holt, which hath been given away ail over the 
nation for theſe many ye: ars, to abute trade and ho- 
ne:t men, which I would not tuifer to ly on my 
table, though it hath been offered me for nothing.” 
Not I truly,” faid Adams, I never write any thing 
but ſermons ; and I a lure you I am no enemy to 
trade, whilit it is confiltent with honetty ; nay, I 
have always looked on the tradeiman as a very va- 
luable member of ſociety, and perhaps inferior to 
none but the man of learning.“ No, I belizve he 
is got, nor to him neither, anſwered the hot. Of 
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* what uſe would learning be in a country without 
trade ! What would all you parions do to clothe 
your backs and feed your belkes ? Who tetches you 
your ſilks, and your linens, and your wines, and 
all the other neceſſaries of lite? I ſpeak chiefly witit 
regard to the failors.” * You ſhould fay the extra- 

vagancies ct lite,” replied the parſon; © but admit 
they were the nec ciſaries, there is ſonething more 
neceſſary than life itfelt, which is provided by learn- 
ing; I mean the learning of the clergy. - Who 
clothes you with piety, meckneſs, humility, charity, 
* patience, and all the cther Chriſtian virtues ? Who 
Iced your fouls with the milk of brotherly love, and 
diets them with ail the dainty food of holinels, 
which at once cleanſcs them ot all impure carnal at- 
* fetions, and fattens them with the truly rich Spirit 
of grace? — Who doth this?“ © Ay, who indeed!“ 
cries the hoſt; for I do not remen her ever to have 
* ſeen any ſuch clothing, or ſuch feeding. And 20 nr 
the mean time, maites, my ſervice to you.“ Adams 
was going to anſwer with tome ſeverity, when Jaſepli 
and Fanny returned, and pu efled his departure ſo ea- 
gerly, that he would not retuic them; and to, graſp- 
ing his crubſtick, he took leave of his holt, (neither of 
them being ſo well pleaſed with cach other as they 
kad been at their firit fitting down tagether), and witle 
Joſeph and Fanny, who both expreiled much iwpati- 
ence, depurted, and now all together renewed ther 
journey. 
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Matter prgſatory in praiſe of Biography. 


O'TWTFHSTANDING the preference which 
may be vulgarly given to the authority of thoſa 
romance-writers, who entitle their books, ** the hi- 
„ (tory of England, the hiſtory of France, of Spain, 
&c. it is molt certain, that truth is to be found only 
in the works of thoſe who celebrate the lives of great 
men, and are commonly called biographers, as tha 
others ſhould indeed be termed topographers or 
ehorographers: words which might well mark the 
di:tinction between them; it being the bulineſs of tho 
tatter chiefly to deſcrihe countries and cities, which, 
with the aſſiſtance of maps, they do pretty juſtly, 
and ray be depended upon: but as to the actions and 
characters ot men, their writings are not quite ſo au- 
thentic, of which there needs no other proof thau 
thote eternal contradictions occurring between two 
topographers who undertake the hiilory of the ſame 
country : for inſtance, between my Lord Clarendon 
and Mr Whitelock, between Mr Echard and Rapin, 
and many others; where, facts being ſet forth in a 
dittereat light, cvery reader believes as he pleales ; 
and indeed the more judicious and ſuſpicious very 
juitly efteem the whole as no other than a romance, 
in which the writer hath indulged a happy and fertile 
invention. But tho' theſe widely ditler in the nar- 
rative of facts; ſome aſcribing victory to the one, 
and others to the other party; ſome repreſenting the 
fune man as a rogue, while others give him a great 
and honelt character ; yet all agree in the ſcene where 
the fact is ſuppoied to have happened; and where the 
perion, who is both a rogue and an honeit man, 
lived. Now with us biegraphers the cue is different; 
the facts we deliver may be relied on, tho” we often 
miſtake the age and country wherein they RIS : 
| Or 
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for tho' it may be worth the examination of critics, 
whether the thepherd Chryſoſtom, who, as Cervantes 
informs us, died for love of the fair Marcella, who 
hated him, was ever in Spain, will any one doubt but 
that ſuch a filly fellow hath really exiited ? Is there in 
the world ſuch a ſceptic as to diſbelieve the madneſs 
of Cardenio, the pertidy of Ferdinand, the imperti- 
nent curioſity of Anſelmo, the weakneſs of Camilla, 
the irreſolute friendſhip of Lothario ; though perhaps 
as to the tirae and place where thoſe ſeveral perſons 
lived, that good hiſtorian may be deplorably defi- 
cient : but the moſt known inſtance of this kind is 
-m the true hiſtory of Gil Blas, where the inimitable 
biographer hath made a notorious blunder in the 
country of Dr Sangrado, who uſed his patients as a 
vintner doth his wine veſſels, by letting out their 
blood, and filling them up with water. Doth not 
every one, who is the leaſt verſed in phyſical hiſtory, 
know that Spain was not the country in which this 
doctor lived? The ſame writer hath likewiſe erred 
in the country of his archbithop, as well as that of 
thoſe great perſonages whoſe underſtandings were too 
ſublime to taſte any thing but tragedy, and in many 

others. The ſame miſtakes may likewiſe be obſerved 
in Scarron, the Arabian Nights, the Hiſtory of Ma- 
rianne and le Paiſan Parvenu, and perhaps ſome few 
other writers of this claſs, whom I have not read, nor 
do at preſent recollect; for I would by no means be 
thought to comprehend thoſe perſons of ſurprilng 
genius, the authors of immenſe romances, or the mo- 
dern novel and Atalautis writers; who, without any 
aſſiſtance from Nature or hitlory, record perions who 
never were, or will be; and facts which never did, 
nor poſſibly can happen: whole heroes are of their 
own creation, and their brains the chaos whence all 
their materials are ſelected. Not that ſuch writers 
deſerve no honour ; ſo far otherwit, that perhaps 
they merit the higheſt : for what can be nobler than 
to be as an example of the wonderful extent of hu- 
man genius! One may apply to them what Balzac 
favs of Arittotle, that they are a jccond nature, (for 
they have no communication with the firſt); by which 
authors 
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authors of an inferior claſs, who cannot ſtand alone, 
are obliged to ſupport themlelves as with erutches : 
but thele of whom I am now ſpeaking, ſeem to be 
poſſetſe of thoſe ſtilts, which the excellent Voltaire 
tells us in his Letters, © carry the genius far off, but 
* with an irregular pace ;* indeed far out of the 
fight of the reader, > 


Beyond the realm of Chaos and old Night. 


But to return to the former claſs, who are con- 
tented to copy Nature, inſtead of forming originals 
trom the confuſed heap of matter in their own brains 
is not ſuch a book as that which records the atchieve- 
ments of the renowned Don Quixote, more worthy 
the name of a hiltory than even Mariana's: for where- 
as the latter is contined to a particular period of time, 
and to a particular nation; the former is the hiitory 
of the world in general, at leaſt that part which is 
polithed by laws, arts, and ſciences; and of that from 
the time it was firſt poliſhed to this day; nay, and 
forwards as long as it thall ſo remain. 

I ſhall now proceed to apply theſe obſervations 
to the work betore us; for indeed I have ſet them 
down principally to obviate ſome obſtructions, which 
the good-nature of mankind, who are always forward 
to ſee their friends virtues recorded, may put to par- 
ticular parts. I queſtion not but ſeveral of my rea- 
ders will know the lawyer in the ſtage-coach, the 
moment they hear his voice. It is likewiſe odds, 
but the wit and the prude meet with ſome of their 
acquaintance, as well as all the reit of my characters, 
'To prevent therefore any ſuch malicious applications. 
I declare here once for all, I deſcribe not men, bur 
manners; not an individual, but a ſpecies. Perhaps 
it will be anſwered, Are not the characters then 
tuken from lite? To which I anſwer in the affirma- 
tive; nay, I believe I might aver, that I have writ 
lictle more th:m I have ſeen. The lawyer is not ouly 
alive, but hath been ſo theſe 000 years; and I hope 
Gon will indulge his lite as many yet to come. tie 
hath not indeed couſined himſelf to one proteſſion. 
gue relizion, or one country; but when the firſt mean 
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ſelfiſh creature appeared on the human ſtage, wha 
made Self the centre of the whole creation, would 
give himſelf no pain, incur no danger, advance no 
money to aſſiſt or preſerve his fellow creatures; then 
was our lawyer born: and whillt ſuch a perſon as L 
have deſcribed exilts on earth, fo long ſhall he remain 
upon it. It is therefore doing him little honour, to 
imagine he endeavours to mimie ſome little obſcure 
fellow, becauſe he happens to reſemble him in one 
particular feature, or perhaps in his profeſſion; wherc- 
as his appearance in the world is calculated for much 
more general and noble purpoſes ; not to expole oue 
pitiful wretch to the ſmall and contemptible circle of 
his acquaintance ; but to hold the glaſs to thouſands 
in their cloſets, that they may contemplate their de- 
ſormity, and endeavour to reduce it, and thus by 
ſuffering private mortification, may avoid public 
ſhame. This places the boundary between, and di- 
ſtinguiſhes the ſatiriſt from the libeller ; for the for- 
mer privately corrects the fault for the benefit of the 
perſon, like a parent ; the Jatter publicly expoſes the 
perſon himſelf, as an example to others, like an exe- 
cutioner. 

There are beſides little circumſtances to be con- 
ſidered; as the drapery of a picture, which though 
faſhion varies at different times, the reſemblance of 
the countenance is not by thoſe means diminiſhed. 
Thus, I believe, we may venture to lay, Mrs Tow- 
wouſe is cceval with our lawyer; and tho' perhaps 
during the changes which ſo long an exiſtence muſt 
have paſſed through, ſhe may in her turn have ſtood 
behind the bar at an inn; I will not ſeruple to affirm, 
ſhe hath likewiſe in the revolution of ages fat on a 
throne. In ſhort, where extreme turbulency of tem- 
per, avarice, and an inſenſibility of human miſery, 
with a degree of hypocriſy, have united in a female 
compoſition, Mrs Tow-wouſe was that woman : and 
where a good inclination, eclipſed by a poverty of 
ſpirit and underſtanding, hath glimmered forth in a 
man, that man hath been no other than her ſneaking 
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T ſhall detain my reader no longer than to give 
him one caution more of an oppolite kind: For as 
in molt of our particular characters we mean not to 
laſh individuals, but all of the like ſort; ſo in our ge- 
neral deſcriptions, we mean not univerſals, but would 
be underſtood wich many exceptions: For inſtance, 
in our deſcription of high people, we cannot be in- 
tended to include ſuch, as whilſt they are an honour 
to their high rank, by a well- guided condeſcenſion, 
make their ſuperiority as eaſy as poſſible, to thoſe 
whom fortune hath chiefly place4 below then. Of 
this number I could name a peer no lets elevated by 
Nature than by fortune, who, whilit he wears the 
nobleſt enſigns of honour on his perſon, bears the 
trueſt lamp of di gnity on his mind, adorned with 
greatneſs, enriched with knowledge, and embellith- 
<4 with genius. I have ſeen this min relizve with 
generoſity, while he hath converſed with freedom, 
and be to the {tune perion a patron and a companion. 
I could name a commoner raiſed higher above the 
multitude by ſuperior talents, than is in the power of 
his prince to exalc him; whote behaviour to choſe he 
hath obliged is more amiable than the obligation it- 
ſelf, anc who is fo great a maſter of ability, that if 
he chuld diveit himſelf of an inherent greatnels in 
his manner, would often mike the loweit of his ac- 
quaintance tor get who was the miu'ter of that patacz 
in which thy are ſo courteouſly entertained, Thefz 
are pictures which muſt be, I believe, known : I de- 
clure they are taken from rhe life, and not intende ! 
to excced it. By thoſe high people therefore whom I 
have detcribed, I mean a ſet/of wretches, who, whilz 
they are a diſgrace to their anceitors, waole honours 
and fortunes they inherit, (or perhaps a greater to 
their mother, for ſuch degeneracy is ſcarce eredible) 
have the intolence to treit thoſe with ditregard, who 
are at I-a{t equal to the founders of their own ſplen- 
dor. It is, I fancy, impoſſible to conceive a tp2<tacle 
more worthy of our inlignition, than that of 4 
fellow who i not only a blot in the eſcutcheon of a 
great ſamily, but a fcandal to the hu:n in ſpecies, 
maintaining u ſupercilious behaviour to men wao are 
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an honour to their nature, and a diſgrace to their 
fortune. 

And now, reader, taking theſe hints along with 
vou, you may, if you pleaſe, proceed to the ſequel 
of this our true hiitory, 


C 0 A F. 


A night ſcene, wherein ſeveral evinderful adventures 


leſel Adams and his fellow-travellers. 


T was fo late when our travellers left the inn or 
ale-houſe, (tor it might be called either) that they 
had not travelled many miles, before night overtook 
them, or met them, which you pleaſe. The reader 
muſt excuſe me if I am not particular as to the way 
they took : for as we are now drawing near the ſeat 
of the Boobies; and as that is a tickliſh name, which 
malicious perſons may apply according to their evil 
inclinations, to ſeveral worthy country ſquires, 2 
race of men whom we look upon as intirely inoffen- 
five, and for whom we have an adequate regard, 
we ſhall lend no aſſiſtance to any ſuch malicious pur- 
poſes. 

Darkneſs had now overſpread the hemiſphere, 
when Fanny whiſpered Joſeph, that the begged to 
reit herſelf a little; for that ſhe was fo tired, the 
could walk no farther.” Joſeph immediately pre- 
vailed with parſon Adams, who was as brick as a bee, 
to flop. He had no ſooner ſeated himſelf, than he 
lamented the lois of his dear Æſchylus; but was'a 
little comforted, when reminded, that it he had it in 
his poſleſſion, he could not fee to read. 

The ſky was ſo clonded, that not a ſtar appeared. 
It was indeed, according to Milton, darknets viſible. 
This was a circumſtance, however, very favourable 
to Joieph; for Fanny, not ſuſpcious of being over- 
teen by Adams, gave a looſe to her pathon, which 
the had never done before; and reclining her head on 
his butom, threw her arm carelefly round him, and 
fuffered him to lay his cheek clote to hers. All this 
iufuſed ſuch happineſs into Joſeph, that he would not 

2 have 
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hare changed his turf for the fineſt down in the fineſt 


palace in the univerſe, 

Adams fat at fome diſtance from the lovers, and 
being unwilling to diſturb them, applied himſelf to 
meditation; in which he had not ſpent much time, 


| before he diſcovered a light at fome diſtance that 


ſeemed approaching towards him. He immediately 
hailed it; but, to his ſorrow and ſurpriſe, it fiop- 
ped for a moment, and then diſappeared. He then 
called to Joſeph, aſking him, It he had not ſecn the 
night. Joſeph anſwered, He had. And did yon 
not mark how it vani! med! ?* returned he: though 
I am not afraid of ghoſts, I do not abſolutely dil- 
believe them,” 

He then entered into a meditation on thoſe unſuh- 
ſtantial beings ; which was ſoon interrupted by ſeve- 
ral voices which he thought almoſt at his elbow, tho? 
in fuct they were not fo "extremely near. However, 
he could diſtinctly hear them agree on the murder of 
any one they met. And a little after heard one of 
them ſay, He had killed a dozen fince that day fort- 
night. 

Adams now fell on his knees, and committed him- 
ſelf to the care of Providence; and poor Fanny, who 
likewiſe heard thoſe terrible words, embraced Jo- 
ſeph ſo clotely, that had not he, whoſe ears were alſo 
open, been apprehenſive on her account, he v:cuid 
have thought no danger which threatened only him- 
ſelf, too dear a price for ſuch embraces. 

Joſeph now drew forth his penknite, and Adams 
having finiſhed his cjuculations, graſped his crab{tick, 
his only wenpon, and coming up to Joſeph, would 
have had him quit Fanny, and place her in the rear ; 
but his advice was fruitle ls, ſhe clung clofer to him, 
not at all regarding the hou (ence of Adarns, and in a 
ſoothing voice declared, She would die in his arms. 
Joteph, "Claſpin.- her with inexpreſſible cagerneſs, xhiſ- 
pered her, I hat he preferred death in hers to lite 
out of them. Adams. ?:. :ndithi.. his crabſtick, aid, 
He dclpiicd death as much as any man; and then re- 
pented aloud, 
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Eft hic, eſt animus contermptor et illum, 
Qui vita bens credet emi gus tendis, hengrem, 


Upon this the voices ceaſed for a moment, and then 
one of them called out, D—n you, who is there?“ 


Io which Adams was prudent enough to wake no re- 


ply; and of a ſudden he obierved halt a dozen lights, 
which ſeemed to riſe all at once from the ground, and 
advance briſkly towards him. This he immediately 
concluded to be an apparition, and now beginning to 
conceive that the voices were of the fame kind, he 

called out, In the name of the Lord, what v ouldit 
thou have?” He had no ſooner ſpoke than he heard 
cne of the voices cry out, * D—n them; here they 
« come;* and ſoon after, heard ſeveral hearty blows, 
as if a number cf men had been engaged at quarter- 
ſtaff. He was juſt advancing towards the place ot 
combat, when Joſeph, catching him by the fkirts, 
begged him that they might take the opportunity ot 
the dark to convey away F. anny from the danger which 
threatened her. He prefently complied, and Joieph 
lifting ap Fanny, they all three made the belt of their 
way; and without looking behind them, or being 
overtaken, they had travciled full two miles, poor 
Farny not once complaining ot being tired, when 
they faw far off {everal lights feattered ar a imall di- 
ſtance from each other, and at the tame time found 
themſelves on the defcent cf a very ſteep hill. Adams's 
{cor flipping. he indantly dihppenred, which greatly 
trighted both ſoſeph and Fanny; indeed, it the light 
had permitted them to ice it, they would feurce have 
refrained junghing to fee the Parton rgiling down the 
hill, which he: did from top to bottom, without re- 
ceiving any harm. He then hutlowed as loud as he 
could, to inform them ot his {atety, and reheve them 
from the fears whick they hat conceived for him. Jo- 
ſeph and Fanny halted tome time, coufidering what 
to do; at lait they advanced a few paces, where the 
declivity ſeemed lealt ſteep; and chen Joteph, taking 
bis Fanny in his arms, e. ed firmly down the hill, 
withour making a falſe tep, and at " unt h landed her 
at the bortoin, where Adams ſocn came to them. 
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Learn hence, my fair countrywomen, to conſider 
your own weaknels, and the many occaſions on which 
the ſtrength of a man may be uſetul to you; and duly 
weighing this, take care, that you match not your- 
ſelves with the tpindle-thanked beaus and petii-raitres 
of the age, who, inftead of being able, like Joſeph 
Andrews, to carry you in luſty arms through the rug- 
ged ways and downhil: teeps of lite, will rather want 
to ſupport their feeble limbs with your ſtrength and 
alliſtance. 

Our travellers now moved forwards, where the 
neareſt light preſented itielf, and having crofied a 
common field, they came to a meadow, where they 
ſeemed to be at a very little diſtance from the light, 
when, to their grief, they arrived at the banks of a 
river. Adams here made a full ſtop, and declared 
he could ſwim, but doubted how it was politble to 
get Fanny over; to which Joſeph anſwered, * it they 
* walked along its banks, they might be certain of 
* ſoon finding a bridge, efpzcially as, by the number 
of lights, they might be aſſured a parith was near.“ 
Odſo, that's true indeed,” {aid Adams, I did not 
think of that.“ Accordiagly Joſeph's advice being 
taken, they paſted over two mendows, and came to 
a little orchard, which led them to a houſe. Fanny 
begged of Joſeph to knock at the door, aſſuring him 
the was fo weary that ſhe could hardly fland on her 
feet. Adams, who was foremolt. performed this ce- 
remonv, and the door being immediately opened, a 
plain kind of a man appeared ut it. Adams acquumted 
him, that they had a young woman with them, who 
was fo tired with her journey, that he ſhould be much 
obliged to him, if he would ſuifer her to come in 
and reſt herſelf. The man, who faw Fanny by the 
lizht gf the candle which he held in his hand, per- 
ceiving her innocent and modeſt look, and having no 
apprehenſions from the civil behaviour of Adams, 
preſently anſwered, that the young woman was very 
welcome to reit kerielt in his houte, and fo were her 
company. He then uihered thera into a very decent 
room, where his wife was firting at a table; the im- 
mediaiely roſe up, and aſſiſted then in ſetting ſorth 
S 2 chairs, 
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chairs, and deſired them to fit down, which they had 
no ſooner done, than the man of the houſe aſked them 
it they would have any thing to refreſh themſelves 
with? Adams thinked him, and anſwered, he ſhould 
be obliged to him for a cup of his ale, which 
was kkewiſe choſen by Joſeph and Fanny. Whilit 
he was gone to fill a very large jug with this liquor, 
his wife told Fanny the {ceracd greatly fatigued, and 
deiired her to take ſomeching ſtronger than ale; but 
the refuſed, with many thanks, ſaying it was true, 
ſhe was very much tired, but a little reſt the hoped 
would reitore her. As ſoon as the company were 
all ſeated, Mr Adams, who had filled himſelf with 


ale, and by public permiſſion had lighted his pipe, 


turned to the maſter of the houſe, aiking him, it 
evil ſpirits did not uſe to walk in that neighbour- 
hood? To which receiving no anſwer, he began to 
inform him of the adventure which they had met with 
on the Downs ; nor had he procceded far in his ſtory, 
when ſomebody knocked very hard at the door. The 
company expreiſed ſome amazement, and Fanny and 
the woman turned pale; her huſband went 
forth, and whilſt he was abſent, which was ſome 
time, they all remained filent looking at one another, 
and heard ſeveral voices diſcourſing pretty loudly. 
Adams was fully perſuaded that ſpirits were abroad, 
and began to meditate ſome exorciſms; Joſeph a 
little inclined to the fame opinion ; Fanny was more 
afraid of men; and the good woman herſelf began 
to fuſpe&t her guelts, and imagined thoſe without 
were rogues belonging to their gang. At length 
the maſter of the houſe returned, and laughing, told 
Adams he had diſcovered his apparition ; that the 
murderers were ſheep-ſtealers, and the twelve perſons 
murdered, were no other than twelve ſheep : add- 
ing, that the thepherds had got the better of them, 
had ſecured two, and were proceeding with them to 
a juſtice of peace. This account greatly relieved the 
fears of the whole company; but Adams muttered to 


himſelf, © He was convinced of the truth of appari- 


© tions for all that.” 
They 
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They now ft cheartully round the fire, till the maſ- 
ter of the houſe, having ſurveyed his guelts, and per- 
ceived that the caſſock, which having fallen down, 
appeared under Adams's great coat, and the ſhabby 
livery of Joſeph Andrews, did not well ſuit with the 
familiarity between them, began to entertain ſome 
fuſpicions, not much to their advantage: addreſſing 
himtelf therefore to Adams, ” ſaid, he perceived he 
was a clergyman by tis dre an! ſuppoſed that 
honeſt man was his — Sir,“ anſwered A- 
dams, © I ama clergyman at your ſervice; but as to 
* that young man, whom vou have rich! ly termed 
© honelt, he is at preſent in nobody's ſervice ; he ne- 
ver lived in any other family than that of Lady 
© Booby, from whence he was diſchurged, Laſſure you, 
for no crime.“ Joſeph ſaid, he did not wonder 
© the gentleman was ſfurpriſed to fee one of Mr A- 
« dams' s character cond2ſ:ead to fo much goodneſs 
« with a poor man.“ Child,“ faid Adams,“ 1 thould 
* be athaned of my cloth, if I thought a poor man, 
© who is honeit, below my notice or my fa:mniliarity. 
I know not hw thoſe that think otherwiſe, can 
© prolets thenuelves followers and ſervants of him who 
made no diftin&tion, unleſs, peradventure, by pre- 
* ferring the pr or 10 the rich.“ Sir, ſaid he, ad- 
dreting him!-t ro the gentleman, *© theſe two poor 
© young people are my parichioaers, and 1 look 
on them and love them as may children. There is 
* tomething fingular enough in thei 10 hiſtory, but [ 
* have not now time to recount it.” The maiter of 
the houſe, ro withitinding the braplicity which dii- 
covered itfelt in Adams, knew too much of the world 
to vive a haſty belief ro protefions, He was not yet 
quite certain that Adams had any more © the cler- 
gyman iu him than his calloex. Tory hin There: 
fore further, he aſked him, If Mr Pope had Lovely 
publiſhed any tling new? 4 lann antwered, * he 
* hid heard great commeny ti ms of that poet, but 
that he had never read, no kuew any of nis works, 
* Ho! ho! ſays the gentle nan to himelf, have T 
caught you ?* Wh,“ fad he, have von never 
© ſceu his Homer? Adams anfucred, © be bad ne- 
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ver read any tranſlation of the claſſics.” * Why 
truly,” reply'd the gentleman, * there is a dignity 


- * in the Greek language which I think no modern 


tongue can reach. Do you underſtand Greek, 
Sir 7” ſaid Adams, haſtily. * A little, Sir, anſwered 


the gentleman. * Do yon know, Sir, cry'd Adams, 


* where I can buy an Aichylus? an uulucky misfor- 
tune lately happened to mine.“ Aſchylus was be- 
yond the gentleman, though he knew him very well 
by name ; he therefore returning back to Homer, aſk- 
ed Adams, What part of the Ihad he thought moſt 
excellent? Adams return'd, His queſtion would be 


properer, what kind of beauty was the chief in 


poetry; tor that Homer was equally excellent in 
them all. 
And indeed, continued he, what Cicero ſays of 
* a complete orator, may well be adapted to a great 
poet; © He ought to coinprehend all perfections. 
© Homer did this in the moſt excellent degree; it is 
* not without reaſon therefore, that the philoſopher, 
© in the 22d chapter of his Poetics, mentions him 
by no other appellation than that of The Poet: He 
was the father of the drama, -as well as the epic : 
not of tragedy only, but of comedy allo; for his 
Margites, which is deplorably loſt, bore, fays Ari- 
ſtotle. the faine analogy to comedy, as his Odyſſey 
and Iliad to tragedy. To him therefore we owe 
Ariſtophanes, as well as Euripides, Sophocles, and 
ray poor Xſchylus. But it you plcaſe we will con- 
fine ourſelves (at leaſt for the pretent) to the Iliad, 
his nobleſt work; thongh neither Arittotle nor Ho- 
race gave it the preference, as I remember, to the 
Ody fley. Firlt, then, as to his ſaubjeft, can any thing 
be more ſimple, and ut che fame time more noble? 
lle is rightly praiſed by the drt of thoſe judicious 
critics, tor pot chuſmg the whole war, which, tho” 
he fays it hath a complete beginuing and end, would 
hve been too great for the underitanding to com- 
prehend at owe view. I have theretore often won- 
dered why ſo correct a writer as Horace ſhould, in 
his epiſtle to Lollius, call him the Trœſani Belli 
Scriętarem. Seconily, his action, termed by Ari- 
| + ſtotle, 
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ſtotle, Pragmaton Syſtaſis ; is it poſſible for the 
mind of man to conceive an idea of ſuch perfect 
unity, and at the ſame time fo replete with great- 
neis? And here I muſt obſerve, what I do not re- 
member to have ſeen noted by any, that Harmot- 
ton, that agreement of his action to his ſubject : 
for as the ſubject is anger, how agreeable is his 
action, which is war? from which every incident 
ariſes, and to which every epiſode immediately re- 
lates. Thirdly, his manners, which Ariſtotle places 
ſecond 1n his deſcription of the ſeveral parts of tra- 
gedy, and which he ſays are included in the action; 
I am at a loſs whether I ſhould rather admire the 
exactneſs of his judgment in the nice diſtinction, or 
the immenſity of his imagination in their variety. 
For, as to the former of theſe, how accurately is 
the ſedate, injured reſentinent of Achilles diitin- 
guiſhed from the hot inſulting paſſion of Agamem- 
non! How widely doth the brutal courage of Ajax 
differ from the amiable bravery of Diomedes ; and 
the wiſdom of Neltor, which is the reſult of long 
reflection and experience, from the cunning of 
Ultyiles, the effect of art and ſubtilty only! It we 
conſider their variety, we may cry out with Ariitotle 
in his 24th chapter, that no purt ot this divine poem 
is deſtitute of manners. Indeed, I might affirm, 
that there 1s icarce a character in huraan nature un- 
touched in ſome part or other. And as there is no 
pailion which he is not able to deſcribe, fo is there 
none in his reader which he cannot raiſe. it he harh 
any ſuperior excellence to the reit, I have been in- 
clined to fancy it in the pathetic. I am ſure I never 
read with dry eyes the two epitoes, where Andro- 
mache is introduced, in the foriner lumentiag the 
danger, and in the latter the death of Hector. 
The images are to extremely tender in thele, that 
I am convinced the poet had the worthie't and beit 
heart imaginable. Nor can I help obſerving how 
Sophocles falls ſhort of the beauties ot the original, 
in that imitation of the diſuaſive tpecch of Andro- 
mache, which he hath put into the mouth of Tee— 
meſſa. And yet Sophocles was the greateit * 

no 
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who ever wrote tragedy ; nor have any of his ſucceſ- 
ſors in that art, that is to ſay, neither Euripides nor 
Seneca the tragedian, been able to come near him. 
As to his ſentiments and diction, I need ſay no- 
thing; the former are particularly remarkable tor 
the utmoſt perfection on that head, namely, pro- 
priety; and as to the latter, riſtotle, whom doubt- 
lets you have read over and over, is very diffuſe. I 
ſhall mention but one thing more, which that great 
critic in his divifion of tragedy called Opſis, or the 
ſcenery, and which is as proper to the epic as to the 
drama, with this difference, that in the former it 
fails to the thare of the poet, and in the litter to 
that of the pwater. But did ever painter imagine 
a ſcene like that in the 13th and 14th Ihad ? where 
the reader ſees, at one view, the proſpect of Troy, 
wich the army, drawn up before it: the Grecian 
army, camp, and fleet; Jupiter fitting on mount 
Ida, with his head wrapt in a cloud, and a thunder- 

bolt in Eis hand, looking towards Thrace ; Neptune 
driving through the tea, which divides on each ſide 
to permit his paſſage, and then ſeating himſelf on 
raount Samos: the heavens opened, and the deities 
all ſeated on their thrones. This is futhme! This 
is poetry!” Adams then rapt out a hundred Greck 
verſes, and with ſuch a voice, emphaſis, and action, 
that he almolt frightened the women ; and as for the 
gentleman, he was to far from enteriwning any further 
tufpicion of Adams, that he now doubted whether he 
Dad not a bitkop in his houſe. He ran into the moit 
extravagunt encomiums on his learning; and the 
goodnelts ot his heart began to dilate to all the ſtran- 
gers. He faid he had great compaſſion for the poor 
young woman, who Ic oked pale and taint with her 
journey ; and in truth he conceived a mnch higher 
opinion of her quality than it deierved. He ſaid, he 
was ſorry he could not accommodate them all: but if 
they were contented with his fireſide, he would ft up 
wirh the men; and the young woman might, if the 
pleaſed, partake his wife's bed, which he adviſed her 
to; for that they muſt walk upward of a mile to any 
Boule of entertainment, and that not very good nei- 
cher. 
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ther. Adams, who liked his ſeat, his ale, his to- 
bacco, and his compuny, perſuaded Fanny to accept 
this kind propoſal, in which ſolicitation he was fe- 
conded by Joſeph. Nor was ſhe very difficultly pre- 
vailed on; for the had flept little the lalt night, and 
not at all the preceding, ſo that love itſelf was ſcarce 
able to keep her eyes open any longer. The offer 
therefore being kindly accepted, the good wornan pro- 
duced every thing eatable in her houſe on the table, 
and the gueſts being heartily invited, as heartily re- 
galed themſelves, efdecially Parſon Adams. As to the 
other two, they were examples of the truth of that 
phyſical obſervation, that love, like other ſweet things, 
is no whetter of the ſtomach. 

Supper was no ſooner ended, than Fanny, at her 
own requeſt, retired, and the good woman bore her 
company. The man of the houſe, Adams, and Jo- 
ſeph, who would modeſtly have withdrawn, had not 
the tleman inſiſted on the contrary, drew round 
the fireſide, where Adams (to uſe his own words) re- 
pleniſhed his pipe, and the gentleman produced a 
— of excellent beer, being the beſt liquor in his 
houſe. 

The modeſt behaviour of Joſeph, with the grace - 
fulneſs of his perſon, the character which Adams gave 
of him, and the friendſhip he ſecmed to entertain for 
him, began to work on the gentleman's affections, 
and raiſed in him a curioſity to know the ſingularity 
which Adams had mentioned m his hiſtory. Fhis eu- 
rioſity Adams was no ſooner in ſormed of, than, with 
Joſeph's conſent, he agreed to gratity it, and accord- 
ingly related all he knew, with as much tenderneſs as 
was poſſible for the character of Lady Booby ; and 
concluded with the long, faithful, and mutual paſſion 
between him and Fanny, not concealing the mean- 
neſs of her birth and education. Theſe latter cir- 
cumſtances entirely cured a jealouſy which had lately 
riſen in the gentleman's mind, that Fanny was the 
daughter of ſome perſon of faſhion ; and that Joſeph 
had run away with her, and Adams was concerned in 
the plot. He was now enamoured of his gueſts, drank 
their heulthe with great chearfulueſs, and . 
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many thanks to Adams. who had ſpent much breath ; 
for he was a circumſtantial teller of a ſtory. 

Adams told him it was now in his power to return 
that favour ; for his extraordinary goodneſs, as well 
as that fund of literature he was maſter of “, which 
he did not expect to find under ſuch a roof, had raiſed 
in him more curiofity than he had ever known. 
T herefore, aid he, it it be not too troubleſome, Sir, 
your hiltory, if you pleaſe, 

The gentleman anſwered, he could not refuſe him 
what he had ſo much right to inſiſt on; and after 
ſome of the common apologies, which are the utual 
preface to a ſtory, he thus began. 


C0 4A F. 
In which the gentleman relates the hiſftery of his life. 


8 IR, I am deſcended of a good family, and was 
born a gentleman. My education was liberal, 
and at a public ſchool, in which I proceeded fo far as to 
become maſter ot the Latin, and to be tolerably verſed 
in the Greek langaage. My father died when I was 
fixteen, and left me maſter of myſelf. He bequeath- 
ed me a moderate fortune, which he intended I thould 
not receive till I attained the age of twenty-five : for 


he conſtantly aſſerted that was full early enough to 


give up any man entirely to the guidance of his own 
diicretion, However, as this intention was fo ob- 


ſcurely worded in his will, that the lawyers adviſed 


* The author hath by ſome been repreſented to have made a 
blunder here: for Adams had indeed thewn ſome Icarning, (tay 
they), perliaps all the author had; but the gentleman hath thewn 
none. unlets his approbation of Mr Adams be tuch : but furely 
it would he prepoſtcrovs in him to cail it to. I bave, however, 
nuwit!. ſtanding this criticifm, which 1 am told came trom the 
mouth of a 2rcat orator in a public c::fTre bovie, left this blunder 
as it ſtood iu. the firſt edition I will not have the vanity to ap- 
ply to any thing in this work, the obſervation whith M. Dacier 
makes in her preface to her Ariſtophanes : © Je tiens pour une ma- 
« xime conflante, qu'une beaute mediocre plait plus gererale- 
„ ment gu une beauté ſaus defaut.“ Mr Congreve hath made 
ſuch another blunder in Lis Love for Love, where 'Tattle tells 
Mit- Prue, * She ſhuuld acmire bini a+ much tor the beauty ke 


* cummends in ber, as it he himiclt was puſiciicd of it. 
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ne to conteſt the point with my traitees ; I own paid 
fo little regard to the machinations of my dead facher, 
which were ſuſhcizntly certain to me, chat 1 tolloweld 
their advice, and ivon tncreedet : for the rruitces did 
not conte.t the matter very obitinately on their file, 
Sir, ſaid Adains, * may I crave the favour of your 
mie? The gentleman auſwered, my name was 

Wilion,” and then processed. 

I itay da very little while at ſchool after his 
deuth; tor, being 4 forward youth, I was extremely 
LApatient to be in che world: tor which I thought my 
__ knowledge, and mwnkood, thoroughly guali— 
lied me. And to this euly introduction into lite, 
without a gnide, I unpute all iny fature nustortunes; 
for beſides "the obvious miucchicts watch attend this, 
there is on WINCH HH not been 10 renerally objerved. 
The arit inpreiliou which inna receives Of you, 
will be very ditficult to eracticate, How unhuppy, 
therefore, muit it be to is your clviracter in Lie, be- 
tore you can poſlioly know its valne, or weigh ihe 
contequences of tho actions which are to « etablith 
your future reputation? 

A little under 1tevemteen I left my felwol, and 
went to London, with more than fix ports in m 
pocket. A great ſum as I then conceived; wt il 
which I was atterwards furpriizd to Aud 10 gu CO: 
ſumed. 

The character I was ambitions of ane "ung, ls 
that of a fine gentleman ; the tirit reaquttices to veto 
| apprehended were to be lupphes by a tailor, 4 peri- 
wig- maker, aud ſome few more tr: akclmnen, who del 
in furaithing out the human body. Novrichtanding 
the lowneis of my pure, I tonal credit with then 
more eaſily than 1 expecttel, and was foon equipped 
to my wilh. This L own then agreetly fur prise! 
me; but I have fince learned, th at it is a main 
among many tradeſmen at the po lite end of the tow a, 
to deal as largely as they can, rechod as Mga as they 
can, and arne as oon as they Cut. 

The next qualiticatious, nam ly, dancing, fencine, 
riding the great horſe, and mulic, cune into my 
head : but as they remuire expence and ting, I con- 
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forted wyiclf, with regard to dancing, chat I had 
learned a little in my youth, and coul walk a mi- 
nuet genteelly enon; zh as to fencing, I thought my 
good-hamour we: ald pr erer ve me from the danger of 

a quarrel; as to tae horie, I hoped it would not be 
thought of ; and for mafic, I im: fined could catily 
acquire the reputation of it; ſor 1 bal heard ſome 
of my ſchool- fellous pretend to knowledge in operas, 
without being able to fin; or pity on the fiddle. 

Enowledge of the town feerned another ingre- 
dient; this I thought I ſhould arrive ur by ſrequent- 
ing public places. Accordingly, If conſtant at- 
tendance to them all; by which means I was ſoon 
nraſter of the fatkiozable phraſes, learned to cry up 
the faſhionable diverſions, and knew the namcs and 
faces of the moſt faſhionable men and women. ; 

Nothing now ſeemed to remain but an intrigue, 
which I was refolved to have immediately; I mean 
the reputation of it; and indeed J was fo ſucceſsful, 
that in à very ſhort time I had half a dozen with the 
fineſt women in town. 

At theſe words Adams fetched a deep groan, and 
then, bleſſing himſelf, cried out, Good Lord! what 
« wicked times are theſe 4 | 

Not ſq. wicked as you imagine, continued the 
gentleman ; ſor I aſſure you, they were all veital 
virgins for any thing which I knew to the contrary, 
The reputation cf intriguing with them was all ! 
ſought, and was what T arrived at: and perhaps I only 
flattered ry &f even in that; for very probably the 
A to whom I thewed their billets, knew as well 

s that they were counterteits, and that I had writ- 
ok them to myſt, 

* Write letters to vourſelf !” ſaid Adams, ſtaring. 

O Sir, anſwered the gentleman, it is the very 
error of the times. Halt dur modern plays have one 
of theſe characters in them. It is incredible the pains 
I have taken, and the abſurd methods I employed to 
traduce the character of vw omen of diſtinction. When 
another had ſpoken in wy of any one, I have an- 
fwered, D——n her, the! we ſhall have her at 
< d's very toon.” When he hath rephed, © he 
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_ © thought her virtuous,” I have anſwered, * Ay, thou 


wilt always think a woman virtuous, till ſhe is in 
* the ſtreets; but you and I, Jack or Tom, (turning 
© to another in company) know better.“ At which [ 
have drawn a paper out of my pocket, perhaps a 
tailor's bill, and kiſſed it, crying, at the ſame time, 
© By gad I was once fond of her.” 

* Proceed, if you pleaſe, but do not ſwear any 
more, ſud Adams. 

Sir, ſaid the gentteman, I aſk your pardon. Well, 
Sir, in this courſe of lite I continued full three years. 
— What courſe of life?“ anſwered Adams: I do 
* not remember you have mentioned any.'—Your re- 
mark is juſt, ſaid the gentleman, ſmiling, I thould ra- 
ther have faid, in this courſe of doing nothing. I re- 
member ſome time afterwards I wrote the journal of 


one day, which would ſerve, I believe, as well for 


any other, during the whole time, I will endeavour. 
to repeat it to you. | 

In the morning I aroie, took my great ſtick, and 
walked out ia my green frock with my hair in pa- 
pers, (a groan from Adams), and ſauntered about tiil 
den. | 

Went to the auction; told lady — ſhe had a dirty 
face; laughed heartily at ſomething Captain — faid ; 
I can't remember what; for I did not very well he ir 
it; whiſpered Lord -—; bowed to the Duke of — ; 
and was going to bid tor a ſnuff-box; but did not, 
for fear I thould have had it. 

From 2 to 4, dreſſed myſelf. A groan, 

4 to 6, dined. A groan. 
6 to 8, cotfee-hovſe. | 
8 to 9, Drury Lane play-houſe, 
9 to 10, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
10 to 12, Drawing-room. 
A great groan. 

At all which places nothing happened worth re- 
mark. At which Adams faid, with tome vehemence, 
Sir, this is below the lite of an animal, hardly above 
« vegetation ; and I am ſurprized what coulu lead a 
s man of your ſenſe into it,” What leads us into 
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more follies than you imagine, Doctor, anſwered the 
gentleman, ranity: for as conternptible a creature as 
I was, and I aſſure you, yourſelt cannot have more 
contempt for ſuch a w retch than I now have, I thenad- 
mired myſelf, and thould have deſpiſed a perſon of 
your preſent appearance (you will pardon me) with 
all your learning, and thofe excellent qualities which 
I have remarked in you. Adams bowed, and begged 
him to proceed. After I had continued two years m 
this courſe of life, ſaid the gentleman, an accident 
happened which obliged me to change the ſcene. As 
i was one day at St James's coffeehouſe, making 
very tree with the character of a young lady of qua- 
|:ty, an officer of the guards, who was preſent, thought 
proper to give me the he. I anſwered, I might 
pellbly be miituken ; but I intended to tell no more 
tan the truth. To which he made no reply, but 

by a ſcoruful ſneer. After this I obſerved a ſtrange 
coldneſs in all my acquaiatance; none of them ſpoke 
to me firſt, and very few returned me even the civi- 
lity of a bow. The eompany 1 uſed to dine with 
left me out, and within a week [ found myſelf in as 
much ſolitude at St James's, as if I had been in a 
deſurt. An honeit elderly man, with a great hat and 
long ſword, at laſt told me, he had a compaſſion for 
my "Fourh, and therefore adviſed me to ſhew the 
world I was not ſuch a raſcal as they thought me to 
he. I did not at firit underſtand him : but he ex- 
piuined himtelf, and ended with telling me, if I would 
write à chillenge to the captan, he would, out of 

pure charity, go „to him with it. A very charitabl.: 
* perſon truly ' cried Adams, I defired till the 
mont dux, continued the gentleman, to conſider on it, 
und retiring to my lodgings, I weighed the conſe- 
qquences 0: 11 both ſides as fairly as I could. On the 
ene, I uu the ritk of this alternative, either loſing 
my own lite, or having on my hands the blood of a 
man with whom I was not in the leaft angry. I foon 
determined, that the good which appeared cn the 
other, wis not worth this hazard. I therefore reſolved 
to quit the ſcene, and preſently tetired to the Temple, 
where I iock chamber: Here I ſcon got a frefa fer 
ct 
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of acquaintance, who knew nothing of what had haps 
pened to me. Indeed they were not greatly to my ap- 
probation ; for the beaus of the Temple are only the 
thadows of the others. "They are the affectation of 
affectation. The vanity of theſe is (till more ridicu- 
lous, it poſſible, than of the others. Here I met with 
{mart tellows, who drank with lords they did not 
know, and intrigued with women they never ſaw. 
Covent-Garden was now the fartheſt ſtretch of my 
ambition, where I thone forth in the balcoaics at the 
play-houſes, viſited whores, made love to orange- 
wenches, and damned plays. This career was ſoon put 
a flop to by my ſurgeon, who convinced me of the 
neceſſity of contining mytelf ro my room for a month, 
At the end of which, having had leiſure to reflect, I 
reſolved to quit all further converſation with beaus 
and ſmarts of every kind, and to avoid, if potlible, 
any occaſion of returning to this place of conſinement. 
[ think,” ſaid Adams, the advice of a month's 
retirement and reflection was very proper; but I 
{hould rather have expected it from a divine than u 
ſurgeon.” "Ihe gentleman ſmiled at Adams's fim- 
plicity, and without explaining himafelf farther on 
ſuch an odious tulbje&, went on thus: I was no looner 
perfectly reſtored to health, than I found my pafſton 
tor women, which I was afraid to fatisfy as I had 
done, made me very uncaſy; I determined therefore 
to keep a miilreſs. Nor was I long before J fixed my 
choice on a young woman, who had before been kept 
by two gentlemen, and to whom I was recommend - 
ed by a celebrated bawd. I took her home to my 
chambers, and made her a ſettlement during cohabi- 
tation. This perhaps would have been very ill paid; 
however, the did not ſuffer me to be perplexed on 
that account; for before quarter-day, I found her at 
my chambers in too familiar converſation with a young 
feilow who was dreſſed like an officer, but was indeed 
a city-apprentice, Initcad ot excufing her inconſtun- 
ey, the rapped out halt a dozen of oaths, and, ſnagping 

er fingers at me, ſwore ſhe tcorned tocontine herteit 
to the belt man in England. Upen this we part» 
ed, and the fame bad prefent!y provided her an- 
j other 
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other keeper. I was not ſo mnch concerned at onr 
ieparation, as I found within a day or two I had rea- 
ion to be lor our meeting: for 1 was obliged to pay 
a ſecond vilit to my ſurgeon. I was now forced to 
do penance for ſome weeks, during which time I 
contracted an acquaintance with a beautiful young 
girl, the daughter of a geatieman, who, after having 
heen {forty years in the army, and in all the campaigns 
inder the Duke of Marlborough, died a lieutenant on 
nait-pay ; and Jad left a widow with this only child, 
in very Ciſtreued cigeumſtances; they had only a ſmall 
peniion irom the government, with what little the 
Jaughtcr cod add to it by her werk; for the had 
great cen at her needle, This girl was, at my 
ritt acquueinimne with her, wheoited ia marriage by 
a FOrng they in good circurnſtances, He was ap- 
Preniice tea fnon-eraper, aud had a iiwe fortune 
eient to {ot vp Iz trade. The mother was greatly 
[ led with ths Hatch, as indeed the had ſuii- 
icht reaten. However, I toon prevented it. I repre- 
;eatwed him in id low a light to lus mittreſs, nad made 
in good an uſe of ſlattery, promites, and prefents, 
ut, not to detell longer on this Prbject than is ne- 
ceflary, I prevailed with the poor girl, and convey + 
vi her away man her moiker! In a word, I de- 
hauched her — (At which vords Adanrs ſtarted up. 
fetched three ſtridoes ucro!s the room, and then replaced 
hint! in his chair.) Yon are not more affected 
wich this part of my ſtory than myſelf : | ailure you 
it will never be ſufficiently repented of in my own 
Opinion; but it you already deteſt it, how much more 
will your indignation be raiſed when you hear the 
fatal conſequences of this barbarous, this villairous 
action! If you pleaſe, theretore, I will here deſiſt- 
By no means, cries Adams, go on, I beſeech you; 
and Heaven grant you may ſincerely repent of thi: 
and many other things you have related. — I was 
now, continued the gentleman, as happy as the pol- 
ſeſſion of a fine young creature, who had a good 
education, and was endued with many agreeable qua- 
lities, could make me. We lived ſome months with 
vall 1oauuc:s together, without any company or con- 
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verſation more than we found in one another; bur 
this could not continue always; and though I ttill pro- 
ſerved a great allcction tor her, [ began more and more 
to want the rehef of other company, and confe zuen!- 
ly to leave her by degrees, at lait, whole days to 
herſelf. She failed not to teſtify ſome uncaſineſs on 
thele occalions, and complained of the melancholy 
life the led; to remedy which, I introduced her into 
the acquaintance of fome other kept miſtreſſes, with 
whom the uſed to play at cards, and frequent plays 
and. other divertions. She had not lived long in this 
intimacy, before I perceived a viſible alteration in her 
behaviour; all her modeity and innocence v. mitted 
by degrees, till her mind became thoroughly tainte. — 
She atlected the company of rakes, gave her? at! 
manner ot airs, was never eaſy but abroad, or wv hin 
the bad a purty at my chambers. She was rapacions 
of money, extravagant to excels, looſe in her cha- 
verſation; and it ever I demurred to any of her de— 
mands, oaths, tears, and fits, were the namediote con- 
ſequences. As the ſirſt raptures of fondne:s were long 
fnce over, this behaviour ſoon eltrmnz:{] ray aitfetons 
trom her; 1 began to reflect with — that me 
us not my wite, and to conceive an intention ot 
parting with her; of which having given her a hint, 
ſhe took care to prevent me the pains of turning hee 
out of doors, and accordingly departed herſelf, ha— 
ring firſt broke open my efcrvtore, and taken with 
her all the could find, to the amount of abont 209 /. 
In the firit heat of my reſentment, I reſolved to 4" 
ſue her with all the vengeance of th: law; but as il; 
had the good luck to elcape me during that ferment 
my patſhon afterwards cooled; and having ret: 
that I had been the firſt aggretior, and had don: mo 
an injury, for which [ couſd make her no reparatin 
by robbing her of the innocence of her mind, an. 1 
hearing at the fame time that the poor old woman her 
mother had broke her keart on the danghter's clope- 
ment from her, I, concluding myſelf hr enmreerer : 
( * As you very well might, eries Adams, with a 
groan;) was pleaſed, thut Cod Almi Zhty hal taken 
this method ot puniſhing me, and reſolved qriety to 
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/ubmit to the loc. Indeed T could wiſh I had never 
heard mor? at the poor creature, who became in the 
cad an ahandored proſſigate; and, after being iome 
eure a Common pr ollttute, at laſt ended her miſer- 
he lite ja Newgate, —Here the gentleman fetched a 
dep ſigh, winch Nr Adams echoed very loudly ; 
and beth continued t. dent, looking on each other for 
dome mutcs. At laſt the gentleman proceeded thus: 
had been periectl . conttant to this girl durmg the 
whole time [ Lept her: but the had 1carce dep arted 
Mu Hore 1 diſcovered more marks of her infidelity to me 
tan the os ot my money. In ſhort, 1 was force! 
0 ma Ke a third viſit to my ſurgeon, out of whole 
Sands did wot get a haſty dicharge. 
now forofwore all futur re dealings with the ſex, 
ceonnplained loudiy that the pleaſure GU not compen- 
ate the pain, and railed at the beautiful creatures, in 
* gr ofs langue as Juvenal hiwſell formerly re- 
„ned them in. I looked on all the town-harlots with 
4 deteftaticon vt, caty to be conceived; their perions 
A 2 ene 45 painted priaces, tahabited by diſ- 
cate wing death : noc could their beauty make them 
nore detirable objects in my eves, than gilding could 
babe me ener a pill, vr golden plates a ca. But 
bo) I was no longer the ubtſolate flare, I found ſome 
reaſons to OVA myſelt ſt::] the ſubhject of love. My 
Hatred for women decrealed daily ; and I am not po- 
tive but time might have — me again to ſome 
common barlot, had I not been ſecured by a paſſion 
er the charming Sapphira, winch having once en- 
tered upon, made n violent progreſs in my — 
+appkira was wite to a man of fathion and gallan 
nd one who ſeemed, 1 own, every way worthy o er 
lections, which however he had not the reputation 
of having. Ske was indeed a coquette err &. © Pray 
* Sir,” fays Adams, © what is a coquette ? I have met. 
- with the werd in French authors, but never could 
* aign any idea to it, I believe it is the ſame with 
© axe Sotte , anglice, a fool. Sir, anſwered the gen- 
deem. perhaps you are not much miſtaken : but 
5 it is a particular kind of folly, I will endeavour to 
deleride i it, Were all creatures to be ranked in the or- 
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der of creation, according to their uſefulneſs, I know 
few animals that would not take place of a coquette ; 
nor indeed hath this creature much pretence to any 
thing beyond inſtin& : for though ſometimes we might 
imagine it was animated by the paſſion of vanity, yet 
far the greater part of its actions fall beneath even 
that low motive ; for inſtance, ſeveral abſurd geſtures 
and tricks, infinitely more fooliſh than what can be 
obſerved in the moſt ridiculous birds and beaſts, and 
which would perſuade the beholder, that the filly 
wretch was aiming at our contempt. Indeed its cha- 
racteriſtic is affectation, and this led and governed by 
whim only: for as beauty, wiſdom, wit, good- nature, 
politeneſs, and health, are ſometimes affected by this 
creature; ſo are uglineſs, ſolly, nonſenſe, ill- nature, 
ill- breeding and ſickneſs, likewiſe put on by it in their 
turn. Its lite is one conſtant lie; and the only rule 
by which you can form any judgment of them is 
that they are never what they ſeem. If it was poſſible 
for a coquette to love (as it is not, for if ever it at- 
tains this paſſion, the coquette ceaſes inſtantly) it 
would wear the face of indifference, if not of hatred, 
to the beloved object; you may thereſore be aſſured, 
when they endeavour to perſuade you of their liking, 
that they are indifferent to you at leaſt. And indeed 
this was the caſe of my Sapphira, who no ſooner ſav 
me in the number of her admirers, than the gave me 
what is commonly called encouragement ; the would 
often look at me, and, when ſhe perceived me meet 
her eyes, would inſtantly take them off, diſcovering 
at the ſame time as much ſurpriſe and emotion as 
poſſible. Theſe arts failed not of the ſucceſs the in- 
tended ; and as I grew more particular to her than 
the relt of her admirers, the advanced in propor- 
tion, more directly to me than to the others. She at- 
fected the low voice, whiſper, liſp, ſigh, ſtart, laugh, 
and many other indications of paſſion, which daily de- 
ceive thouſands. When I played at whiſt with her, 
the wauld look earneſtly at me, and at the fame time 
loſe deal or revoke; then burſt into a ridiculous 
laugh, and cry, La! I can't imagine what I was 
+ thinking of.“ To detain you no longer, _—_ : 
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had gone through a ſufficient courſe of gallantry, as 
1 thought, and was thoroughly convinced I had raiſe.l 
a violent paſſion in my mittre$ ; I ſought an oppor- 
tunity of coming to an eclairciiſ-ment with her. She 
avoided this as much as poſſible; however, great aſli- 
duity at length preſented me one. I will not deſcribe 
all the particulars of this interview; let it ſuſſice, that 
till ſhe could no longer pretend not to ſee my drift, 
the firlt affected a violent ſurpriſe, and unmediately 
after as violent a paſſion: the wondered what I had 
ſeen in her conduct, which could induce me to aftrort 
her in this manner: and breaking trom me the fir! 

moment the could, told me, I had no other way to 
eſcape the conſequence of her reſentment, than by 
never ſeeing, or at lealt ſpeaking to her more. I was 


not contented with this anſwer; I ſtill purſued her, 


but to no purpole, and was at length convinced that 
ber huſbaud had the ſole poilethon of her perſon, 
and that neither he nor any other had made any im- 
preſſion on her heart. I was taken of from follow- 
ing this ig, fatuus by ſome advances which were 
made me by the wife of a citizen, who, though nci- 
ther very young nor handiome, was yet too agres- 
able to be rejected by my amorous conſtitution. I 
accordingly ſoon ſatisfied her, that ſhe had not cat 
away her hints on a b:rren or cold foil: on the con- 
trary, they intantly produced her an eager and da- 
ſiring lover. Nor did ſhe give me any reaſon to 
comp: uin; ſhe met the warmth the had raited, with 
equal ardour. I had no longer a coquette to deal 
with, but one who was witer than to proſticute the 
noble paſſion of love to the ridieulous luſt of vanity, 
We preſently underſtood one another; and as the 
pleaſures we ſought lay in a mutual grat itiention, ve 
oon found and enjoyed them. I thought rayſelf at 
firſt greatly happy in the poflefion of this new mi- 
ſtreſs, whoſe fondneſs would have quickly ſurteited 
a more fickly appetrte; but it had a different effect 
en mine; the carried my paſſion higher bs it than 
yonth or beauty had been able: but my happiness 
could not long contiaw: uninterrupted. The appre- 
henfions we lay vader Lom the jealoniy of her nuf, 
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band, gave us great uneaſineſs. Poor wretch! I 
* pity him, cried Adams. He did indeed deſerve 
i, fud the gentleman ; for he loved his wife with 
© tenderneſs; and I aſſure you it is a great ſatiſ- 
ion to me that I was not the man who firſt ſeduced 
her affe&iovs from him. Thele apprehenſions ap- 
peared alſo too well-grounded ; for in the end he 
diſcovered vs, and procured witneſſes of our careſles. 
He then proſecxted me at law, and recovered 3000 l. 
damages, which much diſtreſted my fortune to pay: 
and what was worſe, his wife being divorced, came 
upon my hands. I led a very unealy life with her; 
for beſides that my pation was now much abated, her 
excelve jcalouſy was very troubleſume. At length 
death rid me ot an inconvenience, which the conſi- 
deration of my having been the author of her miſ- 
fortunes would never ſuffer me to take any other me- 
Ziod of ducarding. 

L now bad adieu to love and reſolved to purſue 
ther leis dangerous and expenſive pleaſures. I fell 
into the acquamtance of a ſet of jolly companions, 
% ho flept all day, and drank all night: fellows who 
might rather be faid to conſume time than to live- 
Their beſt converſation was nothing but noiſe : 
tnginpg, hollowing, wrangling, drinking, toaſting, 
ip-—wing, ſmoaking, were the chief ingredients of 
our entertainment. And yet, bad as. they were, they 
were more tolerable than our graver ſcenes, which. 
were either exceſſive tedious narratives of dull com- 
mon matters of fact, or hot diſputes about trifling 
matters, which commonly ended in a wager. This 
way of life the firſt ſerious reflection put a period to; 
and I became member of a club frequented by young 
men of great abilities. The bottle was now only called 
in to the aſſiſtance of our converſation, which rolled 
on the deepeſt points of philoſophy. Thele gentle- 
men were engaged in a ſearch after truth, in the pur- 
ſuit of which they threw aſide all the prejudices of 
education, and governed themſelves only by the in- 
fallible guide of human reaſon. This great guide, 
after having ſhewn them the falſehood of that very 
ancient, but ſimple tenet, that there is ſuch a being 
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as a Deity in the univerſe, helped them to eſtabliſk, 
in his ſtead, a certain rule of right, by adhering to 
wl ich they all arrived at the utmoſt purity of morals. 
Reflection made me as much delighted with this ſo- 
cicty, as it had taught me to deſpiſe and deteſt the 
former. I began now to eſteem myſelf a being of a 
higher order than I had ever before conceived, and 
w: $ the more charmed with this rule of right, as I 
really found in my own nature nothing repugnant to 
it. I held in utter contempt all perſons who wanted 
ary other inducement to virtue beſides her intrinſic 
beauty and excellence; and had ſo high an opinion 
of my preſent companions, with regard to their mo- 
rality, that I would have truſted them with whatever 
was neareſt and deareſt to me. Whilit I was enga- 
ped in this delightful dream, two or three accidents 
appened ſucceſſively, which at firit much ſurpriſed 
we. For, one of our greateſt philoſophers, or rule 
of right-men. withdrew himſelf from us, taking with 
h'm the wife of one of his moſt intimate friends. 
Sc condly, another of the ſame ſociety left the club 
without remembering to take leave of his bail. A 
third having borrowed a ſum of money of me, for 
which I received no ſecurity, when I aſked him to 
repay it, abſolutely denied the loan. Thele ſeveral 
practices, ſo inconfiſtent with our golden rule, made 
me begin to ſuſpect is infallibility; but when I com- 
municated my thoughts to one of the club, he ſaid, 
There was nothing abſolutely good or evil in itſelf; 
that actions were denominated good or bad by the 
circumitances of the agent. That poflibly the man 
who ran away with his neighbour's wife, might be 
one of very good inclinations, but over-prevailed 
on by the vielence of an unruly paſſion, and, in 
other particulars, might be a very worthy member 
of ſociety : that if the beauty of any woman created 
in him an uneafinefs, he had a right from nature to 
relieve himſelf; with many other things, which 1 
then deteited ſo much, that I took leave of the ſo- 
ciety that very evening, and never returned to it 
again. Being now reduced to a [tate of tolicude which 
1 did not lille, I became a great frequenter of the 
play - 
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play-honſes, which indeed was always my favourite 
diverſtion, and molt evenings paſſed away two or 
three hours behind the ſcenes, where I met with ſe- 
veral poets, with whom I made engagements at the 
taverns. Some of the players were likewiſe of our 
parties. At theſe meetings we were generally enter- 
tained by the poets with reading their performances, 
and by the players with repeating their parts : upon 
which occaſions, I obſerved the gentleman who fur- 
niſhed our entertainment, was commonly the beſt 
pleaſed of the company ; who though they were pret- 
ty civil to him to his face, ſeldom failed to take the 
firſt opportunity of his abſence to ridicule him. Now 
I made ſome remarks, which probably are too ob- 
vious to be worth relating. * Sir,” ſays Adams, 
your remarks, it you pleaſe.” Firſt then, ſays he, 
I concluded that the general obſervation, that wits 
are molt inclined to vanity, is not true. Men are 
equally vain of riches, ſtrength, beauty, honours, Cc. 
But theſe appear of themſelves to the eyes of the he- 
holders, whereas the poor wit is obliged to produce 
his performance to ſhew you his perfection; and on 
his readineſs to do this, that vulgar opinion I have 
before mentioned is grounded : but doth not the per- 
ſon who expends vaſt ſums in the furniture of his houſe, 
or the ornaments of his perſon, who conſumes much 
time, and employs great pains in dreſſing himſelf, or 
who thinks himſelf paid for ſelf-denial, labour, or 
even villainy, by a title or a ribbon, facrifice as much 
to vanity, as the poor wit, who is deſirous to read 
vou his poem or his play? My ſecond remark was, 
that vanity is the worlt of paſſions, and more apt 
to contaminate the mind than any other: for as ſel- 
fithneſs is much more general than we pleaſe to allow 
it, fo it is natural to hate and envy thoſe who ſtand 
between us and the good we deſire. Now, in luſt 
and ambition theſe are few; and even in avarice we 
find many who are no obſtacles to our purſuits; but 
the vain man ſeeks pre-eminence; and every thing 
which is excellent or praiſe-worthy in another, renders 
him the mark of his antipathy. Adams now began 
to famble in his pockets, and ſoon cried out, © O [ 

| * hare 
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have itnot about me. Upon this the gentleman aſc. 
ing him what he was ſearching for; he ſaid, he ſearch · 
ed after a ſermon, which he thought his maſter · piece, 
againſt vanity, * Fy upon it, ty upon it,” cries he, 
* why dol ever leave that ſermon out of my pocket ? 
* I wiſh it was within five miles; I would willingly 
fetch it, to read it to you.” The gentleman anſwered, 
that there was no need, for he was cured of the paſſion. 
And for that very reaſon,” quoth Adams, I would 
read it, for I am confident you would admire it, 
* Indeed I have never been a greater enemy to any 
« paſſion than that filly one of vanity.” The gen- 
tleman ſmiled, and proceeded From this ſociety 
I eaſily paſſed to that of the gameſters, where nothing 
remarkable happened, but the finiſhing my fortune, 
which thoſe gentlemen ſoon helped me to the end of. 
This opened ſcenes of life hitherto unknown; pover- 
ty and diſtreſs, with their horrid train of duns, at- 
torneys, bailiffs, haunted me day and night. My 
clothes grew ſhabby, my credit bad, my friends and 
acquaintance of all kinds cold. In this ſituation, the 
ſtrangeſt thought imaginable came into my head; and 
what was this, but to write a play? for I had ſuffi - 
cient leiſure ; fear of bailiffs confined me every day 
to my room ; and having always had a httle incli- 
nation, and ſomething of a genius that way, I ſet 
myſelf to work, and within a few months produced 
a piece of five acts, which was accepted of at the 
theatre. I remembered to have formerly taken tic- 
kets of other poets for their benefits, long before 
the appearance of their performances; and reſolv- 
ing to follow a precedent which was ſo well fuited 
to my preſent circumſtances, I immediately provided 
myſelf with a large number of little papers. Happy 
indeed would be the ſtate of poetry, would theſe 
tickets paſs current at the bakehouſe, the alehouſe, 
and the chandler's ſhop : but alas! far otherwile ; 
no tailor will take them in payment for buckram, can- 
vas, ſtay-tape ; nor no bailiff for civility-money. They 
are indeed no more than a paſſport to beg with, a 
certificate that the owner wants five ſhillings, which 
induces well-diſpoſed Chriſtians to charity. I now 
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experienced what is worfe than poverty, or rather whar 
s the worlt conſequence of poverty; I mean atten- 
dance and dependence on the great. Many a morning 
have I waited hours in the cold parlours of men of 
quality, where, after ſeeing the loweſt raſcals in lace 
and embroidery, the pimps and buffoons in fathion 
admitted, I have been ſometimes told, on ſending in 
my name, that my Lord could not potlibly fee me 
this morning: a ſufficient aſſurance that I ſhould 
never more get entrance into that houſe. Sometimes 
have been at laſt admitted; and the great man hath 
thought proper to excule himſelt, by telling me he 
was tied up. * Tied up,” fays Adams, pray what's 
* that ?* Sir, ſays the gentleman, the profit which 
bookſellers allowed authors tor the belt works, was 
ſo very tmall, that certain men of birth and fortune 
fone years ago, who were the patrons of wit and 
learning, thought fit to encourage them farther, by 
entering into voluntary tubtcriptions for their en- 
couragement. Thus Frior, Rowe, Pope, and ſome 
other men of genius, received large ſums for their 
labours from the public. This feerned fo eafy a me- 
thod of getting money, that many of the lowett 
ſeribblers of the times ventured to publith their works 
in the tame way; and miny had the affurance to 
take in ſubſcriptions tor what was not writ, nor ever 
intended. Suh{criptions in this manner growing in- 
finite, ard a kind of tax on the public; feme per- 
ſons finding it not fo eaty a tall to diſcern good from 
bad authors, or to know what genius was worthy 
encouragement, and what was rot, to prevent the 
expence of tubicribing to ſo many, invented a me- 
tho ro excuſe themiclves from all tubicriptions wh:t- 
ever; and this was to receive a ſmall ſum of money 
in conſideration of giving a large one if ever they 
ſubſcribed ; which many have Cone, and many more 
have pretende d to have done, in order to Hlence all 
ſolicitation. The tame method was Ikewite taken 
with playhouſe tickets, which were no lefs a public 
tevance-z an! this is what they cull being tied up 
from iubſcribing, * I can't ſay but the term is a, © 
© en: 1h, and jomewhat ypical, faid Adams + for 
Fas. Vi U E'Y ? 
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* a man of large fortune, who ties himſelf up, as you 
* call it, from the encouragement of men of merit, 
* ought to be tied up in reality.“ Well, Sir, ſays the 
gentleman, to return to my ſtory. Sometimes I have 
received a guinea from a man of quality, given with 
as ill a grace as alms are generally to the meaneſt 
beggar, and purchaſed too with as much time ſpent 
in attendance, as, if it had been ſpent in honeſt in- 
duſtry, might have brought me more profit with in- 
finitely more ſatisfaftion. After about two months 
ſpent in this diſagreeable way with the utmoſt mor- 
tification, when | was pluming my hopes on the pro- 
ſpe of a plentiful harveſt from my play, upon ap- 
plying to the prompter to know when it came into 
rehearſal, he informed me he had received orders 
from the managers to return me the play again ; for 
that they could not poſſibly act it that feaſon ; but it 
I would take it and reviſe it againſt the next, they 
would be glad to ſee it again. I ſnatch'd it from 
him with great indignation, and retired to my room, 
where I threw myſelf on the bed in a fit of deſpair— 
* You ſhould rather have thrown yourſelf on your 
* knees,” ſays Adams; for deſpair is ſinful. As 
ſcon, continued the gentleman, as I had indulged the 
firſt tumult of my paſſion, I began to conſider coolly 
what courſe I ſhould take, in a ſituation without 
friends, money, credit, or reputation of any kind. 
After revolving many things in my mind, I could 
ſee no other poſſibility of furniſhing myſelt with the 
miſerable neceſſaries of life than to retire to a garret 
near the Temple, and commence hackney-writer to 
the lawyers; for which I was well qualified, being 
an excellent peuman, This purpoſe I reſolved on, 
and immediately put it in execution. I had an ac- 
quaintznce with an attorney who had formerly tranſ- 
acted affairs for me, and to him I applied: but in- 
ſtead of furniſhing me with any buſimeſs, he laughed 
at my undertaking, and told me, He was afraid [ 
ſh uld turn his deeds into plays, and he ſhoul I ex- 
pect to ſee them on the ſtage. Not to tire you with 
inſt:.ces of this kind from others, I found that Plato 
kimdelt did not hold poets in greater 2 
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chan theſe men of buſineſs do. Whenever I durſt 
venture to a coffeehouſe, which was on Sundays only, 
a whiſper ran round the room, which was conſtant- 
ly attended with a ſneer—That's Poet Wilſon : for 
I know not whether you have obſerved it, but there 
is a malignity in the nature of man, which, when not 
weeded out, or at leaſt covered by a good education 
and politeneſs, delights in making another uneaſy or 
diffatisfied with himſelf. This abundantly appears in 
all aſſemblies, except thoſe which are filled by people 
of faſhion, and eſpecially among the younger people 
of both ſexes, whoſe births and fortunes place them 
uſt without the polite circles; I mean the lower claſs 
of the gentry, and the higher of the mercantile 
world, who. are, in reality, the worſt bred part of 
mankind. Well, Sir, whilit I continued in this-mi- 
ſcrable ſtate, with ſcarce ſufficient buſineſs to keep 
me from ſtarving, the reputation of a poet being my 
bane, I accidentally became acquainted with a book- 
ſeller, who told me, It was a pity a man of my learn- 
ing and genius ſhould be obliged to ſuch a method 
of ing his livelihood ; that he had a compatſion 
for me, and if I would engage with him, he would 
undertake to provide handiomely for me. A man in 
my circumitances, as he very well knew, had no 
choice. I accordingly accepted his propoſal with his 
conditions, which were none of the molt favourable, 
and fell to tranſlating with all my might. I had no 
longer reafon to lament the want of bulineſs; for be 
furnithed me with ſo much, that in halt a-year I al- 
molt writ myſelf blind. I likewite contracted a di- 
ſtemper by my ſedentary life, in which no part of 
my body was exerciſed but my right arm, which 
rendered me incapable of writing for a long time. 
This unluckily happened to delay the publication of 
a work, and my laſt performance not having ſold 
well, the bookſeller declined any further engage- 
ment, and aſperſed me to his brethren as a careleſs, 
idle fellow. I had, however, by having half-worked 
and halt-{tarved myſelt to death, during the time [ 
was in his ſervice, ſaved a few guineas, with which 
I bought a lottery-ticket, reſolving to throw myſelf 
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into Fortune's lap, and try if ſhe would make me x- 
mends for the injuries ſhe had done me atithe gaming- 
table. This purchaſe, being made, left me almoſt pen- 
nyleſs; when, as if I had not been ſufficiently miſe- 
rable, a bailiff in woman's clothes got admittance to 
my chamber, whither he was directed by the book- 
teller. He arreſted me at my tailor's ſuit for chirty- 
five pounds; a fum for which I could not procure 
bail, and was therefore conveyed to his houſe, where 
I was locked up in an upper chamber. I had now 
neither health (for I was ſcarce recovered from my 
indiſpoſition) liberty, money, or friends; and had 
abandoned all hopes, and even the deſire of life. 
* But this could not laſt long,” faid Adams; for 
doubtleis the tailor releaſed you the moment he was 
* truly acquainted with your affairs, and knew that 
* your circumitances would not permit you to pay 
him.“ Oh, Sir, anſwered the gentleman, he knew 
that before he arreſted me; nay, he knew that no- 
thing but incapacity could prevent me paying my 
debts; for I had been his cuitomer many years, h 

ſpent vaſt ſums of money with him, and had always 
paid moſt punctually in my proſperous days: but 
when I reminded him of this, with affirances, that, 
if he would not moleſt my endeavours, I would pay 
him all the money I could by my utmoit labour and 


induſtry procure, reſerving only what was ſuſficient 


to preierve me alive; he anſwered, his paticace was 


worn out; that I had put him off from time to time; 
that he wanted the money; that he had put it into a 


lawyer's hands; and if I did not pay him immedi- 


ately, or find fecurity, I muſt ly in gaol, and expect 
no mercy. He may expect mercy,” cries Adams, 
ſtarting from his chair, where he will find none. 


+ How can ſuch a wretch repeat the Lord es prayer, 


Where the word, which is tranſlated, I know not 
* for what reaſon, Treſpaſſes, is in the original 
* Debts? and as ſurcly as we do not forgive others 
their debts when they are unable to pay them; 1o 
* ſurely ſhall we ourſelves be untorgiven, when we 
are in no condition of paying.“ He ceafed, and 
the gentleman proceeded, While I was in this de- 

plorable 
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ble fituation, a former acquaintance, to whom 

had communicated my lottery-ticket, found me 
out, and, making me a viſit, with great delight in 
his countenance, ſhook me heartily by the haud, and 
wiſhed me joy of my good fortune: For,“ fays he, 
your ticket is come up a prize of 3000 l.“ Adams 
ſnapt his fingers at theſe words in an ec{taſy of joy; 
which, however, did not continue long : for the gen- 
tleman thus proceeded. Alas ! Sir, this was only a 
trick of fortune to fink me the deeper: for I bad 
diſpoſed of this lottery-ticket two days before to a 
relition, who refuſed lending me a thilling without 
it, in order to procure mytelf bread. As foon as 
my friend was acquainted with my unfortunate ale, 
he began to revile me, and remind me of the ill 
conduct and mitcarriages of my lite. He ſaid, © I 
* was one whom fortune could not ſave, if the would; 
* that I was now ruined beyond any hopes of retrie- 
val, nor malt expe&t any pity trom my triends ; 
that it would be extreme weakneſs to compathonate 
* the misfortunes of a man who ran headlong to his 
© own deſtruction.” He then painted to me, in as 
hvely colours as he was able, the happineſs I ſhould 
have now enjoyed, had I not fooliſhly diſpoſed of my 
ticket. I urged the plea oi neceflity ; but he made 
no anſwer to that, and began again to revile me, till 
I could beur it no longer, and defired him to finith 
his viſit. I ſoon exchanged the bailiff's houſe for a 
priſon; where, as I had not money ſufficient th pro- 
cure me a ſeparate apartinent, [ was crowd in with 
a great number of miſerable wretches, in common 
with whom I was deſtitute of every convenience ot 
life, even that which all the brures enjoy, wholkfome 
air. In theſe dreadful circumitances I applied by let- 
ter to ſeveral of my old adcquaintance, ane tuch t 
whom I had formerly lent money without any great 
proſpect of its being returned, for their alutunce ; 
but in vain. An excult inſtead „f a denial was the 
ntleſt anſwer I received.------- Wii I languithed 
in a condition roo horrible to be deſcribed, and which 
in a land of humanity, and what is much more, 
Chriſtianity, ſeems a ſtrange punulment for a little 
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inadvertency and ind{ſcretion 3 whilit I was in this 
condition, a fellow came into the priſon, and in- 
quiring me out, delivered me the follow ing letter: 


* IX. 


« My father, to whom you ſold your ticket in the 

« laſt lottery, died the fame day in which it came 

« up a prize, as you have poſſibly heard, and lett 

« me fole heireſs of all his fortune. I am fo much 

„% touched with your preſent circumitances, and the 

„ uneaſineſs you mult feel at having been driven to 

« difpoſc of what might have made you happy, that 

« I mutt deſire your acceptince of the mcloted, aud 
« am, a 
« Your humble ſervant, 

« Harker HEART.“ 


And what do you think was incloſed ? © I don't 

* know,” cried Adams; Not leis than a guinea, 1 
hope. ir, it was a bank note for 200 J. — 200 l. 
cried Adams, in a rapture ! No leis I affure you, 
anſwerell the gentleman : a ſum 1 was not half fo de- 
kzhrted with, as with the dear name of the generous 
girl that ſent it ine; and who was not only the belt, but 
the h indtomeſt creature in the univerte ; and for whom 
nud long had a pafſion, which I never durit diſcloſe 
to her. I kiſſed her name a thouſand times, my eyes 
overflowing with ten lerne(s and grutitude, I repe: ted 
-—But not to detauin vou with the'e raptures, I umne— 
diately acquired my liberty, and having paid all my 
dehts, departed, with npwards of fifty Any m my 
rocket, to thank my Lind deliverer. She happened 
to be then ont of rown, a circumitance which, upon 
reſſection, plexicd me; for by that means | had an 


opportunity to appear before her in a nore decent 


reis. At her return to rown within a day or two, I 
threw myielf at her feet with the moſt arent acknow- 

le lg mens, which the rejected with an unfeigned great- 
nfs of mind, and told me, I could not oblige her more 


thin by never menticning, or, if pothble, thinking 


en a circumſtance which muſt bring to my mind an 


accilent that mi;zht be grievous to me to think on. 
She 
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She proceeded thus: What I have done is in my 
* own eyes a trifle, and perhaps, infinnely lets than 
« would have become me to do. And if you think of 
* engagin'7 in any buſineſs, where a larger ſum may 
be ſerviceable to you, 1 thall not be over rigid, enh:r 
© as to the ſecurity or intereſt, I eudcavoured to ex- 
preis all the gratitude in my power to this protution of 
goodneſs, tho" perhaps it was my enemy, and began 
to afflict my mind with more agonics than all the mi- 
ſeries 1 had underwent; it aTected me with leverer 
reflections than porerty, diltre's, and priions united, 
had been able to make me feel: tor, Sir, imcie acts 
and protcthons of kindneſs, which were iu.lwient to 
have rated in a good heart the riot viclent puthon of 
friendſhip to one of the tame, or (o age and ughtacts 
in a diiferent ſex, came to me irom a nin, a young 
and beautiful women, one whole pertectious I had 
long known; and for whom | bad long concerved a 
violent pathon, though with a deſpair, which made me 
endeavour rather to curb and conceal, than to nouriih 
or acquaint her with it. In thort, they came upon 
me united with beauty, foftne's, and rendernets, tuch 
bewitching {miles —(0) Mr Adams! in that moment I 
loit mytelt, and torgetting our diderent ſituations, nor 
conſidering what return 1 was maxingz to her good- 
ne's, by detiring her, who had given me ſo mich, to 
bellow her all, 1 laid gently hold on her hand, and, 
conveying it to my bps, I prets'd it with 1concerve- 
able arJour ; then, lifting np my ſwimining eyes, I 
ſw her face and neck overtpread with one bluth ; the 
oiſcred ro withdraw her hand, yet not fo as to de- 
liver it irom mine, thongh | hel it with the gentleſt 
force. We both ſtood trembling, her eyes call on 
the ground, and mine ſtedfaitly fixed on her. Good 
Gop, what was then the con lition of 1ny foul! burn» 
ing with love, deſire, admiration, gr.atitude, and 
every tender patlion, all bent on one ch. armin object. 
Paſſion at laſt got the better of both reaſon and re- 
ſpect, and ſoftly letting go her hand, I offered madly 
to claſp her in my arms; Mhen a little recovering 
herſelf, ſhe tarted from me, aſking me, with ſome 
ew of anger, If the had any realen to expect this 
Ueadment 
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treatment from me. I then fell proſtrate before her, 
and told her, if I had offended, my life was abſo- 
ately in her power, which I would in any manner 
Joſe for her fake. * Nay, Madam, faid I, you thall 
not be ſo ready to punith me, as I to ſuffer. I own 
my guilt. I deteſt the reflection that I would have 
ſacriſiced your happineſs to mine. Believe me, I 
ſincerely repent my ingratitude; yet, believe me 
too, it was my pathon, my unbounded paſſion for 
vou, which hurried me fo far; I have loved you 
long and tenderly ; and the goodneſs you have ſhe un 
me hath innocently weighed down a wretch undone 
before. Acquit me of all mean, mercenary views; 
and, before I take my leave of you for ever, which 
I am reſolved inſtantly to do, believe me, that for- 
tune could have raifed me to no height to which I 
could not have gladly lifted you. O curſt be for- 
tune! — Do not, lays ſhe, interrupting me with 
the fweeteſt voice, do not curſe fortune, fince the 
* hath made me happy; and if the hath put your 
* happineſs in my power, I have told you, you ſhall 
aſk nothing in reaſon which I will refuſe.” '* Ma- 
dam, ' faid I, © you miſtake me, if you imagine, as 
you ſeem, my happineſs is in the power of fortune 
now. You have obliged me too much already; if 
have any with, it is for ſome bleſt accident, by 
which I may contribute with my life to the leait 
* angmentation of your felicity. As for myſelf, the 
only happineſs I can ever have, will be hearing of 
yours; and if fortune would make that complete, I 
will forgive her all her wrongs to me.“ You may 
indeed,” anſwered the ſmiling, * for your own hap- 
pineſs muſt be included in mine. I have lon 

known your worth; nay, I muſt confeſs,” faid the 
luſhing, I have long difcovered that paiſion for me 
ron profeſs, notwithſtanding thoſe endeavours, 
which I am convinced were-un:affected, to conceal it: 
and if all I can give with reaſon will not ſuffice. — 
take reaſon away, — and now I believe you cannot 
* aſk me what I will deny.'—She uttered theſe words 
with a ſweetneſs not to be irqagined. I immediately 


furted ; my blood, which lay freezing at my heart, 
* bl 
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ruſhed turnultuouſly through every vein. I ſtood for 
a moment ſilent; then, flying to her, I caught her 
in my arms, no longer refiiting, —and fotily told her, 
ſhe muit give me then herſelf, ——O Sir,—Can I de 
ſcribe her look? She remained Rl:znt, and almoit 
motionleſs, ſeveral minutes. At lait, recovering her- 
Felt a little, the inlified on my leaving her, and in 
ſuch a mumer, tbat I inlantly obeyed : you ma 
imagine, however, I ſoon ſaw her again, —bur 1. 
pardon, I fear I have detained you too long in rela- 
ting the particulars of the former interview. So tar 
* otherwite,” ſaid Adams, licking his lips, that I 
could willingly hear it over again.“ Well, Sir, 
continued the gentleman, to be as conciſe as poqiole,. 
within a week the conſented to make me the happieſt 
of mankind. We were married ſhortly atter; and 
when I came to examine the cucumliaaces of my 
wite's fortune, (which I do aſſure you I was not pre- 
ſently at leiſure enough to do) 1 found it amonuted 
to about 6x thoutand pounds, molt part of which lay 
in eilects; for her father had bcen a wine-merchaat, 
and the teemed willing, if IL liked it, that 1 thould 
carry on the fame trade. I readily, and tov mcont$: 
ſiderarcly, undertook it: for, not having been bred 
up to the ſecrets of the buſincſs, and cudeavouring 
to deal with the utmolt honclty and vpri;zhtiefs, I ivon 
found our fortune in a decliuing wax, and my trade 
decreaſing by little and little: tor my wines, which 
T never adulterated after their importation, and were 
fold as neat as they came over, were univer{ully de- 
cried by the vintners, to whom I could not allow 
them quite as cheap as thoſe who gained double the 
profit by a leſs price. I ſoon began to deſpair of im- 
proving our fortune by theſe means; nor was I at all 
eaſy at the viſits and familiarity of many who had 
been my acquaintance in my proſperity, but denied 
and ſhunned me in my adverſity, and now very for- 
wardly renewed their acquaintance with me. In 
ſhort, I had ſufficiently ſeen, that the pleafures of the 
world are chiefly tully, and the buſineis of it moſtly 
knavery; and both, nothing better than vanity : the 
men ot pleaſure tcaring one another to picces, _ 
| dle 
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the emulation of ſpending money, and the men of bu- 
fineſs, from envy in getting it. My happineſs con- 
ſiſted entirely in my wife, whom I loved with an in- 
expreſſible fondneſs. which was perfectly returned; 
and my proſpects were no other than to provide for 
our growing family; for ſhe was now big of her ſe- 
cond child: I therefore took an opportunity to aik 
her opinion of entering into a retired lite, which, 
after hearing my reaſons, and perceiving my affection 
for it, ſhe readily embraced. We ſoon put our imall 
fortune, now reduced under three thouſand pounds, 
into money, with part of which we purchaſed this 
little place, whither we retired ſoon after her delivery, 
from a world full of bultle, noiſe, hatred, envy and 
ingratitude, to eaſe, quiet, and love. We have here 
lived almoſt twenty years, with little other conver- 
fation than our own, moſt of the neighbourhood 
taking us for very ſtrange people; the Squire of the 
pariſh repreſenting me as a madman, and the Parſon 
as a preſbyterian; becauſe I will not hunt with the 
one, nor drink with the other. Sir,“ ſays Adams, 
Fortune hath, I think, paid you all her debts in 
* this ſweet retirement.” Sir, replied the gentleman, 
] am thanktul to the great Author of all things for 
the bleſſings I here enjoy. I have the belt of wives, 
and three pretty children, for whom I have the true 
tenderneſs of a parent; but no bleſſings are pure in 
this world. Within three years of my arrival here I 
loſt my eldeſt fon. (Here he fighed bitterly.) Sir, 
fays Adams, ve muſt ſubrnit to Providence, and 
© conſider death is common to all.” We mult ſubmit, 
indeed, anſwered the gentleman ; and if he had died, 
I could have borne the loſs with patience ; but alas! 
Sir, he was ſtolen away from my door by ſome wicked 
travelling people whom they call Gipſies; nor could I 
ever with the moſt diligent ſearch recover him. Poor 
child! he had the ſweeteſt look, the exact picture of 
his mother; at which ſome tears unwittingly dropped 
from his eyes, as did likewiſe frem theſe of Adams, 
who always ſympathiſed with his friends on thote 
occaſions. Thus, Sir, ſaĩd the gentleman, I have 
Eniſbed my ſtory, in which, it I have been two — 
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e ular, I ak your pardon ; and now, if you pleaſe, I 
will fetch you another bottle; which propolal the 
pariſon thauktully accepted. 


. 
A deſcription of Mr Willſoa's way of living. The tra- 


gical adcenture of the dog, and other grace matters, 


HE gentleman returned with the bottle ; and 

Adams and he fat ſome time ſilent, when the 
former ſtarted up, and cried, * No, that won't do.“ 
The gentleman enquired into his meaning; he an- 
ſwered, He had been conſidering that it was potlivle 
the late famous King Theodore might have been 
that very fon whom he had lot; bit added, that 
his age could not anſwer that imugination. Howe 
ever, ſays he, Gov diſpoſes all things for the 
beſt, and very probiubly he may be ſome great man, 
or duke, and may, one day or other, reviſit you in 
that capacity. The gentlem m antwered, he thould 
know him amongſt ten thouſand; for he had a mark 
on his left breait of a ſtrawherry, which his mother 


had given him by longing for that fruit. 


That beautiful young lady, the Morning, now 
roſe from her bed, and with 2 countenance blooming 
with freth youth and ſprightlineſs, I'k2 Miſs . 
with ſoft dews haugiag on her pouting lips, began to 
take her early walk over the caitera hills; and pre- 
ſently after, that gallant perton che Sun ſtole ſoftly 
from his wife's chamber to pay his addreſſes to her; 
when the gentleman aſked his gueit if he would walk 
forth and lurvey his little garden, which he readily 
agreed to, and joleph at rhe ſame time waking from 
a fl:ep in which he had been two hours buried, went 
with them. No parterres, no fountains, no ſtatues, 
embellithed this little gurden. Irs only ornunent was 
a ſhort walk, ihaded on each ſide by a filbert-hed ze, 
with a ſmall alcove at one end, whither in hot wea- 
ther the gentleman and his wife utc. to retire and 
divert themſelves with their children, who played in 
the walk before them. But tho vanity had no votary 
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in this little ſpot, here was variety of fruit, and every 
thing nieful for the kitchen, which was abundantly 
ſufficient to catch the admiration of Adan's, who told 
the gentleman he had certainly a good gardener. Sir, 
antwered he, that gardener is now before you; what- 
ever jcu ſee here, is the work ſolely of my own hands, 
Whilit L am providing neceffaries for my table, I like- 
wite procure mytelt an appetite for them. In fair 
featons, I ſeldom pats leſs than fix hours of the twen- 
ty-four in this place, where I am not idle; and by 
theſe means I have been alle to preſerve my health 
ever ſince my arrival here witheut aſſiſtance from 
phylic. Hither I generally repair at the dawn, and 
exerciſe myſelf, v Rillt my wife dreſſes her children, 
and prepares our breakfait : after which we are ſel- 
dom alunder during the reſidue of the day; for when 
the weather will not permit them to accompany me 
here, I am uſually within with them; for I am nei- 
ther athumed of couverfing with my wife, nor of play- 
ing with my children: tO ny the truth, I do not 
perceive thut intertority of under ſtanding, which the 
levity of rakes, the dulne!s of men of butinc:s, or the 
auſterity of the learned would perſuade us cf in vo- 
men. us for my Wonen, I declare I have found 
none of my own ſex cupeble of making juſter obſerva- 
tions on lite, or of delivering them more agreeably 
nor do I believe any one poiſed of a fairhfuller or 
braver friend. And ſure as this friendthip is ſweetene:l 
with more delicacy and tznJernets, fo it is confirmed 
by denrer pledges than can attend the cloſeſt male al- 
liance: for w hat union can be to faſt, as our common 
intereſt in the fruits of our embraces ? Perhaps, Sir, 
you are not vourtelf a father; if you are not, be al- 
ſured you cannct conceive the delight I have in my 
little ones, Weuld you not detpite me, if you faw 
me itretched on the ground, and my chil.lren play- 
ing round me? * I ſhould reverence the fight,” quoth 
Adums, I myſelt am now the father of fix, and 

hive been of eleven, Doe | can fay I never ſcour- 
ged a child of my 61 ule ,s as his ſchoclmalter, 
and then have felt every 12 e on my own poite- 
* riors, And as to what you fay concerning uo nen, 
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I have often lamented my own wife did not under- 
© itand Greek.'—The gentleman ſiniled, and anſwer- 
ed, he would not be apprehended to infinuate that his 
own had an underſtanding above the care of her fa- 
mily; on the contrary, ſays he, my Harriet, I aſſurc 
you, is a notable houſewife, and few gentlemen's 
houſe-keepers underſtand cookery and confectionary 
better; but thele are arts which the hath no great oc- 
caſion for now: however, the wine you commended 
ſo much laſt night at ſupper, was of her own making, 
as is indeed all the liquor in my houſe, except my beer, 
which falls to my province. (And | afure you it is 
as excellent, quoth Adams, as ever [ taſted.”) We 
formerly kept a maid- ſervant, but ſince my girls have 
been growing up, the is unwilling to indulge them in 
idleneis; tor as the fortunes I thall give them will be 
very ſmall, we mtend not to breed them above the 
rank they are likely to fill hercatter, nor teach them 
to deſpiſe, or ruin a plain butband, Indeed I could 
with a man of my own temper, and aretired life, might 
fall to their lot: for 1 have experienced that calm ſe- 
rene happineſs which is {cated in content, is inconſiſt- 
ent with the hurry and buiile of the world. He was 
proceeding thus, when the little things, being juſt 
riſen, ran eagerly towards him, and alked him blei- 
ſing : they were thy to the ſtrangers ; but the eldeſt 
acquainted her father, that her mocher and the young 
gentlewoman were up, and that breakfaſt was ready. 
They all went in, where the gentleman was ſurpriſed 
at the beauty of Fanny, who had now recovered her- 
ſelf from her fatigue, and was entirely clean dreſſed; 
for the rogues who had taken away her purſe had left 
her her bundle. But if he was ſo much amazed at 
the beauty of this young creature, his gueſts were no 
leis charmed at the tenderneſs which appeared in the 
behaviour of the huſband and wife to each other, and 
to their children, and at the dutiful and affectionate 
behaviour of theſe to their parents. "Theſe inftances 
pleaſed the well- diſpoſed mind of Adams equally with 
the readineſs which they expreſſed to oblige their 
gueſts, and their forwardneſs to offer them the beſt of 
every thing in their houſe; and what delighted him 
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ſlill more, was an inſtance or two of their charity : for 
whilſt they were at breakfaſt, the woman was 
ealled forth to aſſiſt her fick neighbour, which ſhe 
did with ſome cordials made for © pudiie wiv and 
the good man went into his garden at the ſame time, 
to ſupply another with ſomething which he wanted 
thence; for they had nothing which thoſe who want- 
ed it were not welcome to. Theſe good people were 
in the utmoſt chearfulneſs, when they heard the report 
of a gun; and immediately afterwards a little dog, 
the favourite of the eldeſt daughter, came limping in 
all bloody, and laid himſelf at his miſtreſs's feet: the 
poor girl, who was about eleven years old, burſt into 
tcars at the fight; and preſently one of the neigh- 
bours came in and informed th-m, that the young 
ſquire, the fon of the lord of the manor, had ſhot 
him as he paſt by, ſwearing at the ſame time he would 
proſecute the muſter of him for keeping a ſpaniel ; 
for that he had given notice, he would not ſuffer one 
in the pariſh. e dog, whorn his miſtreſs had taken 
into her lap, died in a few minutes, licking her hand. 
She expreſs'd great agony at his loſs; and the other 
children began to cry for their ſiſter's misfortune, nor 
could Fanny herſelf refrain. Whilſt the father and 
mother attempted to comfort her, Adams grafped his 
crabſtick, and would have fallied out after the ſquire, 
had not Joſeph with-held him. He could not, how- 
ever, bridle his tongue He pronounced the word 
Raſcal with great emphaſis; faid he deſerved to be 
hanged more than a highwayman, and wiſhed he had 
the ſcourging him. The mother took the child, la- 
menting and carrying the dead favourite in her arms, 
out of the room, when the gentleman faid, this was 
the ſecond time this ſquire had endeavoured to kill 
the little wretch, and had wounded him ſmartly once 
before; adding, he could have no motive but ill- na- 
ture; for the little thing, which was not near as big 
as one's fiſt, had never been twenty yards from the 
houſe in the fix years his daughter had had it. Fle 
ſaid he had done nothing to deſerve — : but 
his father had too great a fortune to e with : 
that he was as abſolute as any tyrant aan" 
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and had killed all the dogs, and taken away all the 
2 the neighbourhood ; and not only that, bur 

trampled down hedges, and rode over corn and 

ens, with no more regard than if they were the 
ghway. * LI with I could catch him in my garden,” 
faid Adams; though I would rather forgive him 
riding gh my houſe than ſuch an ill: natured 
act as this. 

The chearfulneſs of their converſation being inter- 
rupted by this accident, in which the gueſts could be 
of no ſervice to their kind entertainer, and as the 
mother was taken up in adminiſtring conſolation to 
the poor girl, whoſe diſpoſition was too good haſtily 
to forget the ſudden loſs of her little favourite, which 
had been fondling with her a few minutes before; and 
as Joſeph and Fanny were impatient to get home and 
begin thoſe previous ceremonies to their happineſs 
which Adams had inſiſted on, they now offered to take 
their leave. The gentleman importuned them much 
to ſtay dinner: but when he found their ea ſs to 
depart, he ſummoned his wife, and accordingly ha- 
ving performed all the uſual ceremonies of bows and 
curtſies, more pleaſant to be ſeen than to be related, 
they took their leave, the gentleman and his wife 
heartily wiſhing them a good journey, and the; as 
heartily thanking them for their kind entertainment. 
They then departed, Adams declaring, that this was 
the manner in which the people had lived in the gol- 
den age. 


CHAP. V. 


A diſputation on ſchools, held on the road between Mr 
Abraham Adams and Joſeph; and a diſcovery not 
unwelcome to them both. 


UR travellers having well refreſhed themſelves - 


| at the gentleman's houſe, Joſeph and Fanny 

with fleep, and Mr Abraham Adams with ale and 
tobacco, renewed their journey with great alacrity ; 
and, purſuing the road in which they were directed, 
travelled many miles before they met with any adven- 
ture worth relating. Is * interval, we ſhall pre- 
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ſent our readers with a very curious diſcourſe, as we 
apprehend it, concerning public ſchools, which pafi- 
ed between Mr joteph Andrews and Mr Abraham 
Adams. 

They had not gone far, before Adams calling to 
Joſeph, aſked him if he had attended to the gentle- 
man's tory; he anſwered, +: To all the former part.” 
* And don't you think,” ſays he, he was a very un- 
* happy man in his youth?“ A very unhappy man 
indesd, antwered the other. joleph,' cries Adams, 
{erewing up lis mouth, I have found it; I have 
* Ciicovered the cauſe of all the misfortunes which 
befel hin. A public ſchool, Joſeph, was the caule 
ct all the calamities which he atterwards ſuffered. 
Public ſchools are the nurſeries of all vice and im- 
morality. All the wicked tcllows whom I remem- 
ber at the univerſity were bred at them. Ah, 
Lord! I can remember as well as it it was but ye- 
iterday, a knot of them; they called them king's 
:icholars, I forget why—very wicked fellows ! Jo- 
ier h, you may thank the Lord you were got bred 
gen public ſchoo], you would never have preſerved 
rour virtue as you have. Ihe firſt care I always 
take, is cf a boy's morals; I had rather he ſhould 
be a blockhcad than an Atheiſt or a Preſbyterian. 
What is all the learning of the world compared to 
his immortal ioul ? What ſhall a man take in ex- 
change fer his ou But the maiters of great ſchools 
trouble themtelves about no ſuch things. I have 
known a lud of eightecn at the univerfity, who hath 
not been able to ſay his catechiſm; but for my own 
part, I always ſcourged a lad ſooner for miſſing that 
than any other lefſon. Believe me, child, all that 
centleman's misfortunes aroſe from his being edu- 
caced at a public ichool.” 

* It doth not become me,” anſwered Joſeph, *© to 
diſpute any thing, Sir, with you, eipgcially a mat- 
ter of this kind; for to be ſure you muſt be allowed 
by all the world to be the beſt teacher of a ſchgol 
in all our county,” * Yes, that, ſays Adams, I 
believe, is granted me; that I may without much 
vanity pretend to—nay, I believe I may go tothe next 
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county too—but gloriari non oft meum.— However, 
* Sir, as you are pleaſed to bid me ſpeak,” fays Jo- 
feph, © you know my late maſter, Sir Thomas Booby, 
* was bred at a public ſchool, and he was the fineſt 
* gentleman in all the neighbourhood. And I have 
* often heard him fay, if he had a hundred boys he 
* would breed them all at the fame place. It was 
© his opinion, and I have often heard him deliver it, 
that a boy taken from a public ſchool, and carried 
into the world, will learn more in one year there, 


to ſay, the ſchool itſelf initiated him à great 
way, (I remember that was his very expreſſion) ; for 
great ſchools are little ſocieties, where a boy of any 
* obſervation may ſee in epitome what he will after- 
« wards find in the world at large. Hinc lr luchru- 
* n#; for that very reaſon,* quoth Adams, I pre- 
fer a private ſchool, where boys may be kept in iu- 
* nocence and ignorance : tor, according to that fine 
« paſſage in the play of Cato, the only Engliſh tra- 
* gedy I ever read, 


* If knowledge of the world muſt make men villains, 
* May Juba ever live in ignorance. 


* Who would not rather be the purity of his 


child, than wiſh him to attain whole circle of 
arts and ſciences ; which, by-the-bye, he may learn 
in the claſſes of a private ſchool ? For I would not 
be vain, but I eſteem myſelf to be ſecond to none, 
nulli ſecundum, in teaching theſe things; ſo that a 
lad may have as much learning in a private as in a 
public education.” And, with ſubmiſſion,” an- 


ſwered Joſeph, be may get as much vice, witneſs 


* ſeveral country gentlemen, who were educated 
* within five miles of their own houſes, and are as 
* wicked as if they had known the world from their 
* infancy. I remember when I was in the ſtable, if a 
* young horſe was vicious in his nature, no correc- 
* tion would make him otherwiſe; I take it to be 
* equally the ſame among men: if a boy be of a miſ- 
* chievous, wicked inclination, no ſchool, though 
* ever ſo private, will ever make him good; on the 
3 con- 


than one of a private education will in five. He 
uſed 
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contrary, if he be of a righteous temper, you may 
truſt him to London, or where- ever elſe you pleaſe, 
he will be in no danger of being corrupted. Be- 
ſides, I have often heard my maſter ſay, that the 
diicipline pract ſed in public ſchools was much bet- 
ter than that in private,'—* You talk like a jacka- 
nap2s,' fays Adams, © and ſo did your maiter, Diſ- 
cipline indeed! becauſe one man ſcourges twenty 
or thirty boys more in a morning than another, is 
he therefore a better diſciplinarian ? I do preſume 
to confer in this point with all who have taught 
from Chiron's time to this day; and, if I was maſ- 
ter of fix boys only, I would preſerve as good diſci- 
pline among them as the maſter of the greateit 
* tchool in the world. I fay nothing, young man 
remember, I fay nothing ; but it Sir Thomas him- 
te!t had been educated ncarer home, and under the 
0 3 of ſornebody, remember I name nobody, it 
might have been better for him but his father muit 
a rene him in the knowledge of the world. News 
mortalium omnibus boris fapin.” Joſeph iceing him 
run on in this manner, aiked pardon miny rr 8, A- 
turing him he had no intention to oftend, © I believe 
* yt had not, child,” faid he, and I am not angry 
* with you. But for maintaining good diſcipline in a 
6 {chool; tor this'— And then he ran on as before, 
named ail the maltsrs who are recorded in old books, 
and preferred bimſelf to them all. Indeed, if this 

od mam had an enthufiaſm, or what the vulgac call 
a blind-fide, it was this: he thought a ſchool-malter 
tue greateit character in the world, and himielf the 
gre: leit of all ſchoot-malters, neither of which points 
he would have given up to Alexander the Great at 
the head of his army. 

Adams continued his ſubjet till they came to one 
of the beautif left ſpots of ground in the univerſe. 
It was a kind ef natural amphitheatre, tormed by the 
winding ct a fiwail rivule:, which was planted with 
thick v 00Gs, and the trees roſe graduully above each 
other by the natural a'cent ot the ground they ſtood 
en; which aſcent as they hid with their boughs, they 
tezmed to have been dupoled by the deſign of the 
mot 
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moſt ſkilful planter. The foil was ſpread with a ver- 
dure which no paint could imitate; and the whole 
place might have raiſed romantic idens in elder. mind; 
_ thoſe of Joſeph and Fanny, without the aſſiſtance 
of love. | 

Here they arrived about noon, and Joſeph pro- 
poſed to Adams that they ſhould reſt a while in this 
delightful place, and refreſh themſelves with ſome 
proviſions which the good-nature of Mrs Wilſon had 
provided him with. Adams made no objection to 
the propoſal; ſo down they ſat, and pulling out a 
cold fowl, and a bottle of wine, they made a repait 
with a chearfulneſs which might have attracted the 
envy of more ſplendid tables. I ſhould not omit, 
that they found among their proviſions a little paper 
containing a piece of gold, which Adams imagining 
had been put there by miſtake, would have returned 
back, to reſtore it; but he was at laſt convinced by 
Joteph, that Mr Wilſon had taken this handſome 
way of fur niſhing them with a ſupply for their jour- 
ney, on his having related the diſtreſs which they had 
been in, when they were relieved by the generoſity of 
the pedluir. Adams ſaid, he was glad to fee ſuch an 
inſtance of goodneſs, not ſo much tor the conveniency 
which it brought them, as for the fake of the doer, 
whote reward would be great in Heaven, He like- 
wiig comforted himſelf with a reflection, that he 
ſhould certainly have an opportunity of returning it 
him; for the gentleman was within a weck to make 
2 journey into Somer'erſhire, to ps through Adams's 
pariih, and had faithfully promiſed to call on him: 
a circunttance which we though: too immiterial to 
mention before; but which thoſe who have as great 
arecicn for that gentleman as ourtelves, will rejoice 
at, as it may give thein hopes of ſeeing him again. 
Then Joſtph made a ſpeceh on charity, which the 
reader, if he is ſo diſpoſed, iaay ſee in the next chap- 
ter; for we ſcorn to betray him into any ſuch read- 
ing, without fir it giving him warning. 
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CHA P. VI. 


Moral refletions by Joſeph Andrews, with the hunting- 
adventures, and Parſon Adams's miraculous eſcape. 


HAVE often wondered, Sir, ſaid Joſeph, to ob- 
ſerve ſo few inſtances of charity among man- 
kind; for tho' the goodneſs of a man's heart did not 
incline him to relieve the diftreſſes of his fellow-crea- 
tures, methinks the defire of honour ſhould move 
him to it. What inſpires a man to build fine houſes, 
to purchaſe fine furniture, pictures, clothes, and other 
things at a great expence, but an ambition to be re- 
ſpeed more than other people? Now, would not one 
act of charity, one inſtance of redeeming a poor 
ily from all the miſeries of poverty, reſtoring an 
unfortunate tradeſman by a ſum of money, to the 
means of procuring a livelihood by his induſtry, diſ- 
charging an undone debtor from his debts or a goal, 
or any ſuch like example of goodneſs, create a man 
more honour and reſpect than he could acquire by 
the fineſt houſe, furniture, pictures, or clothes, that 
were ever beheld ? For not only the object himſelf, 
who was thus relieved, but all who heard the name 
of ſuch a perſon, muſt, I imagine, reverence hin in- 
finitely more than the poſſeſſor of all thoſe other 
things: which wen we ſo admire, we rather praite 
the builder, the workman, the painter, the lace- 
maker, the tailor, and the reſt, by whoſe ingenuity 
they are produced, than the perſon who by hismoney 
makes them his own. For my own part, when [ 
have waited behind my lady in a room hung with 
fine pictures, while I have been looking at them I 
have never once thought of their owner, nor hath 
any once elſe, as I have obſerved; for when it has 
been aſked whoſe picture that was, it was never once 
anſwered, the maſter's of the houſe ; but Ammycon- 
ni, Paul Varniſh, Hannibal Scratchi, or Hogarthi, 
which I ſuppoſe were the names of the painters : but 
if it was aſked who redeemed ſuch a one out of pri- 
fon ? who lent ſuch a rnined tradeſman money to ſet 
up? whocloathed that family of poor ſmall children? 

1¹ 
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it is very plain what muſt be the anſwer. And be- 
ſides, theſe great folks arc miſtaken, if they imagine 
they get any honour at all by theſe means; for I do 
not remember I ever was with my Lady at any houte 
where ſhe commended the houſe or furniture, but I 
have heard her at her return home make ſport and 


jeer at whatever the had before commended : and L 


have been told by other gentlemen in livery, that it 
is the ſame in their fanulies: but I defy the wiſeſt 
man in the world to turn a true good action into 
ridicule. I defy him to do it. He who thould en- 
deavour it would be laughed at himſelf, initead of 
making others laugh. Nobody ſcarce doth any good, 
yet they all agree in praiſing thoſe who do. Indeed, 
it is itrange that all men ſhould conſent in commend- 
ing goodneſs, and no man endeavour to deſerve that 
commendation ; whilſt, on the contrary all rail at 
wickednels, and all are as eager to be what they 
abuic. This I know not the reaton of; but it is as 
plain as day-lght to thoſe who converſe in the world, 
as I have done theſe three years. Are all the great 
folks wicked then? ſays Fanny. To be fure there 
are {ome exceptions, anſwered joſeph. Some gentle- 
men of our cloth report charitable actions done by 
their lords and maſters; and I have heard Squire Pope, 
the great poet, at my Lady's table, tell tteries of a 
man that lived at a place called Roſs, and another 
at the Bath, one Al— A4l— I forget his name, but 
it is in the book of verſes. This gcutleman hath 
built up a ſtately houſe too, which the Squire likes 
very well: but his charity is ſeen farther than his 
houſe; though it ſtands on a hill, ay, and brings him 
more honour too. It was his charity that put him in 
the book, where the Squire ſays he puts all thoſe who 
deſerve it; and, to be ſure, as he lives among all the 
great people, if there were any tuch, he would know 
them.—T his was all of Mr joſeph Andrew's ſpeech 
which I could get him to recollect, which I have de- 
kvered as near as was pollible in his own words, with 
a very ſmall embelliſhment. But I believe the reader 
hath not been a little ſurpriſed at the long ſilence of 


Parſon Adams, eſpecially as to many occalious offered 


them- 


re 
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themſelves to exert his curioſity and obſervation. The 
truth is, he was faſt afleep, and had ſo been from the 
beginning of the preceding narrative. And indeed, 
ike renter contiine ther Þ many dows hed paid 
fince he had cloſed his eyes, he wilt not wonder at 


Joſeph, who, whilſt he was ſpeaking, had conti- 
nued in one attitude, with his head reclining on one 
ſide, and his eyes caſt on the ground, no ſooner per- 
ceived, 


uſual braying of the animal with long ears, than he 


turned towards Fanny, and, taking her by the hand, 
began a dalliance, which, though conſiſtent with the 
rr neither he would have 

— nor ſhe permitted before any witneſs. 
Wkil they amuſed themſelves in this harmleſs and 
delightful manner, they heard a pack of hounds ap- 
proaching in full cry towards them, and preſently af- 
terwards faw a hare pop forth from the wood, and, 
crofimg the water, land within a few yards of them 
in the meadows. 'The hare was no ſooner on ſhore, 


than it ſeated itſelf on its hinder legs, and liſtened to 
the ſound of the purſuers. Fanny was wonderfully 
leaſed with the little wretch, and eagerly longed to 
ve it in her arms, that ſhe might preſerve it from 
the dangers which ſeemed to threaten it: but the ra- 
tional part of the creation do not always aptly diſtin- 
guiſh their friends from their foes; what wonder then 
if this filly creature, the moment it beheld her, fled 
from the friend, who would have protected it, and, 
traverſing the meadows again, paſſed the little rivuler 
on the oppoſite fide ? It was, — — 
weak, rr 
This affected the F who exclaim- 
with tears in eyes, 
dad 5 poor innocent ee animal wt of 
and putting it to the extremeſt torture for di- 
verſion. She had not much time to make reflections 
of this kind; for on a fudden the hounds ruſhed 


through 
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the wood, which reſounded with their throats 
and the throats of their retinue who attended on them 
on horſcback. The dogs now palt the rivulet, and 
purſued the footiteps of the hare; five horſemen at- 
tempted to leap over, three of whom ſucceeded, and 
two were in the attempt thrown from their ſaddles in- 
to the water; their companions, and their own horſes 
too, proceeded after their ſport, and left their friends 
and riders to invoke the aſſiſtance of fortune, or em- 
ploy the more active means of ſtrength and agility for 
their deliverance. Joſeph, however, was not ſo un- 
concerned on this occaſion ; he left Fanny for a mo- 
ment to herſelf, and ran to the who were 
immediately on their legs, ſhaking their ears, and 
eaſily with the help r. 
{for the rivulet was not at all deep) ; and without ſtay - 
ing to thank their kind aſſiſter, ran dripping acroſs 
the meadows, calling to their brother ſportſmen to itop 
their horſes : but they heard them not. 

The hounds were now very little behind their poor 
reeling, ſtaggering prey, which, fainting almoſt at 
every | hy crawled through the wood, had almoſt 
got round to the place where Fanny ſtood, when it was 
overtaken by its enemies; and, being driven out of 
the covert, was caught, and inſtantly tore to pieces 
before Fanny's face, who was unable to aſſiſt it with 
any aid more powerful than pity; nor could ſhe pre- 
vail on Joſeph, who had been himſelf a ſportſman in 
his youth, to attempt any thing contrary to the laws 
of hunting, in favour of the hare, which he ſaid was 
killed fairly. 

The hare was caught within a yard or two of A- 
dams, who lay afleep at ſome diſtance from the lo- 
vers; and the hounds in devouring it, and pulling it 
backwards and forwards, had drawn it fo cloſe to hun, 
haps for the hare's 
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His fleſh, which delicious flavour might have been 
fatal to him: but being rouſed by thete tuggings, he 
inſtantly awaked, and with a jerk delivering his head 
from his wig, he with moſt admirable dexterity re- 
covered his legs, which now ſeemed the only mem- 
bers he could entruſt his fatety to. Having there 
fore eſcaped likewiſe from at leaſt a third part of his 
caſſock, which he willingly left as his exavie or ſpoils 
to the enemy, he fled with the utmcit tpeed he could 
ſummon to his aſſutance. Nor let this be any detrac- 
tion from the bravery of his character ; let the num- 
ber of the enemies, and the ſurpriſe in which he was 
taken, he conſidered ; and if there be any modern jo 
outrageouſly brave, that he cannot admit of flight 
in any ciwcumitance whatever, I fay (but I whitper 
that loftly. and I ſolemnly declare, without any in- 
tention of giving oftence to any brave man in the na- 
tion) | ſay, or rather | whiſper, that he is an ignorant 
fellow, and hath never read Homer nor Virgil, nor 
knows he any thing of Hector or Turnus ; nay, he 
is unacquainted with the hiltory of tome great men 
kving, who, though as brave as lions, ay, as tigers, 
have run away, the Lord knows how far, and the 
Lord knows why, to the ſurprue ot their friends, and 
the entertainment of their enemies. But it perſons 
of ſuch heroic diipoſition are a little offended at the 
behaviour of Adams, we aſſure them they thall be as 
much pleaſed at what we thall immediately relate of 
Joſeph Andrews. + he maſter of the pack was juſt 
arrived, or, as the ſportſmen call it, come in, when 
Adams ſet out, as we have before mentioned. This 
gentleman was generally ſaid to be a great lover of 
umour; but, not to mince the matter, eſpecially as 
we are upon this ſubject, he was a great hunter of 
men. Indeed he had hitherto followed the ſport only 
with dogs of his own ſpecies; for he kept two or three 
couple of barking curs for that uſe only. However, 
as he thought he had now tound a man nimble enough, 
he was willing to indulge himſelf with other ſport, 
and accordingly crying out, Stole away, encouraged 
the hounds to purſue Mr Adams, ſwearing it was the 
largeſt Jack-hare he ever ſaw ; at the fame time hal- 
2 looing 
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looing and hooping as if a conquered foe was flying 
before him; in which he was unitated by theſe rwo 
or three couple of human, or rather two-legged curs 
on horteback which we have mentioned before. 

Now thou, whoever thou art, whether a muſe, or 
by what other name ſoever thou chuſeſt to be called, 
who preſideit over biography, and hat inſpired all 
the writers of lives in theſe our times: thou who 
didſt infuie ſuch wonderful humour into the pen of 
immortal Gulliver; who halt carefully guided the 
8 whillt thou hait exalted the nervous man- 
ly ſtyle of thy Mallet: thou who hadit no hand in 
that dedication and preface, or the tranſlations which 
thou would(t willingly have ſtruck out of the life of 
Cicero: Laltly, thou who, without the aſſiſtance of 
the leaſt ſpice of literature, and even againſt his in- 
clination, hait, in ſome pages of his book, forced 
Colley Cibber to write Englith; do thou aſſiſt me in 
what I find myſelf uncqual to. Do thou introduce 
on the plain, the young, the gay, the brave Joſeph 
Andrews, whilit men thall view him with admiration 
and envy ; tender virgins with love and anxious con- 
cern tor his ſafety. | 

No ſooner did Joſeph Andrews perceive the diſtreſs 
of his friend, when firit the quick- ſcenting dogs at- 
tacked him, than he graſped his cudgel in his right 
hand, a cudgel which his father had of his grandta- 
ther, to whom a mighty ſtrong man of Kent had 
given it for a preſent in that day, when he broke 
three Reads on the ſtage. It was a cudgel of mighty 
ſtrength and wonderful art, made by one of Mr 
Deard's beſt workmen, whom no other artificer can 
equal; and who hath made all thoſe ſticks which 
the beaus have lately walked wich about the Park in 
a morning: but this was far his maſter - piece; on 
its head was engraved a noſe and chin, which might 
have been miltaken for a pair of nut-crackers. The 
learned have imagined it deſigned to repreſent the 
Gorgon : but it was in fact copied from the face of a 
certain long Engliſh baronet of infinite wit, humour, 
and gravity. He did intend to have engraved here 
many hiſtories : As the firſt night of captain B——', 
Vor. VI. | Y play, 
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play, where you wanld have ſeen critics in embroi- 
dery tranſplanted from the boxes to the pit, whoſe 
ancient inhabitants were exalted to the galleries, where 
they played on catcalls. He did intend to have 
painted an auction- room, where Mr Cock would 
have appeared aloft in his pulpit, trumpeting forth 
the praiics of a China baſon; and with aſtoniſhment 
wondering that Nobody bids more for that fine, 
++ that ſuperb He did intend to have engraved ma- 
ny other things, but was forced to leave all out for 
want of room. | 

No ſooner had Joſeph graſped his cudgel in his 
hands, than lightning darted from his eyes; and the 
heroic youth, ſwitt of foot, ran with the utmoſt 
ſpeed to his friend's aſſiſtance. He overtook him 
juſt as Rockwood had laid hold of the {kirt of his caſ- 
tock, which being torn, hung to the ground. Reader, 
we would make a himile on this occaſion, but for two 
reaſons : the firit is, it would interrupt the deſcrip- 
tion, which ſhould be rapid in this part; but that 
doth not weigh much, many precedents occurring for 
fuch an interruption: the jecond, and much the 
greater reaſon is, that we could find no ſimile ade- 
quate to our purpoſe : lor tagecd, what inttance could 
we bring to ſet before our reader's eyes at once the 
idea of friendihip, courage, youth, beauty, ſtrength, 
and ſwiftneſs; all which blazed in the perton of Jo- 
ſeph Andrews. Let thote theretore that deſcribe lions 
and tigers, herocs fercer than both, rate their poems 
or plays wich the ftinile of Joſeph Andrews, who is 
himlelf above the reach of auy ftimile, 

Now Rockwood hed laid fait hold on the Par- 
ſon's fairts, and ſtopt his flight; which Joſeph no 
ſooner, perceived, than he levelled his cudgel at his 
head, and luid him ſprawling. Jowler and Ring- 
vrood then fel on his great- cout, and had undoubted- 
Iv brought him to the ground, had not Joſeph, col- 
leding ail his force, given Jowler ſuch a rap on the 
back, that, quitting his hold, he ran howling over the 
plain. A hurder fate remained for thee, O Ring- 
wood, Ringwood the beit hound that ever purſued a 
Hare, who never threw his tongue but where the {cent 

Was 
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was undoubtedly true; good at trailing ; and ſure ia 
a highway, no babbler, no over-runner, reſpected by 
the whole pack, who, whenever he opened, knew 
the game was at hand. He fell by the ſtroke of Jo- 
ſeph. Thunder, and Plunder, and Wonder, and Blun- 
der, were the next victims of his wrath, and meatured 
their lengths on the ground. "Then Fairmaid, a bitch 
which Joha Temple had bred up in his houſe, 
and fed at his own table, and lately ſent the ſquire fifty 
miles for a preſent, ran fiercely at Joſeph, and bit 
him by the leg; no dog was ever fiercer than ſhe, be - 
ing deſcended from an Amazonian breed, and had 
worried bulls in her own country, but now waged an 
unequal fight; and had ſhared the fate of thoſe we 
have mentioned before, had not Diana (the reader 
may believe or not as he pleaſes) in that inſtant inter- 
poſe, and in the ſhape of the huntſman ſnatched her 
favourite up in her arms. 

The parton now faced about, and with his crab - 
ſtick felled many to the earth, and fcattzred others, 
till he was attacked by Cœſar, and pulled to the 

nd. Then Jol-ph flew to his reicue, and with 
uch might fell on the victor, that, O eternal blot to 
his name! Cæſur ran yelping away. 

The battle now raged with the moſt dreadful vio- 
lence, when, lo! the huntſman, a man of years and 
dignity, lifted his voice, and called his hounds from 
the fight; telling them, in a language they under- 
ſtood, that it was in vain to contend longer; for that 
fate had decreed the victory to their enemies. 

Thus far the muſe hath with her uſual dignity re- 
lated this prodigious battle, a battle we apprehend ne- 
ver equalled by any poet, romance or life- writer what- 
ever, and having brought it to a concluſion the ceaſed; 
we ſhall therefore proceed in our ordinary ſtyle with 
the continuation of this hiltory. The ſquire and his 
companions, whom the figure of Adams, and the 
ts of Joſeph, had firſt thrown into a violent 

t of laughter, and who had hitherto beheld the en- 
gagement with more delight than any chace, ihoot- 
ing match, race, cock-ftyhting, bull or bear-baiting 
had ever given them, began now to apprehend the 

| | Y 2 danger 
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danger of their hounds, many of which lay ſprawE- 
mg in the fields. The ſquire therefore having firſt 
called his friends about him, as guards, for ſafety of 
his perſon, rode manfully up to the combatants, and 
tummoning all the terror he was maſter of into his 
countenance, demanded with an authoritative voice 
of Joſeph, What he meant by aſſaulting his dogs in 
that manner ? Joſeph anſwered with great intrepidity, 
That they had firſt fallen on his friend; and if they 
had belonged to the greateſt man in the 3 he 
would have treated them in the fame way; for whilſt 
his veins contained a ſingle drop of blood, he would 
nat ſtand idle by, and ſee that gentleman, (pointing 
to Adams) abuſed either by man or beaſt; and having 
10 ſaid, both he and Adams brandiſhed their wooden 
weapons, and put themſelves into ſuch a poſture, that 
the {quire and his company thought proper to prepon- 
derate, before they offered to revenge the cauſe of 
their fourfooted allies. 

At this inſtant, Fanny, whom the apprehenſion of 
Joſeph's danger had alarmed fo much that, forgetting 
her own, ſhe had made the utmolt expedition, came 
up. The fquire and all the horſemen were fo ſur- 
priſed with her beanty, that they immediately fixed 
both their eyes and thoughts ſolely on her, every one 
ceclaring he had never ſeen fo charming a creature. 
Neither mirth nor anger engaged them a moment 
longer; but all fat in tlent amaze. The huntſman 
only was free from her attraction, who was buſy in 
cutting the ears of the dogs, and endeavouring to re- 
cover them to life; ia which he ſucceeded ſo well, 
that only two of no great note remained ſlaughtered 
on the field of action. Upon this the huntſman de- 
clared, © Twas well it was no worſe ; for his part, he 
* could not blame the gentleman, and wondered his 
* maſter would encourage the dogs to hunt Chri- 
* ſtians; that it was the ſureſt way to ſpoil them, to 
make them follow vermia inſtead of flicking to 2a 
© hare.” 

- The ſquire being informed of the little miſchief 
that had been done, and perhaps having more miſ- 
chief of another kind in his head, accolted Mr A- 
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dams with a more favourable aſpect than before: he 
told him he was ſorry tor what had happened; that he 
had endeavoured all he could to prevent it the mo- 
ment he was acquainted with his cloth, and greatly 
commended the courage of his fervant ; for fo he ima- 
— Joſeph to be. He then invited Mr Adams 19 

tuner, and deſired the young woman might come 
with him. Adams refuſed a long while; but the in- 
vitation was repeated with ſo much earneſtneſs and 
courteſy, that at length he was forced to accept it. 
His wig and hat, and other ſpoils of the field, being 
gathered together by Joſeph, (for otherwiſe probibly 
they would have been forgotten) he put himieif 15:0 
the belt order he could; and then the horie and too 
moved forward in the ſame pace towards the ſquire's 
houſe, which ſtood at a very little diſtance. 

Whilit they were on the road, the lovely Fanny 
attracted the eyes ot all; they endeavourcd to ontvie 
one another in encomiums on her beauty ; which the 
reader will pardon my not relating, as they had not 
any thing new or uncommon in them: ſo muit he 
likewiſe my not ſetting down the many curious jeſts 
which were made on Adams; ſome of them decla- 
ring that parſon-hnnting was the belt ſport in the 
world; others commending his ſtunding at buy, which, 
they ſaid, he had done as well as any badger ; with 
fuch-hke merriment, which, though it would ill 
become the dignity of this hiitory, atforded much 
laughter and diverſion to th2 ſyuire aud his tacetious 
companions. 


CHAF. VI. 


A feene of reaſtiug very nicely adiptod to the preſent 
taſte and times. 


HEY arrived at the ſaqnire's houſe juſt as his 
dinner was ready. A little diepute aroſe on 

the account of Fanny, whom the tquire, who was a 
bachelor, was deſirous to place at his own table; but 
the would not conſent, nor would Nr Adams permit 
her to be parted from Joleph ; fo that the was at length 
with him conſigned over to the kitchen, where the 
Y 3 tec vans 
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ſervants were ordered to make him drunk; a favoar 
which was likewiſe intended for Adams: which de- 
ſign being executed, the ſquire thought he ſhould eaſily 
accomplith what he had, when he firit faw her, in- 
tended to perpetrate with Fanny. 

It may not be improper, before we proceed far- 
ther, to open a little the character of this gentleman, 
and that of his friends. The maſter of this houſe 
then was a man of a very conſiderable fortune; 2 
bachelor, as we have ſaid, and about forty years of 
age: he had been educated (if we may uſe the ex- 
preſhon) in the country, and at his own horne, un- 
der the care of his mother and a tutor, who had or- 
ders never to correct him, nor to compel him to learn 
more than he liked, which it ſeems was very little, 
and that ovly in his childhood ; for from the age of 
ſitteen he addicted himſelf entirely to hunting and o- 
her rural amuſements, fbr which his mother took care 
to equip him with horſes, hounds, and all other ne- 
cetfaries: and his tutor, endenvouring to mgratiate 
h:nſelt with his young pupil, who would, he knew, 
he able handſomely to provide for him, became his 
companion, not only at theſe exerciſes, but hkewiſe 
over a bottie, which the young ſquire had a very early 
reliſh tar. At the age of twenty, his mother began to 
think the had not fulfilled the duty of a parent ; ſhe, 
therefore reſolved to perfuade her fon, if poſſible, to 
that which ſhe imagined would well ſupply all that 
he might have learned at a public ſchool or univerſity. 
This is what they commonly call travelling; which, 
with the help ui the tutor who was fixed on to attend 
him, the eaiily ſucceeded in. He made in three years 
the tour of Europe, as they term it, and returned 
home well furmined with French cloaths, phraſes and 
ſervauts, with a hearty contempt ſor his ewn country; 
eſpeciully what had any favour ot the plain ſpirit and 
honeſty of our anceſtors, His mother greatly ap- 
planded herſelf at his return; and now being maſter 
vt his own fortune, he toon procured himtelf a ſear 
in parkament, and was, in the common opinion, one 
of the fineſt gentlemen of his age: but what diſtin- 
guilhed hin chicfiy, was a ſtrange delight which ww 

too 
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took in every thing which is ridiculous, odious, and 
abfurd in his own ſpecies; fo tliit he never choſe a 
companion without one or more of theſe ingredients, 
and thoſe who were marked by Nature in the moit 
eminent degree with them, were molt his favourites ; 
if he ever found a man who either had not, or endea- 
voured to conceal theſe imperfections, he took great 
pleaſure in inventing methods of forcing him into ab- 
furdities which were not natural to him, or in draw- 
ing forth and expoſiag thoſe that were; for which 
purpoſe he was always provided with a ſet of tellows 
whom we have before called Curs; and who did in- 
deed no great honour to the canine kind: their bufi- 
neſs was to hunt out and difplay every thing that had 
any favour of the above-mentioned qualities, and eſpe- 
cially in the graveſt and beſt characters: but it they 
failed in their ſearch, they were to turn even virtue 
and wiſdom themſelves into ridicule for the diveriton 
of their maſter and feeder. The gentlemen of cur- 
like diſpoſition, who were now at his houſe, and whom 
he had brought with him from London, were an old 
half-pay officer, a player, a dull poet, a quack-doctor, 
a ſcraping fiddler, and a lame German dancing-maiter, 

As ſoon as dinner was ſerved, while Mr Adams was 
faying grace, the captain conveyed his chair from be- 
hind hin; fo that when he endeavoured to ſeat him- 
telf, he fell down on the ground; and thus completed 
joke the firſt, to the great entertainment of the whole 
company. The ſecond joke was performed by the 
poet, who ſat next him on the other fide, and took 
an opportunity, while poor Adams was reſpetfaliy 
drinking to the matter of the houſe, to overturn 2 
plate of ſoup into his breeches; which, with the ma- 
ny apologies he made, and the parſon's gentle an- 
twers, cauſed much mirth in the company. Joke the 
third was ſerved up by one of the waiting-men, who 
had been ordered to convey a quantity of gia into Mr 
Adam's ale, which he declaring to be the beſt liquor 
he ever drank, but rather too rich of the malt, contri- 
buted again to their laughter. Mr Adams, from whom 
we had mc -. of this relation, could not recolle& all 
the jets of this Lind practiſed on him, which the in 
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 effenſive diſpolition of his own heart made him flow 
in diſcovering ; and indeed, had it not been for the 
information which we received from a fervant of the 
family, this part of our hiſtory, which we take to be 
none of the lealt curious, mult have been deplorably 
imperfect; tho' we malt own it probable, that ſome 
more jokes were (as they call it) cracked during their 
dinner; but we have by no means been able to come 
at the knowledge of them. When dinner was remo- 
ved, the poct began to repeat ſome veries, which he 
ſaid were made extempore. The following is a copy 
of them, procured with the greateſt dithculty. 


An extempore Pok u on Parſen Adams. 


Did ever m:rtal fach a parſon view ; 

His caſſoct old, his ug noi over new? 

Hell might the kaund; have tim for fox miſtaken, 
In [* mell more lite to that than ruſty bacon . 

But would it net make any mortal ture, 

To fee this parſon taken for a hare ? 

Could Fhrins err thus greſuly, even Fe 

For a good player might hate taken thee. 


At which words the bard whip'd off the player's 
wig, and received the app robation of the company, 
rat her perhaps for the Cexterity of his hand than his 
head. The player, in ſtead of retorting the jeſt on the 
poet, began to diſplay his talents on = ſame ſubject, 
He repeated many ſcraps of wit out of plays, reſlect- 
ing on the whole body of the clergy, which were re- 
ceived with great acclamations by all prefent. It was 
now the dancing-matlter's turn to exhibit his talents ; 
he therefore, addrebag himtelf to Adams in broken 
Engliſh, told him, * He Kas 2 man ver well made 
* for de dance, and he ſrppoſe by his walk, dat he 
had learn of ſome great matter, He ſaid it was ver 
pretty quality in clergyman to dance; and conclu- 
ded with deſtring him to dance a minuet, telling him, 
His caffock would ſerve for petticoats; and that 


All hounds that will kunt ſox or other ver:2.a, will bunt 
a piece of ruſty bacon traiicd un the grund. 


* he 
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Ne wonld himſelf be his partner. At which words, 
without waiting tor an anſwer, he pulled ont his 
gloves, and the fiddler was preparing his fiddle. The 
company all offered the dancing- maſter wagers that the 
Parſon outdanced him, which he refuſed, ſaying, He 
believed ſo too; for he had never ſeen any man in 
his life who looked de dance ſo wel! as de gentle- 
man: He then ftepped forwards to take Adams by 
the hand, which the latter haſtily withdrew, and at 
the ſame time clenching his fiſt, adviſed him not to 
carry the jeſt too far, for he wo':Id not endure bein 

put upon. The dancing-maſlter no ſooner ſaw the fi 

than he prudently retired out of its reach, and ſtood 
aloof mimicking Adams, whoſe eyes were fixed on 
him, rot queſi what he was at, but to avoid his 
laying hold on him, which he had once attempted. In 
the mean while, the captain perceiving an opportuni- 
ty, pinned a cracker or devil to the caſſock, and then 
lighted it with their little ſmoaking- candle. Adams be- 
ing a ſtranger to this ſport, and believing he had been 
blown up in reality, ſtarted from his chair, and jump- 
ed about the room, to the infinite joy of the behold- 
ers, who declared he was the beſt dancer in the uui- 
verſe. As ſoon as the devil had done tormenting him, 
and he had a little recovered his confuſion, he returned 
to the-table, ſtanding up in the poſture of one who 
intended to make a ſpeech. They all cried ont, Hear 
him, hear him; and he then ſpoke in the following 
manner: Sir, I am forry to ice one to whom Pro- 
* vidence hath been ſo bountiful in beſtowing his fa- 
* vours, make fo ill and ungrateful a return for them; 
* for though you have not inſulted me yourſelf, it is 
* viſible you have delighted in thoſe that do it, nor 
have once diſcourage4 the many rudeneſſes which 
© have been ſhewn towards me; indeed towards 
« yourſelf, if you rightly underſtood them; for 1 
am your guelt, and by the laws of hoſpitality en- 
* titled to your protection. One gentleman hath 
thought proper to produce ſome poetry upon me, 
© of which I ſhall only ſay, that I had rather be the 
ſubject than the compoſer. He hath been pleafed to 
treat me with diſreſpect as a parſon. I apprehend 
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my order is not the ohbj-& of ſcorn, nor that I cam 
become fo, unleſs by beiug a diſgrace to it, which I 
* hope poverty will never be called. Another gentle - 
man indeed liith repeated ſome ſentences, where the 
* order itſelf is mentioned with contempt. He ſays 
they are taken from pliys. I am ſure ſuch plays 
* are a ſcandal to the government which its 
* them, and curſed will be the nation where are 
* repreſented. How others have treated me, I need 
* not obſerve; they themſelves, when they reflect, 
* mult allow the behaviour to be as improper to my 
years as to my cloth. You found me, Sir, rravel- 
ling with two of my | mag ws (I omit your 
* hounds falling on me; for I have quite forgiven it, 
* whether it proceeded from the wantonneſs or ne- 
* gligence of the huntſman) my appearance might 
* very well perſuade you that your invitation was an 
act of charity, tho' in reality we were well provided; 
yes, Sir, if we had had an hundred miles to travel, 
* we had ſufficient to bear our expences in a noble 
manner.“ (At which words he produced the half- 
- guinea which was found in the batket,) I do not 
* thew you this out of oſtentation of riches, but to 
* convmce you I ſpeak truth. Your ſeating me at 
* your table was an honour which I did not ambi- 
* tioufly affect. When I was here, I endeavoured to 
* behave towards you with the utmoſt reſpect; if I 
have failed, it was not with deſign; nor could I, 
© certainly, fo far be guilty as to deſerve the inſults 
* I have ſuffered. If they were meant therefore either 
to my order or my poverty (and you ſee I am not 
very poor) the ſhame doth not ly at my door, and 
* I heartily pray that the fin may be averted from 
yours.“ He thus finiſhed, and received a 
clap from the whole company. Then the gentle- 
man of the houſe told him, he was ſorry for what 
* had happened; that he could not accuſe bim of 
any ſhare in it: that the verſcs were, as himſelf 
* had well obſerved, ſo bad, that he might eaſily an- 
* ſwer them; and for the ſerpent, it was undoubtedly 
* a very great affront done him by the nung 
* ter, for which if he well threſhed him, as he de- 
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* ſerved, he ſhould be very much pleaſed to ſee it.“ 
(in which probably he fpoke truth.) Adams an- 
fwered, * Whoever had done it, it was not his pro- 
* fellion to punith kim that way; but for the perſon 
* whom he had accuſed, I am a witnets,” fays he. of 
* his innocence; for l had my eye on him all the while, 
* Whoever he was, God forgive him, and beltow 
on him a little more ſenſe as well as humanity.* 
The captain anfwered with a turly lock and accent, 
That he hoped he did not mean to reffet on him; 
* d—n him, he had as much imanity as another, and 
© if any man ſaid he had not, he would convince him 
Jof his miſtake by cutting his throat,” Adams Imi- 
ling, iaid, He believed he had ſpoke right by acci- 
dent.“ To which the captain returned, What 
do you mean by my ſpenking right? if you was 
not a parion, I would not take theſe words; but 
your gown protects you. If any man who wears a 
ſword had faid fo much, I had pulled him by the 
noe before this.” Adams replicd, ii he attempted 
any rudeneſs to his perion, he would not find any 
protection for himſelf in his gown;' and clenching 
his filt, declared he had threthed many a Router 
man.“ The gentleman did all he could to encou- 
rage this warlike diſpoſition in Adains, and was in 
hopes to have produced a battle: but he was diſap- 
pointed; for the captain made no other aniwer than 
lt is very well you are a purſon ;* and fo drinking 
of a bumper to old mother church ended the gpute, 
Then the doctor, who had hitherto boon ſilent, ard 
who was the graveit, but mot muchtevous dog of 
all, in a very pompons fpecch highly applaucie.! what 
Adams had ſaid; and as much diſcommended the 
behaviour to him. He proceeded to encomiuias on 
the church and poverty ; and laitly recommended 
forgiveneſs of what had paiſed to Adams, who im- 
mediately anſwered, © I hat every thing was forgiven ;* 
and in the warmth of his goodneis he filled a bum- 
per of ſtrong beer, (a liquor he preferred to wine) 
and drank a heal:h to the whole company, ſhaking 
the captain and the poet heartily by the hand, and 
— himſelf with great reſpect to the doctor ; 
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who indeed had not langhed outwardly at any t = 
that paſſed, as he had a perſect command of his m 
cles, and could laugh wward!ly without betraying 
the leaſt ſymptoms in Nis countenance. The doctor 
row began a ſecond formal ſpeech, in which he de- 
claimed againit all levity of converſation, and what 
1 ufually called mirth. He ſaid, There were a- 
* muſements fitted for perſons of all ages and de- 
grees, from the rattle to the diicutlng à point of 
philoſophy, and that men diſcovered themſelves 
in nothing more than in the choice of their amuſe- 
ments; for,” fays he, as it mult greatly raiſe our 
expect. tion of the future conduct in lite of boys, 
whom in their tender years we perceive iultead of 
taw or balls or other childiſh play-things, to chuſe, 
at their leiſure-hours, to exercile their genius in 
contentions of wit, learning and ſuch like; fo 
miſt it inſpire one with equal contempt of a man, 
if we ſhould diſcover him playing at taw or other 
* childith play.” Adams highly commended the doc- 
tor's opinion, and ſaid, He had often wondered at 
* ſome paſſages in ancient authors, where Scipio, 
« Lzlius, and other great men, were repreſented to 
have paſſed many hours in amuſements of the moſt 
« trifling kind.” The door rephed, * He had by 
him an old Greek manuſcript where a favourite 
© divertion of Socrutes wis recorded,” Ay, ſays the 
Parſon eagerly, * I ſhouid be molt infiritely obliged 
to you tor the favour of peruſng it.“ The doctor 
4 to fend it hun, and tarther ſaid, that he 
believed he could Jelcribe it.“ think,” ſays he, 
as near as I can remember, it was this. There 
was a throne erected, cn one fide ef which ſat a 
king, and on the other a queen, with their guards 
and attendants ranged on both iides ; to them was 
introduced an ambaiſador, which part Socrates al- 
ways uſed to perform himſelf; and when he was led 
up to the footſteps of the throne, he addreſſed him- 
< ſelf to the monarchs in ſome grave ſpeech, full of 
virtue, and goodneſs, and morality, and fuch like. 
After which be was ſeated between the king and 

* queen, and royally entertained. This I * 
' L 6 
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* the chief part. Perhaps, I may have forgot ſome 
« particulars; for it is long fince 1 read it.” Adams 
faid, It was indeed a diverſion worthy the relaxation 
of ſo great a man; and thought ſomethmg retem- 
bling it thould be initituted among our great men, 
« inſtzad of cards and other idle paſtime, in which, 
he was informed, they trifled away too much ot their 
lives. He added, The Chriſtian religion was a 
* nobler ſubje& for theſe ſpeeches than any Socrates 
© could have invented.“ The gentleman of the houſe 
approved what Mr Adams laid, and declared, he 
vas reſolved to perform the ceremony this very even- 
ing To which the doctor objected, as no one was 
prepared with a ſpeech, unleſs,' faid he, (turning to 
Adams, with a gravity of conntenance which would 
have deceived a more knowing man) © you have a 
* ſermon about you, Doctor.—“ Sir,” fays Adams. 
© I never travel without one, for f2ar of what may 
« happen.” Ile was eafily prevailed on by his worthy 
ſriend, as he now called the doctor, to undertake the 
part of the ambailador; ſo that the gentleman ſent 
immediate orders to have the throne erected ; which 
was performed before they had drank two bottles: 
and perhaps the reader will hereatter have no great 
reaſon to admire the n1mbleneſs of the ſervants. In- 
deed, to confeis the truth, the throng was no more 
than this: there was « great tub of water provided, 
on each fide of which were placed two flools raifed 
higher than the ſurtace of the tub, and over the whole 
was laid a blanket; on theſe {tools were placed the 
king and queen, namely, the maſter of the houſe, 
and the captain. And now the ambaiſador was in- 
troduced, betucen the peet and the doctor, who. 
having read his ſermon, to the great entertainment ot 
all preſent, was led up to his place, and feated between 
their majeſties. They immediately roſe up, when 
the blanket, wanting its ſupports at either end, gave 
way, and ſouſed Adams over head and ears in the 
water; the captain made his eſcape, but unluckily the 
gentleman himſelf not being as nimble as he ought, 
Adams caught hold of him before he deſcended 
from his throne, and pulled him in with him, to rhe 
Vor. VI. 4 entire 
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entire ſecret ſatis faction of all the company. Adams, 
after ducking the ſquire twice or thrice, leapt out of 
the tub, and locked ſharp for the doctor, whom he 
would certainly have conveyed to the fame place of 
honour ; but he had wiſely withdrawn : hethen ſearch- 
ed for his crabſtick, and having found that, as well 
as his fellow-travellers, he declared he would not itay 
#4 moment longer in ſuch a houſe. He then departed, 
without taking leave of his hoit, whom he had ex- 
ated a more ievere revenge on than he intended: for 
as he did not uſe ſufficient care to dry himſelf in time, 
te caught a cold by the accident, which threw him 
into a fever, that had like to have colt him his life. 


C9 A PF. . 


ir hich ſome readers will think too ſhort, and others too 
long. 


DAMS, and Joſeph, who was no leſs enraged 
than his friend at the treatment he met with, 
went out with their (ticks in their hands and carried off 
Fanny notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the ſervants, 
who did all, without proceeding to violence, in their 
power to detain them. They walked as fait as they 
could, not ſo much from any apprehenſion of being 
purſued, as that Mr Adams might by exercite pre- 
vent any harm from the water. The gentleman, who 
had given ſuch orders to his ſervants concerning Fan- 
ny, that he did not in the leait fear her getting away, 
no ſooner heard that ſhe was gone, than he began to 
rave, and immediately diſpatched ſeveral with orders, 
either to bring her back, or never return. The poet, 
the player, and all but the dancing-maſter and doc- 
tor, went on this errand. 
The night was very dark, in which our friends 
began their journey; however, they made ſuch ex- 
pedition that they ſoon arrived at an inn, which was 


at ſeven miles diſtance. Here they unanimouſly 


conſented to paſs the evening; Mr Adams being 
— dry as he was before he had ſet out on his em- 
Jo | 
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This inn, which indeed we might cail an alehouſe, 
had not the words The New Inn, been writ on the 
ſign, afforded them no better provition than bread 
and cheeſe, and ale; on which, however, they made 
a very comfortable meal; for hunger is better than 
a French cook. | 

They had no ſooner ſupped, than Adams, return- 
ing thanks to the Almighty for his food, declared he 
had ate his homely commons with much greater ſatiſ- 
faction than his ſplendid dinner, and expreſſed great 
contempt for the folly of mankind, who ſacrificed 
their hopes of heaven to the acquilition of vaſt wealth 
fince ſo much comfort was to be found in the humblett 
tate and the loweit proviſion, Very true, Sir,“ fays 
a grave man, who fat ſmoaking his p'pe by the fire, 
and who was a traveller as well as himſelf. I have 
often been as much ſurpriſed as you are, when ! 
confider the value which mankind in general ſet ou 
riches ; fince every day's experience thews us how 
lirtle is in their power ; for what indeed truly deti- 
rable can they beſtow on us? Can they give beauty 
to the deformed, ſtren to the weak, or health 
to the infirm ? Surely, if they could, we ſhould not 
ſee ſo many ill- favoured faces haunting. the afſen- 
blies of the great, nor would ſuch numbers of feeble 
wretches languiſh in their coaches and palaces. No, 
not the wealth of a kingdom can purchaſe any 
paint to draus pale uglineſs in the bloom of that 
young maiden, nor any drugs to equip diſcate with 
the vigour of that young man.. Do not riches 
bring us ſolicitude inſtead ot reſt, envy inſtead of 
affection, and danger inſtead of ſafety ? Can they 
prolong their own poſſeſſion, or lengthen his days 
who enjoys them? So far otherwile, that the floth, 
the luxury, the care which attend them, ſhorten the 
lives of millions, and bring them with pain and mi- 
{-ry to an untimely grave. Where then is their va- 
lac, if they can neither embellith, or ſtrengthen our 
forms, ſweeten or prolong our lives? Again Can 
they adorn the mind more than the body ? Do they 
not rather ſwell the heart with vanity, puff up the 
checks with pride, ſhut our ears to every call of 

* virtue, 
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virtue, and our bowels to every motive of compaſ- 
* fton!” © Give me your hand brother,” faid Adams, 
in a rapture; for I ſuppoſe you are a clergyman.” 
No truly, anſwered the other, (indeed he was 2 
prieſt of the church of Rome; but thote who under- 
ſtand. our laws, will not wonder he was not over- ready 
to own it.) Whatever you are, cries Adams, you 
have ſpoken m ſentiments: [ believe I have preach- 
* ed every ſyllable of vour {peech twenty times over: 
* for it hath always appeared to me caker for a cable- 
rope ({ which by the way is the true rendering of that 
word we have tranflated Camel) to go through the 
eye of a ncedle, than tor a rich man to get into the 
kingdom of heaven.” That, Sir,“ ſaid the other, 
* will be caſily granted you by divines, and is de- 
plorably true: but as the proſpect of our good at 
* a dittance doth not fo forcibly affect us, it might be 
* of tome ſervice to mankind to be made thoroughly 
* ſenſible, which I think®they might be with very 
* iitle ſerious attention, that even the blefings of 
this workl are not to be purchaſed with riches. A 
* doctrine, in my opinion, not only metaphykcally, 
but, it | may ſo ſay, mathematically demonitrable; 
* and which I have been always to perfectly convin- 
ced of, thut I have a contempt for nothmg o much 
© as for gold,” Aduns now began a long ditcourte 
but as mott which he fd occurs among many au- 
thors who have treated this ſubject, 1 hall omit in- 
terting it. Bur ing its continuance Joſeph and Fanny 
retired to reit, and the holt likewiſe left the roonr. 
When the F.nylith Parton had concluded, the Romith 
reſumed the diicour'e, which he continued with gre. 
bitterneſs and invective; and at laſt ended, by de- 
firing Adams to lend him eighteen-pence to pay his 
reckoning ; promiting, if he never paid him, he 
might be athired of his prayers. The good man an- 
ivered, that eighteen-pence would be too little to 
carry him any very long journey; that he had halt 
a gumen in his pocket, which he would divide with 
him. je then fell to ſearching his pockets, but 
could find no money; for indeed the company with 
„nom he dined, had paſſed one jelt upon him. which 
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we dd not then enumerate, and had picked his 
pocket of ait that treaiure which he had to oitenta- 

tiouſly produced. 
* Blets me,” cried Adams, I have certainly loit 
it ; I can never have ſpent it. Sir, as I am a Chri- 
tian, I had a whole half-guinea in my pocket this 
morning, and have not now a ſingle halfpenny os 
it left. Sure the devil maſt have taken it from 
me.“ Sir, anſwered the prieſt, ſmiling, © yon 
need make no excuſes; if you are not willing to 
lend me the money, I am contented.“ * Str,” cries 
Adams, if I had the greateit ſum in the world; ay, 
« if I had ten pounds about me, I would beſtow it all 
to reſcue any Chriſtian from diſtreſs. I am more 
« vexed at my loſs on your account than my own. 
Was ever any thing ſo unlucky ? becauſe I have no 
© money in my pocket, I thall be ſuſpected to be no 
Chriſtian,” iI am more unlucky,” quoth the other, 
if you are as generons as you ſay: for really a 
crown would have made me happy, and conveyed 
me in plenty to the place I am going, which is not 
above twenty miles off, and where I can arrive by 
to-morrow night. I aſſure you I am not accuſtom- 
ed to travel pennyleſs. I am but juſt arrived in 
England; and we were forced by a ſtorm in our 
paſſage to throw all we had over - board. I don't 
ſuſpect but this fellow wilt take my word tor the 
trifle [ owe him; but I hate to appear ſo mean as 
to conſeſs myſelt without a ſlulling to ſuch people: 
for theſe, and indeed too many others, know little 
difference in their eſtimation between a beggar and 
* a thief.” However, he thought he ſhould deal bet- 
ter with the hoſt that evening than the next morning 
he therefore reſolved to ſet out immediately, notwith- 
ſtanding the darkneſs; and, accordingly, as ſoon as 
the hott returned, he communicated to him the firua- 
tion of his affairs „ upon which the hoſt ſcratching 
his head, anſwered, Why, I do not know, ma- 
« ſter, if i it be ſo, and you have no money, I mutt 
* truit, | think, thoagh 1 | had rather always haveready 
* money if 1 could ; but, marry, you look like io 
* honelt a gentleman, that I don't fear your paying 
2 3 me, 
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me, if it was twenty times as much.” The priaſt 
made no reply, but taking leave of him and Adams 
as faſt as he could, not without confulion, and per- 
haps with ſome diltrult of Adams's fincerity, de- 
parted, 

He was no ſooner gone than the hoſt fell a-ſhaking 
his head, and declared, it he had ſuſpected the fellow 
hid no money, he would not have drawn him a ſingle 
drop of drink; ſaying, he deſpaired ot ever ſeeing his 
face again; for that he looked like a confounded 
rogue. Rabbit the fellow,” cries he, I thought by 
* his talking ſo much about riches, that he had a hun- 
* dred pounds at leaſt in his pocket.” Adams chid 
him for his ſuſpicions, which he ſaid were not be- 
coming a Chriitian ; and then, without reflecting on 
his loſs, or confidering how he himſelf ſhould depart 
in the morning, he retired to a very homely bed, s 
his companions had before; however, health, and fi- 
tigue gave them a ſweeter repoſe than is often in the 
power of velvet aud down to beitow. 
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Containing as ſurpriſing and bloody adventures as can be 
found in this, er perhaps any other authentic hiſtory. 


T was almoſt morning, when Joſeph Andrews, 

whoſe eyes the thoughts ot his dear Fanny had 
opened, as he lay fondly meditating on that lovely 
creature, heard x violent knocking at the door over 
which he lay. He preſently jumped out of bed, and 
opening the window, was atked, if there were no tra- 
vellers in the houſe ? and preſently, by another voice, 
It two men and a young woman had not taken up there 
their lodging that night ? Though he knew not the 
voices, he began to entertain a ſuſpicion of the truth; 
for indeed he had reccived ſome information from one 
of the ſervants of the ſquire's houſe of his deſign ; 
and an;wered in the negative. One of the fervants 
who knew the hoſt well, called out to him by his 
name, juſt as he had opened another window, 
aſked him the ſame queſtion ; to which he anſwered 
in the a{irmative. * O ho!” ſaid another; 2 
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© found you ?* and ordered the hoſt to come down and 
open his door. Fanny, who was as waketul as Jo- 
ſeph, no ſooner heard all this, than ſhe leaped from 
her bed, and haſtily putting on her gown and petti- 
coats, ran as fait as pothble to Joſeph's room, who then 
was almoſt dreſſed: he immediately let her in, and em- 
bracing her with the moſt paſhonate tenderneſs, bid 
her fear nothing, for that he would die in her de- 
fence. ls that a reaſon why I ſhould not fear,” favs 
ſhe, when I ſhould loſe what is dearer to me than 
the whole world?“ Joſeph then kiſſing her hand, ſaid 
he could almoſt thank the occaſion which had extorted 
from her a tenderneſs the would never indulge him 
with before. He then ran and waked. his bedfellow 
Adams, who was yet fait aſleep, notwithitanding many 
calls from Joleph: but was no ſooner made ſenſible 
of the danger, than he leaped from his bed, with- 
out conſidering the preſence of Fanny, who haſtily 
turned her tace from him, and enjoyed. a double be- 
nefit trom the dark, which as it would have prevent- 
ed any offence to an innocence leſs pure, or a mode- 
{ty leſs delicate, ſo it concealed even thoſe bluthcs 
which were railed in her. 

Adams had ſoon put on all his cloaths but his 
breeches, which in the hurry he forgot; however, 
they were pretty well ſupplied by the length of his 
other garments : and now the houſe- door being open- 
ed, the captain, the poet, the player, and three ier- 
vants came in. The captain told the hoit, that two 
fellows who were in his houſe, had run away with a 
young woman; and defired to know in which room 
the lay. The hoſt, who preſently believed the itory, 
directed them, and inſtantly the captain and poet, joſt- 
ling one another, ran up. The poet, who was the 
nirnbleſt, entering the chamber firſt, ſearched the bed 
and every other part, but to no purpoſe; the bird was 
flown, as the impatient reader, who might otherwiſe 
have been in pain for her, was before advertiſed, 
They then inquired where the men lay, and were :xp- 
proaching the chamber, when Joſeph roared out in a 
loud voice, that he would ſhoot the firlt man who 
offered to attack the door. The captain inquired 
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what fire - arms they had? to which the hoſt anſwered, 
he believed they had none; nay, he was almoſt con- 
vinced of it: for he had heard one aſł the other in the 
evening, what they thould have done, if they had 
been overtaken when they had no arms? to which 
the other anſwered, they would have defended them- 
ſelves with their ſticks as long as they were able, and 
God would afhit a juſt cauſe. This fatisfied the cap- 
tain, but not the poet, u ho prudently retreated down 
ſtairs, ſaying, it was his buſineſs to record great ac- 
tions, and not to do them. The captain was no ſooner 
well ſatisfied that there were no fire-arms, than bid- 
ding defiance to gunpowder, and ſwearing he loved the 
tmell of it, he ordered the ſervants to follow him, 
and marching boldly up, immediately attempted to 
force the door, which the ſervants ſoon helped him to 
accomplith. When it was opened, they diſcovered 
the enemy drawn up three deep; Adams in the front, 
and Fanny in the rear. The captain told Adams, 
that if they would go all back to the houſe again, 
they ſhould be civilly treated: but unleſs they con - 
ſented, he had orders to carry the young lady with 
him, whom there was great reaſon to believe they had 
ſtolen from her parents; for notwithitanding her 4i!- 
guiſe, her air, which ſhe could not conceal, ſuffici- 
ently diſcovered her birth to be infinitely ſuperior to 
theirs. Fanny burſting into tears, ſolemnly atfured 
him he was miſtaken; that ſhe was a poor helplct; 
founding, and had no relation in the world which 
the knew ot; and throwing hertelf on her knees, 
begged that he would not attempt to take her trom 
her friends, who, ſhe was convinced, would die bctore 
they would loſe her; which Adams confirmed with 
words not far trom amounting to an oath. The cap- 
tain ſwore he had no leiſure tu talk, and bidding them 
thank themſelves for what happened, he ordered the 
ſervants to fall on, at the ſame time endeavouring to 
pa, „ „ order to lay hold on Fanny; but 
the parſon interrupting him, received a' blow trom 
cne of then, which, without conſidering whence: it 
cane, he returned to the captain, and give him ſo 
dexterous a knock in that part of the ſtomach, which 
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is vulgarly called the pit, that he ſtaggered ſome paces 


backwards, The captain, who was not accuſtomed 
to this kind of play, and who wiſely apprehended the 
conſequence of tuch another blow, two of them ſeem- 
ing to him equal to a chruſt through the body, drew 
forth his hanger, as Adams approached him, and was 
levelling a blow at his head. which would probably 
have filenced the preacher for ever had not Joſeph in 
that inſtant lifted up a certain huge ſtone- pot of the 
chamber with one hand, which fix beaus could not 
have lifted with both, and diſcharged it, together 
with the contents, full in the captain's face. The up- 
lifred hanger dropped from his hand, and he fell pro- 
ſtrate on the floor with a lumpiſh noiſe, and his half- 
pence rattled in his pocket; the red liquor which kis 
veins contained, and the white liquor which the pot 
contained, ran in one ſtream down his face and his 
clothes. Nor had Adams quite eſcaped, ſome of the 
water having in its paſſage thed its honours on his 
head, and began to trickle down the wrinkles or ra- 
ther furrows ot his cheeks, when cne of the ſervants 
ſnutching a mop out of a pail of water which had al- 
ready done its duty in wathing the houſe, puthed it 
in the parion's face; yet could he not bear kim dowry; 
for the parion wreiting the mop from the fellow with 
one hand, with the other brought his enemy as low 
as the earth, having given him a itroke over that part 
of the face, where, in ſome men of pleaſure, the na- 
tural and artificial notes are conjoined. ' 
Hitherto Fortune ſeemed to incline the victory 
on the trave'lers* ſide, when, according to her cuſtom, 
the began to thew the ficklenets of her diſpoſition : 
tor now the hoſt entering the field, or rather chamber 
of battle, flew directly at Jofeph, and darting his head 
into his ſtomach (for he was a ſtout fellow, and an 
expert boxer) almolt ſtaggered him ; but Joſeph Rep- 
Ling one leg back, did with his left hand ſo chuck 
him under the chin that he rezled. The youth was 
puriuing his blow with his right hand, when he re- 
ceived from one of the ſervants ſuch a ſtroke with a 
cudgel on his temples, that it inſtantly * 
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him of ſenſe, and he meaſured his length on the 


und, 

Fanny rent the air with her cries, and Adams was 
coming to the atfiitance of Joſeph: but the two ſer- 
ving men and the hoſt now fell on him, and ſoon ſub- 
dued him thongh he fought like a madman, and 
looked fo bluck with the impreſſions he had received 
from the mop, that Don Quizote would certainly 
have taken him for an inchanred Moor. But now fol- 
lews the molt tragical part; for the captain was riſen 
again; and ſeeing Jo:eph on the floor, and Adams 
ſecured, he inſtantly laid hold on Fanny, and with 
the aſſiſtance of the poet and x layer, who hearing the 
battle was over, were now ccne up, dragged her, 
crying and tearing her hair, from the ſight of her Jo- 
ſeph, and with a perfect deafneſs to all her intreaties, 
carried her down ſtairs by violence, and fuſtened her 
on the player's horſe; and the captain mounting his 
own, and leading that on which this poor miſerable 
wretch was, departed without any more conſideration 
of her cries than x butcher hath of thoie of a lamb; 
for indeed his thoughts were entertained only with 
the degree of favour vhich he promiſed himſelf from 
the ſquire on the ſucceſs of this adventure. 

The ſervants, who were ordered to fecure Adams 
and Joſeph as ſafe as poſſible, that the ſquire might 
receive no interruption to his deſign on poor Fanny, 
immediately, by the poet's advice, tied Adams to one 
of the bed-polts, as they did Joteph on the other fide, 
as ſoon as they could bring him to himſelf; and then 
leaving them together, back to back, and defiring 
the holt not to ſet them at liberty, nor to go near them 
til! he had further crders, they departed towards 
their matter; but happened to take a different road 
trom that which the captain had fallen into. 


CHAP, 
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| diſcourſe between the port and player ; of ns other 
uſe in this hiftory, but ta divert the reader. 


EFORE we proceed any farther in this trage- 
dy, we ſhall leave Mr Joteph and Mr Adams to 
themiclves, and imitate the wiſe conductors of the 
ſtage; who, in the midſt of a grave action, entertain 
you with ſome excellent piece of ſatire or humour 
called a dunce. Which piece, indeed, is therefore 
danced, and not ſpoke, as it is dehvered to the audi- 
ence by perſons whole thinking faculty is by molt peo- 
ple held to ly in their heels; and to whom, as well 
as heroes, who think with their hands, Nature hath 
only given heads for the ſake of conformity, and as 
they are of uſe in dancing, to hang their hats on. 
The poet, addreſſing the player, proceeded thus: 
As I was ſaying,” (kor they had been at this diſ- 
courſe all the time of the engagement above ſtairs), 
* the reaſon you have no good new plays is evident 3 
it is from your diſcouragement of authors. Gent le- 
men will not write, Sir, they will not write with- 
out the expectation of fame or profit, or, perhaps, 
both. Pliys are like trees, which will not grow 
without nouriſhment ; but, like muſhrooms, they 
ſhoot up ſpontaneouſly, as it were, in a rich ſoil, 
The mules, like vines, may be pruned, but not 
with a hatchet. The town, like a peeviſh child, 
knows not what it deſires, and is always beit plea- 
ſd with a rattle. A farce-writer hath indeed ſome 
chance for ſucceis; but they have loſt all taſte for 
the ſublime. Though I believe one reaſon of their 
depravity is the badneſs af the actors. If a man 
* writes like an angel, Sir, thoſe fellows know not 
+ how to give a ſentiment utterance.' Not fo fall,” 
ſays the player, the modern actors are as good at 
* lealt as their authors, nay, they come nearer their 
* illuſtrious predeceſſors, and I expect a Booth on the 
* ſtage again, ſooner than a Shake!pear or an Otway ; 
and, indeed, I may turn your obſervations agaialt 
* you, and with truth ſay, that ch: reaſon no authors 
; © are 
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are encouraged, is, becauſe we have no good new 
a plays.“ © I have not affirmed the contrary,” ſaid the 
poet; but I am ſurprited you grow lo warm; you 
cannot imagine yourſelf intereited n this Jiſpnte ; 

I hope you have a better opinion of my taſte, than 

to apprehend I ſquinted at yourſelf, No, Sir, if 

we had fix ſuch actors as you, we ſhould ſoon rival 

the Bettertons and Sandfords of former tirnes; for, 

without a compliment to you, I think it impoſlible 

for any one to have excelled you in moſt of your 

parts: nay, it rs a ſolemn truth, and I have heard 

many, and all great judges, expreſs as much; and 

you will pardon me if I tell you, I think every 

time I have ſeen you lately, you have conſtantly ac- 

quired ſome new excellence, like a ſnowball. Yeu 

have deceived me in my eſtimation of perfection, and 

have outdone what I thonght inimitable.“ You 

are as little intereſted, anſwered the player, in 

what I. have ſaid of other poets ; for d—n me, if 

there are not many ſtrokes, ay, whole ſcenes in 

your lalt tragedy, which at leaſt equal Shakefpear. 

There is a — of ſentiment, a dignity of ex- 

preſſion in it, which I will own many of our gentle- 

men did not do adequate juſtice to. To confeſs 

the truth, they are bad enough, and I pity an au- 

thor who is preſent at the murder of his works. 

Nay, it is but ſeldom that it can happen, returned 

he poet; the works of moſt modern authors, like 
dead-born children, cannot be murdered. It is 

ſuch wretched, half-begotten, half-writ, lifeleſs, ſpi- 

ri.leſs, low, groveling ſtuff, that I almot pity the 

actor who is obliged to get it by heart, which muſt 

be almoſt as difficult to remember as words in a lan- 

guage you do not underſtand.” I am ſure,” ſaid 

the player, if the ſentences have little meaning 
when they are writ, when they are ſpoken they have 
leſs. I know ſcarce one who ever lays an emphaſis 
right, and much leſs adapts his action to his cha- 
racter. I have ſeen a tender lover in an attitude of 
fighting with his miſtreſs, and a brave hero ſuing to 
his enemy with his ſword in his hand !—T don't care 
to abuſe my proſeſſion; birt rot me, if in my heart [ 
2 am 
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am not inclined to the poet's fide.” * It is rather 
0 in you than juſt,“ ſaid the poet; aud 
6 gh I hate to ſpeak ill of any perton's produc- 

tion; nay, I never do it, nor will—but yet, to do 
* juſtice to the actors, what could Booth or Betterton 
have made of ſuch horrible ſtuff as Fenton's Mari- 
* armne, Froud's Philotas, or Mallet's Eurydice, or 
* thoſe low, dirty, laſt dying ſpeeches, which a fel- 
* low in the city or Wapping, your Dillo or Lillo, 
* what was his name, called Tragedies?'—* Very 
well,“ ſays the player, and pray what do you 
think of ſuch fellows as Quin and Delane, or that 
* #ace-making puppy young Cibber, that ill-look'd 
dog Macklin, or that ſaucy flut Mrs Clive? What 
work would they make with your Shakeſpears, Ot- 
* ways, and Lees? How would thoſe harmonious 
* lines of the laſt come from their tongues ? 


— No more; for I diſduin 

All pomp when thiu art by—far be the niife 
Of kings and crowns from us, w_ gentle four 
Dur kinder fates have fleer d another way. 
Free as the foreſt birds we'll pair together, 
Without rememb'ring who our fathers were: 
Fly to the arbours, grott, and flow'ry meads, 
There in ſoft murmurs interchange our foals, 
Together drink the cryſtal of the Ji 

Or taſte the yellow fruit which Autumn yield;. 
* And when the golden evening calls us home, 

* Wing to our downy neſts, and ſleep till morn. 


Or how would this diſdain of Otway, 
od be that fooliſh, fordid thing, call'd man 


Hold, hold, hold,“ ſaid the poet, © do repeat that 
tender ſpeech in the third act of my play which you 
made ſuch a figure in. I would willingly,” faid 
the player, but I have forgot it.'—* Ay, you was 
not quite perfect enough in it when you played it,” 
cries the poet, or you would have had fuch an ap- 
* plaule as was never given on the tage; an applauſe 
I was extremely concerned for your loſing.— Sure, 
ſays the player, if I remember, that was hitled more 

Vor. VI. —— than 
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than any paſſage in the whole play.'— Ay, your 
* ſpeaking it was hiſs'd,” faid the poet. My ſpeaking 
* it!” ſaid the player. — © I mean your not ſpeaking 
it.“ ſaid the poet. You was out, and then they 
* hiſs'd.'—* They hiſs'd, and then I was our, it I re- 
+ member,” anſwered the player; © and I mult fay this 
* for myſelf, that the whole audience allowed I did 
* your part juſtice: fo don't lay the damnation of 
« your play to my account.“ I don't know what 
« you mean by damnation,” replied the poet. Why, 
vou know it was acted but one night,” cried the 
player. No, ſaid the poet, you and the whole 
* town were enemies; the pit were all my enemies; 
fellows that would cut my throat, if the fear of 
hanging did not reſtrain them. All tailors, Sir, all 
tailors.” — Why ſhould the tailors be ſo angry 
with you ?” cries the player. I ſuppole you don't 
employ ſo many in making your cloaths.“ I ad- 
mit your jeſt, anſwered the poet; but you re- 
member the affair as well as myſelf; you know 
there was a party in the pit and upper- gallery would 
not ſuſſer it to be given out again; though much, 
ay infinitely, the majority, all the boxes in particu- 
lar, were deſirous of it; nay, molt of the ladies 
ſwore they never would come to the houſe till it was 
acted azain,——lIndeed I mult own their policy was 
% . . . . 
good, in not letting it be given out a ſecond time; 
for the raicals knew, ii it had gone a ſecond night, 
it would have run fity: for if ever there was di- 
ſtreſs in a tragedy—! am not fond of my own per- 
formance; bat if I ſhould tell you what the beſt 
judges ſaid of it. Nor was it entirely owing to 
my enemies neither, that it did nor ſucceed on the 
ſtage as well as it hath ſince among the polite rea- 
ders; for you can't ſay it had juitice done it by the 
performers.'—* I think,“ aniwered the player, the 
performers did the dittreſs of it juitice: for I am 
fure we were in diſtreſs enough, who were pelted 
with oranges all the laſt act: we all imagined it 
would have been the laſt act of our lives. 
The poet, whole fury was now raiſed, had juſt at- 
tempted to anfwer, when they were interrupted, and 
an 
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an end put to their diſcourſe by an accident; which, 
if the reader is impatient to know, he mult ſkip over 
the next chapter, which is a ſort of counterpart to this, 
and contains ſome of the beſt and gravelt matters ur 
the whole book, being a diſcourſe between Parſor 
Abraham Adams and Joſeph Andrews. 


C H A P. XI. 


Containing the exhortationr of Parſon Adams, to his 
Friend in affliftion; calculated for the inſlrudtion 
and improvement of the reader. 


OSEPH no ſooner came perfectly to himſelf, 


chan perceiving his miſtreſs gone, he bewailed 


her loſs with groans, which would have pierced any 
heart but thoſe which are poſſeſſed by ſome people, 
aud are made of a certain compoſition, not unlike 
flint in its hardneſs, and other properties; for you 
may ſtrike fire from them, which will dart through 
the eyes, but they can never diſtil one drop of water 
the fame way. His own, poor youth, was of a ſofter 
compoſition ; and, at thole Werds, O my dear Fan- 
* ny! O my love! ſhall never, never ſee thee more? 
his eyes overflowed with tears, which would have be - 
come any thing but a hero. In a werd, his deſpair 
was more eaſy to be conceived than related 

Mr Adams, after many groans, fitting with his 


_ back to Joſeph, began thus in a ſorrowful tone: You 


* cannot imagine, my good child, that I entirely 
blame theſe firſt agonies of your grief; for when 
* misfortunes attack us by ſurprize, it mult require 
* infinitely more learning than you are maſter ot to 
* reſiſt them: but it is the buſineſs of a man and 
* a Chriſtian, to ſummon reaſon as quickly as he can 
to his aid; and the will preiently teach him pa- 
© tience and ſubmiſſion. Be comforted, therefore, 
child, I fay be comforted. It is true you have loit 
* the prettieſt, kindeſt, lovelieſt, ſweeteſt young wo- 
man; one with whom you might have expected to 
have lived in happineſs, virtue and innocence; by 
whom you might have promiſed yourſelf many 
© little darlings, who. would have beeu the delight of 
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your youth, and the comfort of your age. You 
have not only loſt her, but have reaſon to fear the 
utmoſt violence which luſt and power can inflict 
upon her. Now indeed you may eafily raiſe ideas 
of horror, which might drive you to deſpair.— O 
I ſhall run mad,” cries Joſeph. * O that I could but 
command my hands to tear my eyes out, and my 
fleh off, ”—* If you would uſe them to ſuch pur- 
votes, I am glad you can't, anſwered Adams. I 


+ have ſtated your misfortune as ſtrong as I poſſibly 
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can; but, on the other ſide, you are to conſider 
you are a Chriſtian ; that no accident happens to us 
without the divine permiſſion, and that it is the duty 
of a man and a Chriſtian to ſubmit. We did not 
make ourſelves ; but the ſame power which made 
us, rules over us, and we are abſolutely at his diſ- 
poſal; he may do with us what he pleaſes, nor 
have we any right to complain, A ſecond reaſon 
againſt our complaint is our ignorance ; for as we 
know not future events, ſo neither can we tell to 
what purpoſe any accident tends; and that which at 
firſt threatens us with evil, may in the end produce 
our good. I ſhould indeed have ſaid our ignorance 
is twotold, (but I have not at preſent time to divide 
properly ;) for as we know not to what purpoſe wy 
event is ultimately directed, ſo neither can we af- 
firm from what cauſe it originally ſprung. You are 
2 man, and conſequently a finner ; and this may 
be a puniſhment to you for yonr fins; indeed in 
this ſenſe it may be eſteemed as a good, yea, as the 
greateſt good, which fatisfies the anger of Heaven, 
and averts that wrath which cannot continue with- 
out our deſtruction. Thirdly, our impotency of 
relieving ourtelves, demonſtrates the folly and ab- 
ſurdity of our complaints: for whom do we reſiſt ? 
or againſt whom do we complain, but a power, 
trom whoſe ſhafts no armour can guard us, no 
ipeed can fly? a power which leaves us no hope 
but in ſubmiſſion.— O Sir,” cried Joſeph, * all 
this is very tree, and very fine, and I could hear 
ou all day, if I was not fo grieved at heart as now 
I am.“ Would you take phyfic,” ſays * 
when 
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© when you are well, and refuſe it when you are ſick? 
© Is not comfort to be adminiſtered to the afflicted, 
* and not to thoſe who rejoice, or thoſe who are at 
© eaſe?” — O you have not ſpoken one word of com- 
© fort to me yet, returned Joſeph. * No! cries 
Adams, What am I then doing? what can I ſay to 
comfort you? — O tell me, cries Joſeph, that 
Fanny will, eſcape back to my arms, that they ſhall 
aguin incloſe that lovely creature, with all her [weet- 
neſs, all her untainted innocence about her.'—— 
Why, perhaps you may, ' cries Adams; but I can't 
promiſe you what's to come. You mult with per- 
te& reſignation wait the event ; if ſhe be reſtored te 


© you ag:un, it is your duty to be thankful, and o 


truly know your own intereſt, you will peaceably 
and quietly ſubmit to all the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence, being thoroughly aſſured, that all the miſ- 
fortunes, how great ſocver, which happen to the 
righteous, happen to chem for their own good. — 
Nay, it is not your intereſt only, but your duty to 
abſtain from immoderate grief; which, if you in- 
dulge, you are not worthy the name of a Chri- 
ſtan.” He ſpoke theſe laſt words with an accent 
a little ſeverer than uſual ; upon which Joſeph bey- 
ed him not to he angry, ſaying, he mittook him, 
it he thought he denied it was his duty; for he had 
krown that long ago. What ſignifies knowin 
* your duty, it you do not perfurm it?“ anſwe 
Adams. Your knowledge encreafſes your guilt—- 
O Joſeph, I never thought you had this ſtubborn- 
* neſs in your mind.“ Jofeph replied, * he fanciel 
he milunderiiood him, which I altire you,” fays 
he, you do, if you imagine I endeavour to grieve ; 
upon my ſoul I don't.“ Adams rebuked him for 
ſwearing, and then proceeded to enlarge cn the foliz 
of gricf, telling him, all the wife men and philoſo- 
ph ers, even among the heathens, had written againſt 
it, quoting ſeveral paſſiges from Seneca, and the 
Conſolation, which though it was not Cicero's, was, 
he ſaid, as good almolt as any of his works; and 
concluded all by hinting, that rameoderate grief a 
Aa 3 this. 
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this caſe might incenſe that power which alone could 
reſtore him his Fanny. This reaſon, or indeed ra- 
ther the idea which it raiſed of the reftoration of his 
miſtreſs, had more effect than all which the parſon 
had ſaid before, and for a moment abated his ago- 
nies ; but when his fears ſufficiently ſet before his eyes 
the danger that poor creature was in, his griet return- 
ed again with repeated violence, nor could Adams in 
the lealt aſſwage it; though it may be doubted in his 
behalf, whether Socrates himſelf could have prevailed 
any better. 

They remained ſometime in filence ; and groans 
and ſighs iſſued from them both; at length Joieph 
burſt out in the following ſoliloquy: 


Ter, I will bear my ſorrows like a man, 
But I muſt alſo feel them as a man ; 
1 cannot but remember ſuch things were, 


And were moſi dear te me. 


Adams aſked him, what ſtuff that was he repeat- 
ed ?—To which he anſwered, they were ſome lines 
he had gotten by heart out of a play—* Ay, there is 
nothing but heatheniim to be learned from plays,” 
replied he: I never heard of any plays fit for a 
+ Chriſtian to read, but Cato and the Conicious Lo- 
vers; and I mult own, in the latter, there are ſome 


things almoſt folemn enough for a ſermon.” But we 


thall now leave them a lit.le, and enquire after the 
Jubje@ of their converſation. 
C 04A FP. ML 


ore advertures, which we hope «vill at much ple aſe as 
ſurpriſe the reader. 


EITHER the facetious dialogue which paſſed 
between the poct and the player, nor the grave 


and truly folewn diſcourſe of Mr Adams, will, we 
conceive, make the reader ſufficient amends for the 
anxiety which he muſt have felt on the acconnt of 
poor Fanny, whom we left in fo deplorable a condi- 
tion. We ſhall therefore now proceed tothe relation 

of 
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of what to that beautiful and innocent 
virgin, after the felt into the wicked hands of the 


tn, 
© The man of war having conveyed his charming 
Proel 
utmoſt expedition in his power towards the Squire's 
honie, where this delicate creature was to be otfered 
up a facrifice to the luſt of a raviſher. He was not 
only deaf to all her bewailings and entreaties on the 
road, but accoſted her ears with impurities, which, 
having been never before accuſtomed to them, the 
— 4 for herſelf very little underitood. At la(t he 
changed his note, and attempted to ſoothe and mol- 
lify her, by ſetting forth the ſplendor and luzury 
which would be her fortune with a man who would 


have the inclination, and power too, to give her u hat- 


ever her utmoſt withes could deſire; and told her he 
doubred not but ſhe would ſoon look kinder on him, 
as the inſtrument of her happineſs, and deſpiſe that 
pitiful fellow, whom her ignorance only could make 
her fond of. She anfwered, She knew not whom 
he meant ; the never was fond of any pitiful fellow. 
Are you affronted, Madam,“ fays he, at my call- 
ing him ſo? but what better can be ſaid of one in 
* a livery, notwithſtanding your fondneſs for him?“ 
She returned, That ſhe did not underſtand him; thut 
the man had been her fellow-ſervant, and ſhe be- 
lieved was as honeſt a creature as any alive; but as 
for tondneſs tor men—* I warrant ye, cries the cap- 
rain, we ſhall find mean, to perſuade you to be 
fond; and I adviſe you to yield to gentle ones; for 
you may be affured that it is not in your power, 

any ſtruggles whatever, to preſerve your virgint- 
ty two hours longer. It will be your intereſt to 
conſent ; for the Squire will be much kinder to 
you, if he enjoys you willingly than by force.'— 


At which words ſhe began to call aloud tor aſſiſtance, 


(for it was now open day), but finding none, ſhe liſt- 
ed her eyes up to heaven, and ſupplicated the Divine 
aſſiſtance to preſerve her innocence. The captain told 
her, If ſhe perſiſted in her vociferation, he would 
fiad a mcans of ſtopping her mouth. And now tbe 


Poor 


her boſom. A horſeman now appeared in the round, 
upon which the captain threatened her violently it ſhe 
complained : however, the moment they approached 
each other, ſhe d him with the utmoſt earneſt- 
nets to relieve a diſtreſſed creature who was. in the 
hands of a ravither. The fellow ſtopped at thote: 
words; but the captain aſſured him it was his wife, 
and that he was carrying her home from her adul- 
terer: which ſo ſatisfied the fellow, who was an old 
one, (and perhaps a married one too), that he wiſhed 
him a good journey, and rode on. He was no fooner 
paſt, than the captain abuſed her violently for break- 
ing his commands, and threatened to her, when 
two more horſemen, armed with piltols, came into 
the road juſt before them. She again ſolicited their 
alſutance, and the captain told the fame ſtory as be- 
frre. Upen which one faid to the other "That's a 
charming wench, Jack! I with I had been in the 
* fellow's place, whoever he is.“ But the other, in- 
ſtead of anſwering him, cried out eagerly, * Zounds, 
I know her!“ and then, turning to her, ſaid, © Sure 
you are not Fanny Goodwill !'—* Indeed, indeed 
I am,” the cried——* O John, I know you no. 
Heaven hath fent you to my atliltance, to deliver 
me from this wicked man, who is carrying me 
away for his vile purpoſes—0, for God's fake, re- 
ſcue me from him !* A fierce di e irgmediate- 
ly enſued between the captain and theſe two men; 
who being both armed with piſtols, and the charice 
which they attended being now arrived, the captain 
faw both force and ſtratagem were vain, and endea- 
voured to make his eicape ; in which, however, he 
could not ſucceed. The gentleman who rode in the 
chariot, ordered it to ſtop, and, with an air of au- 
thority, examined into the merits of the cauſe ; of 
which, being advertited by Fanny, whoſe credit was 
confirmed by the fellow who knew her, he ordered 
the captain, who was all bleody from his encounter 

at 
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at the inn, to be conveyed as a priſoner behind the 
chariot, and very gallantly took Fanny into it ; for, 
to ſay the truth, this gentleman (who was no other 


than the celebrated Mr Peter Pounce, and who pre- 


ceded the Lady Booby only a few miles, by ſetting 
out earlier in the morning), was a very gallant per- 
fon, and loved a pretty girl better than any thing, 
1 own money, or the money of other peo- 
1 chariot now proceeded towards the inn, 
which, as Fanny was informed, lay in their way, and 
where it arrived at that very time when the poet and 

yer were diſputing below ftairs, and Adams and 
ſeph were di back to back above: juſt at 
that period to which we brought them both in the 
two preceding chapters, the chariot ſtopt at the door, 
and in an inſtant Fanny leaping from it, ran up to 
her Joſeph.—9 reader, conceive if thou canſt, the 
joy which fired the breaſts of theſe lovers on this meet - 
mg; and if thy own heart doth not ſympathetically 
thee in this conception, I pity thee fincercly 

from my own : for let the hard-hearted villain know 
this, that there is a pleaſure in a tender ſenſation be - 
yond any which he is capable of rafting. 

Peter being informed by Fanny of the preſence 
of Adams, ſtopt to ſee him, and receive his homage ; 
for, as Peter was an hypocrite, a fort of people whom 
Mr Adams never ſaw through, the ove paid that 
reſpect to his ſeeming goodneis which the other be- 
keved to be paid to his riches ; hence Mr Adams was 
ſo much his favourite, that be once lent hiv: four 
pounds thirteen ſhillings and ſixpence, to prevent his 
going to on no greater ſecurity than a bond nd 
— gn tort probably he would have made no 
uſe of, tho' the money had not been (as it was) paid 
exactly at the time. 

It is not ps eaſy to deſcribe the fi of A- 
dams; he had riſen in ſuch a hurry, that he had on 
neither breeches, nor ſtockiugs; nor had he 
taken from his hend a red ip handkerchief, 
Which by night bound his wig, turned inſide out, a- 
round his head. He had on his tora caſſock, and his 
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coat; r ie GR ng 
wn below his great coat; ſo did a ſmall ſtripe 


white, or rather whitiſh linen, appear below that; 
to which we may add the ſeveral colours which ap- 


22 which Sake preſented itſelf as the only 
means; they therefore both of them monnted the 
poct's horſe, and made the moſt expeditious retreat in 
their power. | 

The hoſt, who well knew Mr Ponnce, and Lady 
Beoby's livery, was not a little ſurpriſed at this change 
of the ſcene, nor was his confufion much helped by 
his wife, who was „ riſen, and having heard 
frem him the account of what had paſſed, comforted 
h'm with a decent number of fools and blockheads ; 
af ed him why he did not confult her; and told him, 
he would never leave following the nonſenſical dictates 
1 till the and her family were 
ruined. 

Joſeph being informed of the captain's arrival, 
and —_ in ſafety, quitted her a mo- 
ment, running down. ſtairs, went directiy to him, 
and ſtripping off his coat, chaHenged him to fight; 
but the captain refuſed, ſaying, he did not 
boxing. He then graſped a cudgel in one hand, and 
catching the captain by the collar with the other, gave 
him a moſt ſevere drubbing ; and ended with telling- 
h m, be had now had ſome revenge for what his dear 
Fanny had ſuffered. | 

When Mr Pounce had a littte 'regaled himſelf 
with ſome proviſion which he had in his chariot, and 
Mr Adams had put on the beſt appearance his clothes 
would allow han, Pounce ordered the captain inte: 

his 
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his preſence; for he ſaid he was guilty of felony» 
and the next juſtice of peace ſhould com nit him; 
bat the ſervants (whoſe appetite for revenge is foom 
ſatisfied) being ſufficieatly contented with the drub- 
bing which Joſeph had inflite4 on hin, and which 
was indeed of no very moderate kind, hal ſuffered 
him to go off, which he did, threatening a ſevere re- 
venge againit Joſeph, which I have never heard he 
thought proper to take. 
The miſtreis of the houſe made her voluntary ap- 
ance before Mr Pounce, and with a thouſand 
curtſies told him, She hoped his Honour would pur- 
don her huſband, who was a very nonſenſe min, for 
the ſake of his poor family; that indeed if he could 
be ruined alone, ſhe ſhould be very willing of it; 


for becauſe as why, his Worſhip very well knew he 


deſerved it: but the had three poor ſmall children, 
who were not capable to get their own living ; and 
if her huſband was ſent to goal, they mult all come 
to the pariſh; for ſhe was a poor weak woman, con- 
tinually a-breeding, and had no time to work for 
them. She therefore hoped his Honour would take 
«* into his Worthip's conſideration, anl forgive her 
huſband this time; for ſhe was ture he never intended 
any harm to man, womin, or child; and it it ua; 
not for that block-head of his own, the man in fome 
things was well enough; for ſhe had had three chil- 
dren by him in lefs than three years, and was almolt 
ready to cry out the fourth time. She would have 
proceeded in this manner much longer, had no: Peter 
ſtopped her tongue, by telling her he had nothin; to 
fay to her huſband, nor her neither. So, as Adums 
and the reſt had aire: her of forgiveneſs, the cried 
and curtſied out ot the room. 

Mr Pounce was deſirous that Fanny ſhould con- 
tinue her journey with him in the chariot; but the 
abſolutely refuſed, faying, the wouhl ci ic behind Jo- 
ſeph, on a horſe which one of Lady Booby's ſervants 
had equipped him with. But, alas! when the horſe 
appeared, it was found to be no other thin that iden- 
tical beait which Mr Adams had left behin him at 
the inn, and which theſe honelt fellows, who yp 
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him, had redeemed. Indeed, whatever horſe they had 
provided for Joſeph, they would have prevailed with 
him to mount none, no, not even to ride before his 
beloved Fanny, till the Parſon was ſupplied; much 
leſs would he deprive his friend of the beaſt which 
belonged to him, and which he knew the moment he 
faw, though Adams did not : however, when he was 
reminded of the affair, and told that they had broughe 
the horſe with them which he left behind, he anſwer- 
ed—*< Bleſs me! and to I did.” 

Adams was very defrous that Joſeph and Fanny 
ſhould mount this horſe, and declared he could very 
exfily walk home. It I walked alone,” ſays he, I 
* would wager a ſhilling, that the pedeſtrian out- 
* ſtripped the equeſtrian travellers: but as I intend 
to take the company of a pipe, peradventure I may 
© be an hour later.” One of the ſervants whiſpered 
Joſeph to take him at his word, and ſuffer the old put 
to walk if he would: this propoſal was anſwered 
with an angry look and a peremptory refuſal by Jo- 
feph, who, catching Fanny up in his arms, averred 
he would rather carry her home in that manner, than 
take away Mr Adams's horſe, and permit him to 
walk on foot. 

Perhaps, Reader, thou haſt feen a conteſt between 
two gentlemen, or two ladies, quickly decided, though 
they have both aſſerted they would not eat ſuch a nice 
morlel, and each inſiſted on the other's accepting it; 
but, in reality, both were very deſirous to ſwallow it 
themfelves. Do not therefore conclude hence, that 
this diſpute would have come to a ſpeedy - deciſion * 
for here both parties were heartily in earneſt, and it 
is very probable, they would have remained in the 
inn-yard to this day, had not the good Peter Pounce 
put a ſtop to it; for finding he had no longer hopes 
of ſatisfying his old appetite with Fanny, and being 
defirous of having ſome one to whom he might com- 
municate his grandeur, he told the Parſon he would 
convey him home in his chariot. This favour was by 
Adams, with many bows and acknowledgments, ac- 
cepted, though he afterwards ſaid, He aſcended the 
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chariot rather that he might not offend, than from 
any deſire of riding in it, for that in his heart he 
preferred the pedeſtrian even to the vehicular ex- 
pedition. All matters being now ſettled, the cha- 
riot, in which rode Adams and Pounce, moved for- 
wards; and Joleph having borrowed a pillion from 
the hoit, Fanny had juſt ſeated herſelf thereon, and 
had laid hold of the girdle which her lover wore for 
that purpoſe, when the wiſe beaſt, who concluded 
that one at a time was ſufhcient, that two to one were 
odds, &c. diſcovered much unealinefs at his double 
load, and began to confiJer his hinder as his fore- 
lege, moving the direct contrary way to that which is 
called forwards. Nor could Joſeph, with all his 
horſemanſhip, perſuade him to advance: but without 
having any regard to the lovely part of the lovely girl 
w hich was on | his back, he uſed ſuch agitations, that 
had not one of the men come in immediately to her 
alliſtance, the had, in plain Engliſh, tumbled back- 
wards on the ground, "This inconvenience was pre- 
ſently remedied by an exchange of horſes ; and then 
Fanny being again placed on her pillion, on a better- 
— and ſomewhat better-ted beat, the parſon's 
horſe, finding he had no longer odds to contend with, 
ed to march; and the whole proceſſion ſet for- 
rards for Booby-Hall, where they arrived in a few 
hours, without any thing remarkable happening on 
the road, unleis it was a curious dialogue between the 
parſon and the ſteward ; which to uje the language 
of a late apologiſt, a p: attern to all biographers, ** waits 
„ for the reader in the next chapter.” 


CH A PF. XI. 


A curious dial»gue which paſſed between Mr Abraham 
Adams and Vr Peter Founce, better worth eading 
than all the works of Colley Cibber and many otters. 


HE chariot had not proceeded far, before Nr 
Adams obferved it was a very fine day. Ay, 
and a very fine country too, anſwered Founce. I 
* ſhonld think ſo more,” returned Ad.ims, if | had 
not lately travelled over the Downs, which I take to 
Vor. VI. B b + excced 
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exceed this and all other proſpects in the univerſe.” A 
fig tor proſpects,” aniwered Pounce, ' one acre here 
is worth ten there; and, for my own part, I have 
no deli-rht in the proſpect of any land but my own.” 
Sir,“ aid Adams, © you can indulge yourſelt with 
many fine proſpecto of that kind.” I thank God 
I have a little, replied the other, with which I 
am content, and envy no man: I have a liule, Mr 
Adams, with which I do as much good as I can.” 


Adams anſwered, 'T hat riches without charity were 


nothing worth; tor that they were a bleſſing only to 


him who made thein a bleſſing to others. You and 


I, ſaid Peter, © have different notions of charity. I 
own, as it is generally uſed, I do not like the word, 
ner do I think it becomes one of us gentlemen ; it 
is 4 mcan par.on-hke quality; though | would not 
infer many parſons have it neither.“ Sir, fark 


Adams, my definition of charity is a generous diſ- 


C! 


poſition to relieve the diſtreſied.“ There is ſome- 
thing in that definition,” anſwered Peter, * which J 
like well enough; it is, as you ſay, a diſpotition— 
and does not to much confilt in the act as in the 
diſpotiiion to do it; but alas! Mr Adams, who are 
me:npt by the diltret'ed ? Believe me, the diſtreſſas 
of inankind are moſtly imaginary, and it would be 
rather toily than geodneis to relieve them.“ Sure, 
Sir,” rexied Adams, © hunger and thirſt, cold and 
un ednet, and other diſtreiſes which attend the 
cor, can never be ſaid to be imaginary evils.” 
ev can any man complain of hunger, ſaid Peter, 
in a conntry where ſuch excellent ſallads are to be 
gathered in almoſt every field? or of thirſt, where 
every river and ſtream produces ſuch delicious po- 


tations? And as for cold and nakedneſo, they are 


evils introduced by luxury and cuſtom. A man na- 
turally wants cloaths no more than a horſe or any 
other animal; and there are whole nations who go 
without thern : but theſe are things perhaps which 
you who do not know the world'—“ You will par- 
don me, Sir,” returned Adams; I ö have read of 
the Gymnoſophiſts.” © A plague of your Jehoſuphats,” 


ied Peter; * the greateſt fanlt in our conſlitution 
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is the proviſion made for the poor, except that per- 
haps made for ſome others. Sir, I have not an 
eltate which doth not contribute almolt as much 
again to the poor as to the land- tax; and I do at- 
ſure you, I expect to come myſelf to the pariſh in 
the end.” To which Adams giving a diſſenting 


ſmile, Peter thus proceeded : © I fancy, Mr Adams, 


you are one of thole who imagine I am a lump of 
money ; for there are many who, I fancy, believe 
that not only my pockets, but my whole clothes, 
are lined with bank- bills; but I affure you, you are 
all miſtaken: I am not the man the world eſteems 
me. If I can hold my head above water, it is all 
I can. I have injured myſelf by purchaſing. I 
have been too liberal of my money. Indced I fear 
my heir will find my affairs in a worſe ſituation than 
they are reputed to be. Ah! he will have reaſon 
to with I had loved money more, and land leſs. 
Pray, my good neighbour, where thould I have 
that quantity of riches the world is ſo liberal to be- 
ſtow on me? Where could I poſſibly, without E 
had ſole it, acquire ſuch a trezſure ?* Why truly,” 


ſays Adams, I have been always of your opinion; 
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I have wondered as well as yourlelf w ich v. har con- 
fidence they could report ſuch things of you, which 
have to me appeared as mere impoilibilities z for 
you know, Sir, and I have often heard vou ſay it, 

that your wealch is of your own acquiſition, and 
can it be credible that in your ſhort time you fhould 
have amaſſed ſuch a heap of treaſure as theſe people 
will have you worth? Indeed, had you inherited 
an eſtate like Sir Thomas Booby, which had de- 
ſcended in your family for many generations, they 
might have had a colour for their aifertions.” * Why, 
what do they ſay lam worth ?” cries Peter, with a ma- 


licious ſaeer. Sir, anſwered Adams, I have heard 


ſome aver you are not worth leſs than twenty thou- 
tand pounds,” at which Peter frowned. * Nay, 


* Sir,” faid Adams, © you atk me only the opinion of 


others : for my own part, I have alwars denied it, 


nor did I ever believe you could poſſihly be worth 


6 halt that ſum.” However, Mr Adams, faid he, 
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ſqueezing him by the hand, I would not fell them 
all I am worth for double that ſum; and as to 
what you believe, or they believe, I care not a fig, 
no, not a fart. I am not poor, becauſe you think 
me ſo, nor becauſe you attempt to undervalue me 
in the country. I know the envy of mankind very 
well; but I thank Heaven I am above them. It 
is true, my wealth is of my own acquiſition. I 
have not an eſtate like Sir Thomas Booby, that has 
deſcended in my family through many generations; 
but I know heirs of ſuch eſtates who are forced to 
travel about the country like ſome people in torn 
caffocks, and might be glad to accept of a pitiful 
curacy for what I know. Yes, Sir, as ſhabby fellows. .. 
as yourſelf, whom no man of my figure, without 
that vice of good-nature about him, would ſuffer 
to ride in a chariot with him.“ © Sir,” ſaid Adams, 
I value not your chariot a ruſh; and if I had 
known you had intended to affront me, I would 
have walked to the world's end on foot ere I would 
have accepted a place in it, However, Str, I will 
* toon rid you of that inconvenience ;* and ſo ſay- 
ig. he opened the chariot-door, without calling to 
the coachman, and leapt oat into the highway, for- 
getting to take his hat along with bim; which, how- 
ever, Mr Pounce threw atter him with great violence, 
Joſeph and Fanny ſtopped to bear him company the 
reſt of the way, which was not above a mile. 
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The arrival f Lady Booby and the rot at Booby-Hall, 
HE coach and fix, in whieh Lady Booby rode; 


overtook the other travellers as they entered 
the pariſh. She no ſooner frw Joſeph, than her cheeks 
glowed with red, and immediately after became as 
totally pale. She hud, in her ſurpriſe, alnmott ſtopped 
her coach ; but recolle Fed herſelf timely enough to 
prevent it. She entered the parith amidit the rin:zins 
ot bells, and the acclumations of the poor, who were 
rejdiced to lee their patroneſs returned after to long 
an abience, during which time all her rents had heen 
dratted to London, without a ſhilling being ſpent 
among them, which tended not a little to their utter 
nnpoveriihing ; for if the court would be ſeverely 
miſſed in ſuch a city as London, how much more' 
mutt the abſence of a perſon of great fortune be felt 
in a little country village, for whole inhabitants ſuc!h 
a family finds a conſtant em loyment and ſupply ; 
and with the offals of whole table; the infirm, aged, 
and infant poor, are abundantly fed, with a genero- 
firy which hath ſcarce a viſible effect on their bene» 
factor's pockets ? 

But it their intereſt inſpired ſo public a joy into, 
every counten:mnce, how much more forcibly did the 
affection which they bore Parſon Adams operate upon 

all who beheld his return ? They flocked about him, 
"Nike dutiful children round an indulgent parent, and 
vied with cach other in demonſtrations of duty and 
love. The Parioa, on his fide, ſhook every one by the 
bind, enquired heartily after the healtks of all that 
were abſent, of their children and relations, and ex- 
preifed a ſatisfaction in his face, which nothing but 
benevolence made happy by its objects could infuſe. 

Nor did Joteph and Fanny want a hearty welcome 
from all who ſaw them. In ſhort, no three per ſons 
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could be more kindly received, as indeed none ever 
more delerved to be univerlally beloved. 

Adams carried his fellow-travellers home to his 
houſe, where he inſiited on their partaking whatever 
his wite, whom, with his children, he found in health 
and joy, could provide; where we ſhall leave them 
enjoying perfect happineſs over a homely meal, to 
view ſcenes of greater ſplendor, but infinitely lets 
bliſs. 

Our more intelligent readers will doubtleſs ſuſpect, 
by this ſecond appearance of Lady Booby on the ſtage, 
that all was not ended by the ditmithon of Joſeph ; 
and, to be honeſt with them, they are in the right; 
the arrow had pierced deeper than ſhe imagined ; nor 

was the wound ſo eatily to be cured. The removal of 
the object oon cooled her rage, but it had a different 
effect on her love: that departed with his perlon; 
but this remained lurking in her mind with his image.. 
Reitlels, interrupted ſlumbers, and confuſed horrible 
dreams were her portion the firit night. In the morn- 
ing, Fancy painted her a more delicious ſcene; but 
to delude, not delight her: for betore the could amd 
the promiſed happineis, it vaniſhed, and left her to 
curſe, not bleſs the viſion. 

She ſtarted from her ſleep, her imagination being 
all on fire with the phantom, when her eyes acciden- 
rally glanciag towards the ſpot where yelterday the 
real Joſeph had ſtood, that little circumſtance raiſed 
his idea in the liveheit colours in her memory. Each 
look, each word, each geſture, ruſhed back on her 
mind with charms which all his coldneſs could not 
abate. Nay, the imputed that to his youth, his folly, 
his awe, his religion, to every thing, but what would 
iaitantly have produced contempt, want of paſſion 
for the ſex; or, that which would have rouſed her 
hatred, w ant of liking to her. 

Reflection then hurried her farther, and told her, 
ſhe muit ſee this beautiful youth no more; nay, ſug- 
geſted to her, that the herielt had diſinidſed him 2 
no other fault than probably that of too violent an 
awe and reſpect for herſelf; and which the onght ra- 
ther to have <tecmed a merit, the ellects of which 
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were beſides ſo eaſily and ſurely to have been removed; 
the then blamed, the curied the haſty rathnels of her 
temper ; her fury was vented all on herielf, and ſo- 
ſeph appeared innocent in her eyes. Her paſſion at 
length grew ſo violeat, that it forced her on ſeeking 
relief, and now the thought of recalling him: but 
pride forbad that; pride, which ſoon drove all ſofter 
paſſions from her foul, and repreſented to her the 
meanneſs of him the was fond of. That thought ſoon 
began to obſcure his beauties; contempt ſucceeded 
next, and then diidain, which preſently introduced 
her hatred of the creature who had given her ſo much 
uneaſmeſs. Theſe enemies of Joſeph had no ſooner 
taken poſſeſſion of her mind, than they infinuated to 
her a thouſand things in his disfavour; every thing 
but diſlike of her perſon; a thought, which, as it 
would have been intolerable to bear, the checked the 
moment it endeavoured to riſe. Revenge came now 
to her aſſiſtance; and ſhe conſidered her dilmidion 
of him ſtript, and without a character, with the ut- 
molt pleaſure. She rioted in the ſeveral kinds of mi- 
ſery, which her imagination tuggeited to her might 
be his fate; and with a ſinile compoſed of anger, 
mirth, and ſcorn, viewed him in the rags in which 
her fancy had dreſſed him. 

Mrs Slipflop being ſummoned, attended her miſ- 
rets, who had now, in her own opinion, totally tubdnedt 
this paſſion. Whilit the was dreſling, the aſked it that 
tcllow had been turned away according to her orders. 
Slipflop anſwered, the had told her Ladyilip to, (as in- 
deed the had.) — And how did he behave?” rephed 
the Lady. Truly, Madam,” cries Slipftop, in ſuch 
* a manner that infected every body who ſaw him. 
* The poor lad had but little wages to receive: for 
he conſtantly allowed his father and mother half his 
income; fo that, when your Ladyſhip's hvery was 
{tript off, he had not wherewithal to buy a coat, 
and muſt have gone naked, if one of the footmen 
had not incommodated him with one; and whilit he 
was ſtanding in his ſhirt, (and, to ſay truth, he was 
an amorous figure) being told your Ladythip would 
not give him a character, he ſighed, and ns, by 
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* had done nothing willingly to offend; that for his 
* part he ſhould always give your Ladythip a good cha- 


© rafter wherever he went; and he prayed God to 


* 


bleſs you; for you was the belt of ladies, though 
his enemies had ſet you againſt him: I with you had 
© not turned him away; for I believe you have not a 
* taithfuller ſervant in the houſe.'—* How came you, 
then, ' replied the Lady, to adviſe me to turn him 
away?“ I, Madam!” ſid Slipflop, I am ſure you 
* will do me the jultice to ſay, I did all in my power 
to prevent it; but I ſaw your Ladyſhip was angry; 
and it is not the buſineſs of us upper ſervants to 
* hinterfeare on thoſe occaſions. —* And was it not you, 
* audacious wretch,” cried the Lady, © who made me 
*-angry? Was it not your tittle-tattle, in which I 
© believe you belied the poor fellow, wliich incenſed 
* me aguinit him? He may thank you for all that 
© hath happened; and ſo may I for the loſs of a good 
* ſervant, and one who probably had more merit than 
all of you. Poor fellow! I am charmed with his 
* goodneſs to his parents. Why did not you tell me 
of that, bur ſuffer me to diſmiſs ſo good a creature 
* without a character? I ſee the reaſon-of your whole 
© behaviour now as well as your compkunt ; you was 
« jealous of the wenches.“ *© I jealous!” faid Slip» 
flop; I aſſure you I look upon myſelf as his betters 
I am not meat for a ſootman I hope.“ 1hefe worch 
threw the lady into a violent paſſion, and ſlie ſent Sh: p- 
flop from her preſeitce, who departed, toiling her no., 
and crying, * Marry come up! there are ſome peo- 
ple more jealous than I, I believe.“ Her Lady att 
feted not to hear the words, though in reality the 
did, and underitood them too. Now enſued a lecond 
conflict, ſo like the former, that it might ſuvour of 
repetition to relate it minutely. It may tuffce to ſip 
that Lady Booby found good reaſon to doubt whethcy 
ſhe had fo abſolutely conquered her pafiion, as the had 
flattered herſelf; and, in order to accomplith it quite, 
took à reſolution more common thun wile, ro retire 
mmecliately into the country, The reader hath long 
ago feen the arrival of Mrs Slipflop, whom no pert- 
nes could make her miſtrels refolve to part with; 
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lately, that of Mr Pounce, her forerunners; and, 
laſtly, that of the Lady herſelf. 

The morning after her arrival, being Sunday, ſhe 
went to church, to the great ſurpriſe of every body, 
who wondered to fee her Ladyſhip (being no very 
conitant church- woman) there, to ſuddenly upon her 
journey, Joleph was likewiſe there; and 1 have 
heard it was remarked. that the fixed her eyes on him 
much more than on the parſon ; but this I believe to 
be only a malicious rumour, When the prayers were 
ended, Mr Adams ſtood up, and with a loud voice pro- 
nounced, *« I publiſh the banns of marriage between 
* Joſeph Andrews and Frances Goodwill, both of this 
* parith,' Cc. Whether this had any effet on Lady 
Booby or no, who was then in her pew, which the 
congregation could not ſee into, I could never diſco- 
ver : but certain it 1s, that in about a quarter of an 
hour ſhe ſtood up, and directe her eyes to that part 
of the church where the women ſat, and perſi led in 
looking that way, during the remainder of the ſer- 
mon, in fo ſcrutiniziag a manner, and with ſo angry 
a countenance, that moſt of the women were afraid 
ſhe was offended at them. | 

The moment the returned home, ſhe ſent for Slip- 
flop into ber chamber, and told her, She wondered 
what that unpudent fellow Joſeph did in that parith.. 
Upon which Slipllop gave her an account of her 
meeting Adams with him an the road, and likewile 
the adventure with Fanny. Art the relation of which, 
the Lady often changed her countenance; and when 
the had heard all, the ordered Mr Adams into her 
prelence, to whom ſhe behaved as the reader will lee 
w the next chapter. 
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CHAT Mk 


A dial:gue between Mr Abraham Adams and the Lady 
Booby. 


R Adams was not far off; for he was drinking 
M her Ladtythip's health below, in a cup of her 
ale. He no ſooner came before her, than ſhe began 

in the following manner: I wonder, Sir, after the 
many great obligations you have had to this family,” 
(with all which the reader hath, in the courſe of this 
hiſtory, been minutely acquainted), that you will 
* ungratefully ſhow any reſpect to a fellow who hath 
been turned out of it for his miſdeeds. Nor doth 
it, I can tell yon, Sir, become a man of your cha- 
racer, to run about the country with an idle fel - 
low and wench. Indeed, as for the girl, I know 
no harm of her. Stpflop tells me ſhe was former- 
ly bred up in my houſe, and behaved as the ought, 
till the hankered after this fellow, and he ſpoiled 
her. Nay, ſhe may ſtill, perhaps, do very well, if 
he will let her alone. You are therefore doing a 
monſtrous thing, in endeavouring to procure a match 
between theſe two people, which will be to the ruin 
of them both.'—* Madam,” ſays Adams, if your 
Ladyſhip will but hear me ſpeak, I proteit I never 
heard any harm of Mr Joſeph Andrews; if I had, 
I thould have correfted him for it: for I never 
have, nor will encourage the faults of thoſe under 
my cure. As for the young wom:m, I aſſure your 
Ladyſlip, I have as good an opinion of her as your 
Ladyihip yourſelf, or any other can have. She is 
the iweeteit-tempered, hone” et, worthielt, young 
creature; indeed, as to her beauty, I do not com- 
mend her on that account, tho' all men allow the 

is the handſomeſt woman, gentle or ſemple, that 
ever appeared in the pariſh.” © You are very im- 
pertinent,” ſays the, to talk ſuch fulſome ſtuff to 
me. It is mighty becoming truly ia a clergyman to 
trouble himiclf about handſome women, "and you 
are a delicate judge of beauty, no doubt. A man 


who hath live! all his lite in juch a pariſh as this, 
* is 
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1s 2 rare judge of beauty, Ridiculous ! Beanty in- 
deed!—a country wench a beauty!—1 thall be ſick 
whenever I hear beauty mentioned again—And ſo 
this wench is to ock the parith with beauties, [ 
hope.—But, Sir, our poor is numerous enough al- 
ready; I will have no more vagabonds ſettled here.“ 
Madam,“ ſays Adams, * your Ladyſhip is offended 
with me, I proteit, without any reaſon. This co 1 
ple were deſirous to conſummate long ago, and I 
diſſuaded them from it; nay, I may venture to ſay, 
believe I was the ſole caute of their delayiag it.“ 
Well,” fays the, and you did very wiſely and ho- 
nettly too, notwithſtanding the is the greateſt beauty 
in the parith.'— And now, Madam,” continued 
he, I only perform my office to Mr Joſeph.” 
© Pray, don't milter ſuch fellows to me,“ cries the 
Lady. * He,' ſaid the parton, * with the conſent of 
Fanny, before my tace, put in the banns.'—* Yes,” 
anſwered the Lady, I tuppole the flut is forward 
enough ; Shpſlop tells me how her head runs upon 
fellows ; that is one of her beauties, I ſuppoſe, 
but if they have put in the banns, I defire you will 
publiſh*them no more without my orders.“ Ma- 
dam,” cries Adams, if any one puts in ſufficient 
caution, and aſſigns a proper reaſon againit them, 
Lam willing to furceaſe.—“ I tell you a reaton,” 
ſays the, © he is a vagabond, and he thall not fertle 
here, and bring a neſt of beggars into the parith 
* it will make us but little amends that they will be 
beauties.” * Madam, anfwered Adams, with the 
utmoſt ſubmiiſion to your Ladyſhip, I have been in- 
formed by Lawyer Scout, that any perſon who ſerves 
a year, gains ſettlement in the pariſh where he 
ſerves.” Lawyer Scout,' replied the Lady, is an 
impudent coxcomb; I will have no Lawyer Scout 
interfere with me. I repeat to you again, I will 
have no more incumbrunces brought on us: ſo 1 
defire you will proceed no tarther.” Madam,” re- 
turned Adams, I would obey your Ladyſhip in every 
thing that is lawtul ; but ſurely the parties being 
poor is no reaſon againſt their marrying. God for- 
5 bid there {hould be any ſuch law. The poor have 
2 little 
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little ſhare enough of this world already; it would 
be barbarous indeed to deny them the common pri- 
vileges and innocent enjoyments which nature in- 
dulges to the animal creation.” * Since you under- 
ſtand yourielf no better, cries the Lady, nor the 
reſpe&t due from ſuch as you to a woman of my 
diſtinction, than to affront my ears by ſuch looſe 
diſcourſe, Fſhall mention but one ſhort word; it is 
my orders to you, that you publith theſe banns no 
more; and if you dare, I will recommend it to your 
maſter, the doctor, to diſcard you from his ſervice. 
I will, Sir, notwithſtanding your poor family; and 
then you and the greateit beauty in the pariſh may 
go and beg together.“ Madam, anſwered Adams, 
I know not what your Ladyſhip means by the terms 
maſter and ſervice. I am in the ſervice of a maſter 
who will never diſcard me for doing my duty : and 
if the doctor (for indeed I have never been able to 
pay for a licence) thinks proper to turn me from 
my cure, Gop will- provide me, I hope, another. 
At leaſt, my family, as well as myſelf, have hands; 
and he will proſper, I doubt not, our endeavours 
to get our bread honeſtly with them. Whilſt my 
contcience is pure, I ſhall never fear what man can 
do unto me.'— I condemn my humility,” faid the 
Lady, * for demeaning myſelf to converle with you 
* ſo long. -I fhll take other meaſures ; for I fee you 
* are a confederate with them. But the ſooner you 
leave me the better; and I thall give orders that my 
* doors may no longer be open to you. TI will mffer 
no parſons who run at out the country with beau- 
ties, to be entertained here. * Madam,” faid 
Adams, I thall enter into no perſons doors againſt 
* their will: but I am aſſured, when you have en- 
* quired farther into this matter, you will applaud, 
not blame my proceeding ; and ſo I humbly take 
© my leave: which he did with many bows, or at 
leaſt many attempts at a bow, 
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—_ IF *© 
What paſed between the Lady and Lawyer Scout. 


N the afternoon the lady ſent for Mr Scout, whom 
the attacked molt violently for intermeddling with 
her ſervants: which he denied, and indeed with 
truth; for he had only aſſerted accidentally, and per- 
haps rightly, that a year's ſervice gained a ſettlement 
and fo far he £wned he might have formerly informed 
the parion, and believed it was law. I am reſolved,” 
faid the lady, to have no diſcarded ſervants of mine 
ſettled here; and fo, if this be your law, I thall 
ſend to another lawyer.“ Scout ſaid, If the ſent to 
a hundred lawyers, not one or all of them could al- 
ter the law. The utmolt that was in the power ot 
a lawyer, was to prevent the law's taking effect; 
and that he himſelf could do for her yſhip as 
well as any other: and TI believe, fays he, Ma- 
dam, your Ladyſhip not being converſant in theſe 
matters, hath miitaken a difference: for I aſſerted 
only, that a man who ſerved a year was ſettled. 
Now there is a material] difference between being 
ſettled in law and ſettled in fat; and as I affirmed 
enerally he was ſettled, and law is preferable to 
at. my ſettlement muit be underſtood in law, and 
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© not in fact. And ſuppoſe, Madam, we admit he 
* was ſettled in law, what uſe will they make of it? 
© how doth that relate to fat? He is not ſettled in 
fact; and if he be not ſettled in fact, he is not an 
* inhabicant; and if he is not an inhabitant, he is not 
of this pariſh; and then undoubtedly he ought not 
* to be publithed here; for Mr Adams hath told me 
« your Ladyſhip's pleaſure, and the reaſon, which is 2 + 
very good one, to prevent burdening us with the 
© poor; we have too many already; and I think we 
© ought to have an act to hang or tranſport half of 
them. If we can prove in evidence, that he is not 
© ſettled in fact, it is another matter. What I ſaid to 
Mr Adams, was on a ſuppolition that he was ſet. 
© tled in fact; and indeed if that was the caſe, 1 
© ſhould doubt'—* Don't tell me your facts and your 
Vor. VI. Cc « ifs » 
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ifs,” ſaid the Lady, © I don't underitand your gibbe- 
rith : you take too much upon you, and are very 
impertiuent in pretending to direct in this pariſh, 
and you ſhall be taught better, I aſſure you, you 
thall. But as to the wench, I am reſolved the 

not ſettle here ; I will not ſuffer ſuch beauties as 
theſeto produce children for us to keep. Beauties 
indeed! your Ladyihip is pleafed to be merry,'— 
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anſwered Scout.—* Mr Adams deſcribed her ſo to 


me, ſaid the Lady.—* Pray what fort of dowdy is 
it, Mr Scout ?*— The uglieſt creature almolt I 
ever beheld, a poor dirty drab, your Ladyſhip never 
ſaw ſuch a wretch.'—* Well, but dear Mr Scout, 
let her be what ſhe will, —theſe ugly women will 
bring children you know ; ſo that we muſt prevent 
the marriage.'—* True, Madam, replied Scout, 
for the ſublequent marriage co-operating with the 
law, will carry law into fact; when a man is mar- 
ried, he is ſettled in fat; and then he is not re- 
moveable. I will ſee Mr Adams, and I make no 
doubt of prevailing with him. His only objection 
is doubtleſs, that he fhall loſe his fee; but that be- 
ing once made eaſy, as it ſhall be, I am confident 
no farther objection will remain. No, no, it is im- 
poſſible : but your Ladyſhip can't diſcommend his 
unwillingneſs to depart from his fee. Every man 
ought to have proper value for his fee. As to the 
matter in queſtion, if your Ladythip pleaſes to em- 
loy me in it, I will venture to promiſe you ſucceſs. 
e luws of this land are not to vulgar, to permit 

a mean fcilow to contend with one of your Ladythip's 
fortune, We have one ſure card, which is, to carry 
him betore Juſtice Frolic, who, upon hearing your 
Lady thip's rame, will conumit him without any far- 
ther queſtions. As for the dirty flut, we ſhall have 
nothing to do with her; for if we get rid of the 
tellow, e ugly jade will” 6 Take what mea» 
ſures you plete, good Mr Scout, anfwered the La- 
dy, but I «:th you could rid the pariſh of both; 
for Slipflop tells me ſuch {tories of this wench, that 
L abhor the thaughts of her; and though you ſay 
* ſhe is ſuch an ugly flut, yet you know, dear Mr 
| Scout, 
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* Scout, theſe forward creatures who run after men, 
* will always find ſome as forward as themſelves: 1o 
© that, to prevent the increaſe of beggars, we mult 
6 get rid of her.” — our Ladyſhip is very much in 
6 right,” anſwered Scout, but I am afraid the law 
© is a little deficient in giving us any fuch power of 
6 ion; however, the Juilice will ſtretch it as 
© far as he is able, to ublige your Ladyſhip. To ſay 
truth, it is a bl to the country that he is 
* in thec hon; for he hath taken ſeveral poor off 
our hands that the law would never liy hold on. I 
* know ſome juſtices who make as much of commit - 
ting a man to Bridewell, as his Lordſhip at ſize 
* would of hanging him; but it would do a man good 
to ſee his worſhip, our Juſtice, commit a fellow to 
* Bridewell; he takes ſo much pleaſure in it: and 
* when once we ha' um there, we ſeldom hear any 
more o' um. He's either itarved or ate up by ver- 
min in a month's time.'——Here the arrival of a 
viſitor put an end to the converſation, and Mr Scout 
having undertaken the cauſe, and promiſed it ſucceſs, 
departed. | 

This Scout was one of thoſe fellows who, without 
any knowledge of the law, or being bred to it, take 
upon them, in defiance of an act of parliament, to 
act as la wyers in the country, and are called to. They 
are the peits of ſociety, and a ſcandal to a profeſſiou 
to which indeed they do not belong; and which owes 
to ſuch kind of raſcallions the ill-will which weak 
perſons bear towards it. With this fellow, to whom 
a little before the would not have condeſcended to have 
ſpoken, did a certain paſſion for Joſeph, and the jeu- 
louſy and diſdain of poor innocent Fanny, betray the 
Lady Boody into a familiar diſcourſe, in which the in- 
advrerteatly confirned many hints, with which Slipflop, 
_ whole gallant he was, had pre-acquainted him; and 
whence he had taken an opportunity to affert thoſe 
ſevere falſchoods of little Fanny, which poflibl y the 
reader might not have been well able to account for, 
if we had not thought proper to give him this infor- 
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CHAP. IV. 


A gert chapter, but very full of matter ; particularij 
the arrival :f Mr Booby and his lady. 


LL that night, and the next day, the Lady 
Booby paſſed with the utmoſt anxiety ; her mind 
was diſtracted, and her ſon} toffed up and down by 
many turbulent and oppoſite paſſions. She loved, 
hated, pitied, ſcorned, admired, deſpiſed the ſame 
perſon by fits, which changed in a very ſhort interval. 
On Tueſday morning, which happened to be a holi- 
day, ſhe went to church, where, to her furprize, Mr 
Adams publiſhed the banns again, with as audible 
a voice as before. It was lucky for her, that as there 
was no ſermon, ſhe had an immediate opportunity of 
returning home to vent her rage, which the could not 
have concealed from the con five minutes ; 
indeed it was not then very numerous, the afſembly 
conſiſting of no more than Adams, his clerk; his 
wife, the Lady, and one of her fervants. At her re- 
turn ihe met TlpGap, who accoſted her in theſe 
words :—* O Meam, what doth your Ladyſhip think? 
To be ſure Lawyer Scout bath carried joſeph and 
* Fanny both before the Juſtice. All the parifh are in 
* tears and fay they will certainly be hanged : for no 
body knows. what it is for.' — | I ſuppole they de- 
* ſerve it,” ſays the Lady. What dolt thou mention 
* ſuch wretches to me? O dear Madam,' anfwered 
Slipflop, is it not a pity ſuch a graceleſs — 
* ſhould die a virulent death ? 3 ay} nay 
take commenſuration on his youth. As 3 
I dont think it ſignifies — what becomes of 
* her; and if poor Joſeph hath done any thing, I 
* could venture to ſwear the traduced him in it: few 
men ever come to fragrant puniſhment, but by thoſe 
„C 
The Lady was no more pleaſed at this news, after a 
moment's reflection, than Slipſlop herſelf : 2 
the wiſhed Fanny far enough, ſhe did not defire 
removal of Jeſcph, eſpecially with her. ada 
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zled how to act, or what to ſay on this occaſion, when 
a coach and fix drove into the court, and a ſervant ac- 
quainted her with the arrival of her nephew Booby 
and his Lady. She ordered them to be conducted in- 
to a drawing-raom, whither ſhe preſently repaired, ha- 
ving compoſed her countenance as well as the could; 
and being a little fatisfied that the wedding would, 
by theſe means, be at leaſt interrupted, and that the 
ſnould have an ity to execute any reſolution 
ſhe might take, for which ſhe faw herſelf provided 
with an excellent inſtrument in Scout. 

The Lady Booby apprehended her tervant had made 
a miſtake, when he mentioned Mr Booby's lady; for 
ſhe had never heard of his marriage: but how great 
was her ſurpriſe, when, at her entering the roon, her 
nephew preſented his wife to her, faying, Madam, 
this is that charming Pamela, of whom I am con- 
* vinced you have heard ſo much.“ The Lady recei- 
ved her with more civility than he expected ; indeed 
with the utmoſt: for the was perfectly polite, nor had 
any vice inconſiſtent with good - breeding. They paf{- 
ed ſome little time in ordinary diſcourſe, when a ſer- 
vant came and whiſpered Mr Booby, who preſently 
told the ladies, he mult deſert them a little on tome 
buſineſs of conſequence ; and as their diſcourſe during 


his abſence would afford little noprovemeut or enter» © 


tainment to the reader, we will leave them tor a while 


to attend Mr Booby... 


C H AP. V. 


Containing Juſfice-buſfneſ : curious precedemrt 2 po- 
tions, and other matters neceſſury ts le peruſed ty 


all juſtices of the peace and their clerks. 


T HE pong Gente and his Lady were no ſooner 
alighted from their conch, than the ſervants 
began to enquire after Mr Joſeph, from whom, they 
fud, their Lady had not heard a word, to ker great 
furpriſe, fince he had left Lady Boeby's Upon this 
they were initantly informed of what bad fatcty hap- 
pened, with which they haſtily acquainted their mu- 
iter, who took an immediate re:olution to 575 bim- 
Ce 3 | F:1:, 
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ſelf, and endeavour to reſtore his Pamela her brother. 
before the even knew the had loſt him. 

The Juſtice, before whom the criminals were car- 
ried, and who lived within a ſhort mile of the Lady's 
houſe, was luckily Mr Booby's acquaintance, by his 
having an eſtate in his neighbourhood. Ordering 
therefore his horſes to his coach, he ſet out for the 
judgment-ſeat, and arrived when the Juſtice had almoſt 
finithed his buſineſs. He was conducted into a hall, 
where he was acquainted that his Worſhip would wait 
on him in a moment; for he had only a man and a 
woman to commit to Bridewell firſt. As he was now 
convinced he had not a minute to loſe, he infilted on 
the ſervants introducing him directly into the room 
where the Juſtice was then executing his office, as he 
called it. Being brought thither, and the firſt com- 
pliments being paſſed between the Squire and his Wor- 
hip, the former aſked the latter what crime thoſe two 
voung people had been gnilty of. No great crime,” 

unſwered the Juſtice. © I have only ordered them to 
* Bridewell for a month.” But what is their crime? 
repeated the Squire. Larceny, an't pleaſe your 
Honour,“ ſays Scout. Ay.“ ſays the juſtice, * a 
* kind of ſclonious larcenous thing. I believe I mult 
order them a little correction too, a little ſtripping 
* and whipping.” (Poor Fanny, who had hitherto 
zupported alt with the thoughts of Joſeph's company, 
t= emble4 at that ſound ; — indeed without reaſon, 
for none but the devil himſelf would have executed 
tuch a ſentence on her.) Still, ſaid the Squire, *Z 
am ignorant of the crime, the fact I mean.” Why. 
there it is in peaper,' an{wered the Jultice, ſhewing 
lim a depoſition, which, in the abſence of bis clerk, 
hñe had writ himſelf, of which we have with great 
diſhculty procured an authentic copy: and here it 


*+2llows verbatim et literatiu. 
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The depuſition of James Scout layer, and Thomas 
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Trotter, yeoman, taken before me, one of his Ma- 
geſty's juſtaſſes of che piece for Zumerſetſhire. 


HE SE deponants faith, and firſt Thomas 
Trotter for himſelf ſauith, that on the of 
this inſtant October, being Sabbath-day, between 
the ours of 2 and 4 in the afternoon, he zeed Jo- 
ſeph Andrews and Francis Goodwill walk akroſs a 
certane felde belunging to Layer Scout, and out of 
the path which ledes thru the ſaid felde, and there 
he zede Joſeph Andrews with a nife cut one haſel- 
twig, of the value, as he believes, of 3 halt-pence, 
or thereabouts; and he faith, that the ſaid Francis 
Goodwill was likewiſe walking on the graſs out of 
the ſaid path in the ſaid felde, and did receive and 
karry in her hand the faid twig, and fo was com- 
farting, eading and abating to the ſail Joſeph there- 
in. And the ſaid James Scout for himſelf ſays, 
that he verily believes the ſaid twig to be his own 
proper twig,” Cc. 


* Jeſu!” ſaid the Squire, would you commit two 
perions to Bridewell for a twig ?' Les, ſaid the 


lawyer. and with great lenity too; for if we had 


called it a young tree, they would have beca both 


* hanged.'—* Harkee, fays the Juſtice, taking aſide 
the Squire, I thould not have been fo ſevere on this 
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occation, but Lady Booby deſires to get them out of 
the pariſh; ſo Lawyer Scout will give the conſtable 
orders to let them run away, if they pleaſe; but it 
ſeems they intend to marry together, and the Lady 
hath no other means, as they are legally ſettled 
there, tu prevent their bringing an incum brance on 
her own pariſh.” * Well,” ſaid the Squire, I will take 
care my aunt thall be tarisfied in this point; and 
likewiſe | promiſe you, Joſeph here thall never be 
any incumbrance on her. I thall be obliged to you 
therefore, if, initead of Bridewell, you will commir 
them to my cuſtody.— O to be ſure, Sir, if you 
deſire it,” anſwered the Juitice ; and without more 


ado, Joſeph and Fanny were delizered over to Squire 


Booby, 
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Booby, whom Joſeph very well knew; but little 
eſſed how nearly he was related to him. The Ju- 
Rice burnt his mittimus: the conſtable was ſent about 
bis buſineſs; the lawyer made no complaint for want 
of juſtice; and the priſoners, with exulting hearts, 
gave a thoufand thanks to his honour Mr Booby, who 
did not intend their obligations to him ſhould ceaſe 
here ; for ordering his man to produce a cloak-bag 
which he had cauſed to be brought from Lady Booby's 
on purpoſe he defired the Juſtice that he might have 
Joſeph with him into a room; where ordering his ſer- 
vant to take out a ſuit of his own clothes, with linen 
and other neceſſaries, he left Joſeph to dreſs himſelf, 
who not yet knowing the cauſe of all this civility, excu- 
ſed his accepting fuch a favour. as long as decently he 
could. Whilſt Joſeph was dreiſling, the Squire repaired 
to the Juſtice, whom he found talking with Fanny; 
for during the examination, the had flopped her hat 
over her eyes, which were alſo bathed in tears, and 
had by that means concealed from his Worſhip what 
might perhaps have rendered the arrival of Mr Booby 
unneceflary, at leait for h:rielf. The juſtice no ſooner 
ſaw her countenance cleared up, and her bright eyes 
ſhining thro' her tears, than he ſecretly curſed him- 
ſelf tor having once thought of Bridewell for her. He 
would willingly; have ſent his own wife thither, to have 
had Fanny in her place. And conceiving almoſt at 
the ſame in ant deſires and ſchemes to accomplith them, 
he employed the nunutes while the Squire was abſent. 
with Joſeph. ig afzring her how forry he was for ha- 
ving treated her fo roughly before he knew her merit; 
and told her, that ſince Lady Eooby was unwilling that 
ſhe ſhould fettle in her pariih, ſhe was heartily welcome 
to his, where he promiſed her his protection, adding, 
that he would take Joſeph and her into his own family, 
if ſhe Ped; which atfurance he coufirmed with a 
ſqueeze by the hand. She thanked him very kindly, 
and faid, * She would acquaint foleph with the of- 
* fer, which he would certainly be glad to accept ; 
for that Lady Booby was angry wich them both; 
* though ſhe Cid not kzov either bad dene any thing 
* t© 
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to offend her: but imputed it to Madam Slipſlop. 
who had always been her enemy. 

The Squire now returned, and prevented any far- 
ther continuance of this converſation ; and the Ju- 
ſtice, out of a pretended reſpec to his guelt, but, in 
reality, from an apprehenſion of a rival, (for he knew 
nothing of his marriage), ordered Fanny into the 
kitchen, whither the gladly retired ; nor did che Squire, 
who declined the trouble of explaining the whole mat- 
ter, oppole it. 

It would be unneceſſary, if I was able, which in- 
deed I am not, to relate the converſation between 
theſe two gentlemen, which rolled, as I have been in- 
formed, entirely on the ſubject of horſe-racing. Jo- 
ſeph was ſoon dreſſed in the plainett dreſs he could 
find, which was a blue coat and breeches, with a gold 
edging. and a red waiſtcoat with the fame; and as 
this ſuit, which was rather too large for the Squire, 
exactly fitted him; ſo he became it io well, and look- 
ed ſo genteel, that no perſon would have doubted its 
being as well adapted to his quality as his ſhape ; nor 
have ſuſpected, as one might, when my Lord —, or 
Sir —, or Mr — appear m lace or embroidery, that 
the tailor's man wore thoſe clothes home on his back, 
which he ſhould have carried under his arm. | 

The Squire now took leave of the ſuſtice, and call- 
ing for Fanny, made her and Joleph, againſt their 
wills, get into the coach with him, which he then or- 
dered to drive to Lady Booby's.— It had moved a few 


yards only, when the Squire aſked Joteph, if he knew 


who that man was croſſing the field; for, added he, 
I never ſaw one take ſuch ſtrides before. Joteph an- 
ſwered eagerly, © O Sir, it is Parſon Adams. —“ O la, 
indeed, and fo it is, ſaid Fanny; poor man, he is 
6 coming to do what he conld for us. Well, he is the 
* worthieſt beſt-natured creature.'—*Ay,' ſaid joſeph, 
Cob bleſs him; for there is not ſach another in the 
* univerſe.”—* The beſt creature living ſure,” cries 
Fanny. Is he?” ſays the Squire, then I am reſol- 
ved to have the belt creature living in my coach ;* 
and fo ſaying, he ordered it to ſtop, whilſt ſoſeph, at 
kis requeſt, hollowed to the Parion, who well know- 
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ing his voice, made all the haſte imaginable, and ſoon 
came up with them. He was deſired by the maſter, 
who could ſcarce refrain from laughter at his figure, 
to mount into the coach, which he with many thanks 
_ refuſed, ſaying, He could walk by its fide, and he'd 
warrant he'd keep up with it: but he was at length 
over-prevailed on. The Squire now acquainted Jo- 
ſeph with his marriage; but he might have ſpared 
bimſelf that labour; for his ſervant, whilit Joſeph 
was dreling, had performed that office before. He 
continued to expreis the vaſt happineſs he enjoyed in 
his ſiſter, and the value he had for all who —— 
to her. Joſeph made many bows, and expreſſed as 
many acknowledgments ; and Parſon Adams, who now 
firit perceived Joteph's new apparel, burit into tears 
with joy, and fell to rubbing his hands, and inapping 
his fingers, as if he had been mad, 

They were now arrived at the Lady Booby's, and 
the Squire, deliring them to wait a moment in the 
court, walked in to his aunt, and calling her out from 
his wife, acquainted her with Joſeph's arrival; ſay- 
ing, Madam, as I have married a virtuous and wor- 
* thy woman, I am reſolved to own her relations, 
and ſucw them all a proper reſpect; I thall think 
* mylelt therefore infinitely obliged to all mine, who 
„ will do the fame. It is true, her brother hath been 
* your fervant, but he is now become my brother; 
* and I have one happinetis, that neither his cha- 
* racter, his behaviour, or appearance, give me any 
* realon to be athamed of calling him 10. In ſhort, 
c 
4 
s 
* 
« 


he is now below dreſſed like a gentleman, in which 
light I intend he ihall hereafter be feen: and you 
will oblige me beyond expreſſion, if you will admit 
him to be of our party; for I know it will give 
great pleaſure to my wire, though the will not men- 
tion it. 

This was a ſtroke of fortune beyond the Lady 
Booby's hopes or expectation; the anſwered him ea- 
gerly, * Nephew, you know how eafily I am prevailed 
* on to do any thing which Joſeph Andrews defires 
* —Phoo, I mean which you deſire me; aud as he is 
now Your relation, I cannot refuſe to entertain him 

| * 
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as ſuch.” The Squire told her, he knew his obliga- 
tion to her for her compliance; and going three ſteps, 
returned, and told her —he had one more favour, 
which he believed ſhe would eatily grant, as ſhe had 
accorded him the former. * There is 2 young wo- 
man'— * Nephew,” favs 4s * don't let my good - 
nature make you deſire, as is too commonly the 
caie. to impoſe on me; nor think, becauic I have, 
with ſo much condelcenſion, agreed to ſuffer your 
brother-in-law to come to my table, that Iwill ſub- 
mit to the company of all my own ſervants, and all 
the dirty trollops in the country.“ Madam,“ an- 
fwered the Squire, I believe you never law this 

* young creature. I never beheld uchi ſweetneſs and 
* mnocence, joined with ſuch beauty, and wichal to 
* genteel.” Upon my foul, I won't adinit her,” re- 
plied the Lady in a patſion; the whole world than't 

prevail on me. I reſent even the deſire as an at- 
front, and'—The Squire, who knew her inflexibi- 
lty, interrupted her, by aſking pardon, and promi- 
ſing not to mention it more. tlie then returned to 
Jokph, and the to Pamela, He took Jo;eph aſide, 
and told him he would carry bim to his ffiter; + 
could not prevail as yet for Fanny. Joph ! begge 
that he might ſee his ſiler alone, and then be — 
his Fanny; but the Squire, knowing the pleuſure his 
wife would have in her brother's company, would not 
admit it, telling Joſeph there would be nothing in fo 
ſhort an abſeace from Fanunv, whilt he was anured 
of her ſafety; adding, he hi. pe d he could not euſily 
quit a ſitter whom he had not cen fo long, and who 
fo tenderly loved him. Joſeph immediate ly co: uplied; 
for, indeed, no brother could love a ſider more; and 
recommending Fanny, who rejoiced that the was not 
to go betore Lady booby, to the care of Mr Adams, 
he attended the ↄquire up itairs, whilit Fanny repaired 
with the Parſon to his houſe, where the thought hel- 
{et ſecure ot a kind reception. 
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r 
Cf which y:u are deſired to read ud more than you like. 


HE meeting between Joſeph and Pamela was 
[ not without tears ot joy on both fides; and 
their embraces were full of tenderneſs and affection. 


They were however regarded with wuch more plea- 


ſure by the nephew than hy the aunt, to whoſe flame 


they were fuel only; and being aſſiſted by the addi- 


tion of dreſs, which was indeed not wanted to ſet off 
the lively colurs in which Nature had drawn health, 
ſtrength, comelineſs, and youth. In the afternoon Jo- 
ſeph, at their requeit, entertained them wict, an ac- 
count of his advent res; nor could Lady Booby con- 
ceal her diffatistattion at thoſe parts in which Fanny 
was concerned, eſpecially when Mr Booby launched 
forth into ſuch rapturous prailes of her beauty. She 
ſaid, applying to her niece, That ſhe wondered her ne- 
phew, who had pretended to marry for love, thould 
think ſuch a ſubject proper to amuſe his wife with; 
adding, that for her purt, ſhe ſhould be jealous of a 
huſband who ſpoke ſo warmly in praiſe of another 
warn, Pamela anſwered, Indeed the thought the 
had cauſe; but it was an inſtance of Mr Booby's apt 
nels to ſee more beauty in women than they were miſ- 
treiſes of. At which words both the women fixed their 
eyes on two looking-glafſes; and Lady Booby replicd, 
That men were, in the general, very il! judges of 
beauty; and then, whilſt both contemplated only their 
own faces, they paid a crols compliment to cach other's 
charms. When the hour of reſt approached, which 
the lady of the houte deferred as long as decently the 
could, the informed Joteph (whom for the future we 
ſhall call Nr Joſeph, he having as good a title to that 
appellation as many others, | mean that inconteſted 
one of good clothes) that the had ordered a bed to be 
provided for him. He declined this favour to his ut- 
moſt ; fer his keart had long been with his Fanny; 
but the inſiſted on his accepting it, alledging, that 
the parith had no proper accommodation for ſuch a 
perſon as he was now to eſteem himſelf. The ſquire 
1 and 
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and his lady both joining with her, Mr Joſeph was at 
Liit forced to give over his deiign of viſiting Fanny 
that evening, who, on her fide, as impatiently ex- 
peed him till midnight, when, in complaiſance to 
; Mx Adams's family, who had fat up two hours out of 
'  reſpe&to her, the retired to bed, but not to ſleep; the 
: thought of her love kept her waking, and his not re- 
turning according to his promiſe filled her with unea- 
: lineſs; of which, however, the could not aſſign any 
4 = cauſe than merely that of being abſent from 
: m. X 
g Mr Joſeph roſe early in the morning, and viſitedl 
* her in whom his iou! delighted. She no ſooner heard 
his voice in the p:rfon's parlour, than ſhe leapt from 
her bed, and dreſſing herſelf in a few minutes, went 
down to him. They paſſed two hours with inexpre!- 
ſible happineſs together, and then having appointed 
Monday, by Nfr Adams's permithon, for their marri- 
age, Mr Joſeph returned, according to his promiſe, 
to breakfaſt at the Lady Booby's, with whoſe behavi- 
our ſince the evening we thall now acquaint the rea- 
der. 
She was no ſooner retired to her chamber than ihe 
aſked Slipſlop what the thought of this wonderful crea- 
ture her nephew had married. Madam! fail Sliptlop, 
not yet ſufficiently underitanding hat antwer the was 
to make. | alk you, aniwered the Lady, what you 
| think of the dowdy, my niece I think I am to call 
| * her?” Slipflop, wanting no further hint, began to 
| | pull her to pieces, and ſo miſerably detaced her, that i: 
would have been impoſſible for any one to have known 
| the perion. The Lady gave her all the afliltance the 
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could, and ended with ſaying.—“ I think, Slipflop, 

« you have done her juitice; but yet, bad as the is, 

© the is an angel compared to this Fanny. Slipflop 
| then fell on Fanny, whom the hacked and hewed in the 
like barbarous manner, concluding with an obiervation 
that there was always {ſomething in thoſe low- life ere 
tures which mutt eternally diſtinguiſh them from their 
betters. © Really, taid the Lady, I think there is one 
exception co your rule; I am certain von may gueſs 
« who I mean.” · Not I, upon my word, Madam, ſaid 
Vor. VI. D d ; 


Sligſhop, 


of — 
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Slipſlop.——“ I mean a young fellow; ſure you are 
the dulleſt wretch,' faid the Lady. O la! I 
am indeed. Yes truly, Madam, he is an acceſ- 
fon,” anſwered Slipflop.-—* Ay, is he not, Slip- 
flop?” returned the Lady. Is he not fo genteel 
that a prince might without a bluth acknowledge 
him for his ſon? His behaviour is ſuch that would 
not ſhame the beſt education. He borrows ſrom his 
ſtation a condeſcenſion in every thing to his ſuperi- 
ors, yet unattended by that mean ſervility which is 
called good behayiour in ſuch perſons. Every thing 
he doth, hath no mark of the baſe motive of fear, 
but viſibly ſhews ſome reſpect and gratitude, and 
* carries with it the perſuaſion of love.—And then 
for his virtues; ſuch piety to his parents, ſuch ten- 


der affection to his ſiſter, ſuch 4 in his friend- 


* ſhip, ſuch bravery, ſuch goodneſs, that if he had 
been born a gentleman, his wife would have poſleſ(- 
« ſed the moſt invaluable bleſſing.” c To be ſure 
* Ma'am,” faid Siiptlop.—* But as he is, anſwered 
the Lady, if he had a thouſand more good qualities, 
it muſt render a woman of faſhion contemptible 
even to be ſuſpected of thinking of him; yes, I ſhould 
« deſpiſe myſelf for ſuch a thought.“ © To be ſure, 
* Ma'am,” ſaid Slipſlop. And why to be ſure ?' re- 
phed the Lady; .* thou art always one's echo. Is he 
not more worthy of aſſection than a dirty country 
clown, though born of a family as old as the flood, 
or an idle worthleſs rake, or little puiſne beau of 
quality? And yet theſe we mull condemn —_— 
to, in order to avoid the cenſure of the world ; 
ſhun the contempt of others, we mult ally — 
to thoſe we deſpiſe; we mult prefer birth, title, and 
fortune, to real merit. It is a tyranny of cuſtom, a ty- 
ranny we muſt comply with: for ve people of faſhion 
are the flaves of cuſtom.” * Marry come up! ſaid Slip- 
flop, who now well knew which party to take, if I was 
* a woman of your Ladyſhip's fortune and quality, I 
« would be a flave to nobody.“ Me,” ſaid the Lady, 
« I am ſpeaking if a young woman of faſhion, who 
© had ſeen nothing of the world, ſhould happen to 
« like ſuch a fellow Ne, indeed! I hope thou doſt 
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not imagine” No, Ma'am, to be ſure,” cries 
Slipſlop——* No! what no?” cries the Lady. Thou 
art always ready to anſwer, before thou haſt heard 
one. So far I mult allow, he is a charming fellow. 
Me, indeed! No, Slipflop, all thoughts ot men are 
© over with me. Il have loſt a huſband WhO. - but if I 
* ſhould reflect, I ſhould run mad. -My future eale 
muſt depend upon forgetfulneſs. Slipſlop, let me hear 
ſome ot thy nonſenſe to turn my thoughts another 
© way. What doit thou think of Mr Andrews?“ Why, 
* Ithink, ſays Slipſlop, he is the handſomeit, molt pro- 
pereſt man ever ſaw; and if I was a lady ot the great · 
6 
c 
c 
6 
64 
4 
4 
4 
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eſt degree it would be well for ſome folks. Your Lady- 
ſhip may talk of cuſtom if you pleaſe ; but | am conſi - 
dous there is no more compariſon between young Mr 
Andrews, and moſt of the young gentlemen who come 
to your Ladythip's houſe in London; aparcel of whip- 
per-ſnapper ſparks: I r-ould fooner marry our old Par- 
ſon Adams: never tell me what people ſay, whulttI am 
happy in the arms of him I love. Soine folks rail againſt 
other folks, becaule other folks have what tome folks 
would be glad of. And ſo, antwered the Lady, if 
you was a woman of condition, you would really mar- 
ry Mr Andrews? -- Yes, I atfure your Ladyſhip,' re- 
plied Shpflop, * it he would have me.'---* Fool, idiot 
cries the Lady, it he would have a woman of tathion ! 
Is that a queſtion ?' * No truly, Madam, faid Slipflop, 
I believe it would be none if Fanny was out of the 
way; and I am confidous if I was in your Ladyſhip's 
place, and liked Mr Joſeph Andrews, ſhe thould not 
{tay in the pariſha moment. I am ſure Lawyer Sco 

« would ſend her packing it your Ladyſhip would but ſay 
* the word.“ This latt ipcech of Slipflop raiſed a tem- 
peſt in the mind of her miſtreſs. She feared Scout had 
betrayed her, or rather that the had betrayed herſelf. 

Aſter ſome ſilence, and a double change of her com 
plexion, firft to pale, and then to red, the ſpoke thus: 
I am attoniſhed at the liberty you give your tongue. 
Mould you inſmuate, that I employed Scout agaiuft 
this wench, on the account of the fellow?“ La, Maam,“ 
taid Slipſlop, frighted out cf her wits, © L affuilinate fuck 
DA 2 * athing!? 
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* a thing!” © I think you dare not aniwered the 
Lady. I believe my conduct may defy malice itielt 


FTC ccc 


to aiſert ſo curſed a flander. If I had ever diſcovered 
any wantonneſs, any lightneſs in my behaviour; 
it I had followed the example of ſome whom thou 
halt, I believe, ſeen, in allowing myſelf indecent 
liberties, even with a huſband : but the dear man 
who is gane.“ (here ſize began to fob) © was he alive 
again,” (then ſhe produced tears) * could not upbraid 
me with any one act of tenderneſs or paſſion. No, 
Sliptlop, all the time I cohabited with him, he ne- 
ver obtained even a kiſs from me, without my ex- 
prefling reluctance in the granting ir. I am ſure 
he himſelt never ſuſpected how much I loved him. 
----Since his death. thou knoweſt, tho? it is almoſt 
ſix weeks (it wants but a day) ago, I have not ad- 
mitted one viſitor, till this ſoo! my nephew arrived. 
I have confined myſelf quite to one party of friends. 
And can ſuch a conduct as this fear to be ar- 
aigned? To be accuſed not only of a paiſion which 
Kb we always deſpiſed, but of fixing it on ſuch an 
object, a creature ſo much beneath my notice 
—----< Upon my word, Max'am,” ſays Slipflop, 
I do not underitand your L adythip, nor know I 
any thing of the matter,”----+ I be lieve indeed thou 
doit not under tand me.---Thoſe are delicacies which 
exilt only in ſuperior miads; thy coarte ideas can- 
not comprehend them. | hou art a low creature, 
of the Andrews breed, a reptile of a lower order, 
a weed that grows in the common garden ct the 
creation, -I aſſure your Ladyſhip * fays Slipflop, 


whole paſſions were almolt of as high an order as her 
age 4 s, * I have no more to do with Common Garden 


” = © wn © 


than other folks. Really, your Ladythip talks of 
ſervants as if they were not born of the Chriſtian 
ſpecious. Servants have fleſh and blood as well as 
quality; and Mr Andrews himſelf is a proof that 
they have as good. if not better. And for my own 
part, I can't perceive my Dears “ are coarſer than 
other peoples; I am fure, if Mr Andrews was a 
dear of mine. I thould not be alhamed of him in 
* Mcauiy perhaps idcas. 
© COIs 
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company with gentlemen ; for whoever hath ſeen 
him in his new cloaths, mult confeſs he looks as 
much like a gentleman as any body, Coarie, quo- 
tha! I can't bear to hear the poor young tellow 
run down neither ; for I will fay this, I never heard 
him ſay an ill word of any body in his life. I am 
ſure his coarſeneſs doth not ly in his heart; for he 
is the beſt-natured man in the world; and as for 
his ſkin, it is no coarſer than other people's, I an 
ture. His boſom, when a boy, was as white as dri- 
ven ſnow ; and, where it is not covered with hairs, 
is fo ſtill. Iſakins! it I was Mr Andrews, with a 
hundred a- year, I ſhould not envy the belt ſhe who 
wears a head. A woman that could not be happy 
with ſuch a man, ought never to be fo: for it he 
can't make a woman happy, I never yet beheld the 
man who could. I fay again, I wiſh I was a great 
lady for his fake ; I beheve when I bad made a gen- 
tleman of him, he'd behave ſo, that nobody mould 
deprecate what I had dane; and Þ fancy few would 
venture to tell him he was no gentleman to his tace, 
* nor to mine neither,” At which words, taking up 
the candles, the aſked her miltreis, who had been 
fome time in her bed, if the had any tarther com- 
mands; who mildly anſwered the had none; and rell- 
ing her the was a coulical creature, bid her good- 
night. 


CHAP. VII. 


Pfilaſaphical reflections. the like nit to be found in any 
light French romance. Mr Booby 5 grave advice ta 
Joteph, and Fanny's encounter with a beau. 


ABIT, my good reader, hath fo vaſt a preva- 
lence over the human mind, that there is fcarce 
any thing too ſtrange or too ſtrong to be aſſerted ot it, 


The ſtory of the mujer, who, from long accuttoming 


to cheat others, came at laſt to cheat himielf, and with 


great delight and triumph picked his own pocket of 
a guinea to convey to his hoard, is not unpotlible 


or improbable. In like manner it fares with the 


practicers of deceit, who, from having long decei- 
D d 3 ved 
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ved their acquaintance, gain at laſt a power of decei” 
ving themielves, and acquire that very opinion (how- 
ever falie) of their own abilities, excellence, and vir- 
mes, into which they have for years perhaps endea- 
voured to betray their neighbours. Now, reader, 
to apply this oblervation to my preſent purpole, 
thou mult know, that us the paſſion generally culled 


love, exerciſes mot of the talents of the female or 


tir world; ſo in this they now and then diicover a 
mall inclination to deceit ; tor which thùu wilt not 
be angry with the beautiful creatures, when thou halt 
conſidered, that at the age of ſeven, or ſomething 
earlier, Miſs is inſtructe by her mother, that maiter 
is 2 very monſtrous kind of animal, who will, it the 


ſuffers him to come too near her, infallibly eat her- 


vp, and grind her to pieces. That ſo far from king 
or toying with him of her own accord, the mult not 
a\lmit him to toy or kiſs with ber. And lalily, that 
ſhe maſt never have any affection towards him; 


for, if the ihould, all her friends in petticoats would 


elt-em her a traitreis, point at her, and hunt her out 
of their ſociety. Thele impreſions being fivit re- 
ceived, are farther and deeper inculcated by their 
fchook-mwittrefſes and companions; to that by the age 
ot ten they hare contracted tuch a dread and ab- 
h-rrence oi the above-named mouttcr, that, when- 
ever they ſec him, they fly from him as the innocent 
hire doth from the greyhound. Hence to the age 
of ' fourteen or fifteen, they entertain a mighty an- 
tipathy to malter; they retolve, and frequently pro- 


te's, that they will never have any commerce with 


hin, and entertain fond hopes of pafling their lives 
cat of his reach, of the poilibility of which they 
have to vilthle an example i in their good rnaiden aunt, 
Fur when they arrive at this period, and have now 
poiſed their ſecond climacteric, when their wiſdom, 
grown riper, begins to fee a little farther, and from 
almoſt daily falling in maiter's way, to apprehend 
the great difficulty of keeping out of it; and when 
they obſerve him look often at them, and fome- 
times very eagerly and earneitly too, (for the monſter 
jeluom takes any Lotice of them till at this age) 

they 
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they then begin to think of their danger; and as they 
perceive they cannot eafity avoid him, the wiſer part 
bethink themlelves of providing by other means for 
their ſecurity. They endeavour by all the methods 
they can invent to render — ſo amiable in 
his eyes, that he may have no inclination to hurt 
them; in which they generally ſucceed ſo well, that 
his eyes, by frequent languiſhing, ſoon leſſen their 
id-a of his fierceneſs, and ſo far abate their fears, 
that they venture to parly with him; and when they 
perceive him ſo ditferent from what he hath been de- 
icribe4, all gentleneſs, ſoftneſs, kindneſs, tenderneſs, 
ftondnels, their dreadtul apprehenſions vanith in a 
moment; and now, (it being uſual with the human 
mind ro ikip from one extreme to its oppoſite, as ea- 
fils, and almoit as ſuddenly, as a bird from one 
bough to another ; ) love initantly fucceeds to tear. 
But as it happens to perſons who have in thew in- 
fancy been thoroughly frightened with certain no- 
pertons- called gholts, that they retain their dread of 
thoſe beings,. after they are convinced that there are 
no tuch things; ſo theie young ladies, tho” they no 
lormer apprehend devouring, cannot ſo entirely thake 
oit all that hath been initilled into them; they tht 
entertain the idea of that ceniure which was ſo ſtrong- 
Iy imprinted on their tender minds, to which the de- 
elarations of abhorrence they every day hear from 
their companions greatly contributed. To avoid this 
centure theretore, is new their only care; for which 
purpoſe they ſtill pretend the ſame averſion to the 
moniter; and the more they love him, the more 
ardently they counterfeit the autipathy. By the con- 
tinual and com tut practice of which deceit on 
others, they at length impoſe on themſelves, and 
really believe they hate what they love. Thus indeed 
it happened to lady Booby, who loved Joſeph long 
before the knew it; and now loved him much more 
than the ſuſpected. S!:e had indeed, from the time 
of his ſiſter's arrival in the quality of her mece, and 
from the inſtant the viewed him in the dreis and cha- 
ractzr of a gentleman, begun to conceive ſecretly a 


deſign 
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defign which love had concealed from herſelf, till a 
dream betrayed it to her. 

She had no ſooner riſen than the ſent for her ne- 
phew; when he came to her, after many compli- 
ments on his choice, the told him, He might per- 
ceive in her condeſcention to admit her own ſervant 
to her table, that the looked on the family of An- 
drews as his relations, and indecd hers; that as he 
had married into ſuch a family, it became him to 
endeavour by alt methods to raiſe it as much as 
poſſible. Ar length the advited him to ule all his 
art to difſuade Joſeph from his intended match, 
which would ſtill enlarge their relation to meanneſs 
and poverty; cencluding, that by a commiilion in 
the army, or ſome other genteel employment, he 
might ſoon put young Mr Andrews on the foot of 
a gentleman ; and that being once done, his accom- 
plitkments might quickly gain him an alliance, which: 

would not be to their diſcredit. 
Hier nephew heartily embraced this propoſal ; and 
finding Mr Joſeph with his wife, at his return to her 
chamber, he immed ately began chus: My love to 
* my dear Pamela, brother, will extend to all her re- 
lations ; nor ſhall I ſhew them lets reſpe& than if 1 
had married into the family of 2 Duke. I hope 1 
have given you tome early teſtimonies of this, and 
ſhall continue to give vou daily more. You will 
excuſe me thereſore, brother, it my concern tor you! 
intereſt makes me mention what may be, perhaps, 
diſagreeable to you to hear: but I nwit inſiſt upon 
it, that it you have any value for my alliance or my 
friendikip, you will decline any thoughts of engag - 
ing farther with a girl, who is, as you are a relation 
of mine, jo much beneath you, I know there may 
be at firſt ſome difficulty m your compliance, bur 
that will daily diminiſh; and you will in the end fir.- 
cerely thank me tor my advice. I own, indeed, the 
girl is handſome: but beauty alone is a poor ingre- 
dient, and will make but on uncomfortatle mar- 
riage. Sir, faid Joſeph, I affire you her beanty 
is her leaſt perfection; nor do I knuw a victue 
which that young creature is uot policticd of,” As 
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* to her virtues, anſwered Mr Booby, © you can 
be yet but a fender judge of them: but if the had 
never ſo many, you will find her equal in theſe 
among her ſuperiors in birth and fortune, which 
now you are to eſteem on a footing with yourſelf ; 
at leaſt I will take care they ſhall thortly be ſo, un- 
les you prevent me by degrading yourſelf wich 
* ſuch a match; a match I have hardly patience to 
think of; and which would break the hearts of 
© your parents, who now rejoice in the expectation of 
6 ſeeing you make a figure in the world.“ I know 
* not,” replied Joſeph, that my parents have any 
power over my inclinations; nor am. I obliged to 
* facriice my happineſs to their whim or anbition: 
* beſides, I thall be very ſorry to ſee, that the unex- 
* pected advancement of my filter ſhould fo ſuddenly 
© infpire them with this wicked pride, and make them 
deſpiſe their equals. I am reſolve j on no account 
to quit my dear Fanny, no, tho' I could raiſe her as. 
© high above her preſent ſtation as you have raiſed my 
« ſi'ter.” © Your litter, as well as miyielt, aid Booby, 
* are greatly oblige to you for the compariſon : but, 
* Sir, the is not worthy to be compared in benuty to 
© my Pamela; nor hath the half her merit. And be- 
* fides, Sir, as you civiily throw my marriage with 
* your filter in my teeth, I mult teach you the wide 
difference between us.: my fortune enabled me to 
* pleaſe myſelf; and it would have been as over- 
« grown a folly in me to have omitted it, as in you to 
do it.“ © My fortune enables me to pleaſe myſelf 
« likewiſe,” fad Joſeph; for all my pleaſure is cen- 
© tred in Fanny; and whillit I have health, I ſhall be 


Sa ea & © © 


able to ſupport her with my labour in that ſtation 


to which the was born, and with which ſhe is con - 
tent.“ Brother, ſaid Pamela, Mr Booby ad- 
viſes you as a friend; and, no doubt, my papa and 
© mamma will be of his opinion, and will have great 
« reaion to be angry with you for deſtroying what 
* his goodneſs hath done, and throwing down our 
* fanily again, after he hath raiſed it. It would be- 
* come you better, brother, to pray for the aflictance 

« of grace againſt ſuch a paclion th. un to > indulge | it.— 


Sure , 
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Sure, ſiſter, you are not in earneſt; I am ſure ſhe 
is your equal at leaſt. * She was my equal,” 
anſwered Pamela, but I am no longer Pamela An- 
- © drews, I am now this gentleman's lady, and as fuck 
am above her—I hope [ ſhall never behave with an 
© unbecoming pride; but at the ſame time, I ſhall 
* always endeavour to know myſelf, and queſtion not 
the aſſiſtance of grace to that purpoſe.” They were 
now ſummoned to breakfaſt, and thus ended their dil- 
courſe for the preſent, very little to the ſatisfaction of 
any of the parties. 

Fanny was now walking in an avenue at ſome 
diſtance from the houſe, where Joſeph had promiſed 
to take the firſt opportunity of coming to her. She 
had not a ſhilling in the world, and had ſubſiſted 
ever ſince her return, entirely on the charity of Parſon 
Adams. A young gentleman, attended by many ſer- 
vants, came up to her, and aſked her if that was not 
the Lady Booby's houſe before him ? This indeed he 
well knew, but had framed the queſtion for no other 
reaſon than to mike her Icok up, and difcover if her 
face was equal to the delicacy of her ſhape. He no 
ſooner ſaw it, than he was ſtruck with amazement. 
He ſtopt his horſe, and ſwore ſhe was the moſt beau- 
tiful creature he ever beheld : then inſtantly alight- 
ing, and delivering his horſe to his ſervant, he rapt 
out halt a dozen oaths that he would kits her; to 
which the at firſt ſubmitted, begging he would not 
be rude : but he was not ſatisfied with the civility of a 
ſalute, nor even with the rudeſt attack he could make 
on her lips, but canght her in his arms, and endea- 
voured to kiſs her breaits, which with all her ftrength 
ſhe reſiſted, and, as our ſpark was not of the Hercu- 
lean race, with ſome difficulty prevented. "The young 
gentleman being ſoon out cf breath in the ſtruggle, 
quitted her, and, remounting his horle, called one of 
his ſervants to him, whom he ordered to ſtay behind 
with her, and make her any offers whatever, to pre- 
vail on her to return home with him in the evening; 
and to aſſure her he would take her into keeping. He 
then rode on with his other ſervants, and arrived az 
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the lady's houſe, to whom he was a diltant relation, 
and was corne to pay a viſit. 

The truſty fellow, who was employed in an office 
he had been long accuſtomed to, diſcharged his part 
with all the fidelity and dexterity imaginable ; but to 
no purpoſe. She was entirely deaf to his offers, and 
rejected them with the utmoſt diſdain. At laſt the 
pimp, who had perhaps more warm blood about him 
than his maſter, began to ſolicit for himſelf ; he told 
her, though he was a ſervant, he was a man of ſome 
fortune, which he would make her miſtreſs of —--— 
and this without any inſult to her virtue, for that he 
would marry her. She anſwered, if his maſter him- 
ſelf, or the greateſt lord in the land, would marry 
her, the would refuſe him. At laſt being weary 
with perſuaſions, and on fire with charms which 
would have almoſt kindled a flame in the boſom of 
an ancient philoſopher, or modern divine, he faſtened 
his horſe to the ground, and attacked her with much 
more force than the gentleman had exerted. Poor 
Fanny would not have been able to reſiſt his rudenets 
a long time; but the deity, who preſides over chalte 
love, ſent her Joſeph to her aſſiſtance. He no ſooner 
came within ſight, and perceived her ſtruggling with 
a man, than like a cannon ball, or like lightning, or 
any thing that is ſwifter, if any thing be, he ran to- 
wards her, and coming up jult as the ravither had 
torn her handkerchicf from her breaſt, before his lips 
had touched that ſe:r of innocence and bliſs, he dealt 
him ſo luſty a blow in that part of his neck which a 
rope would have become with the utmoſt propriety, 
that the fellow ſtaggered backwards, and perceiving 
he had to do with tomething rougher than the little, 
tender, trembling hand of Fanny, he quitted her, 
and turning about ſaw his rival, with fire flaſhing from 
his yes, again ready to aſſail him; and indeed before 
he ould well defend himſelf, or return the firit blow, 
received a ſecond, which, had it fallen on that 
pa t of the ſtomach to which it was directed, would 
have been probably the laſt he would have had any 
oc. afion for; but the raviſher lifting up his hand, 
dr. ve the blow upwards to his mouth, whence it diſ- 
loug:d three of his teet' !; an! now not concciving 
any 
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any extraordinary affection for the beauty of Joſeph's 
perſen, nor being extremely pleaſed with this method 
of ſalutation, he collected all his force, and aimed a 
blow at Joſeph's breaſt, which he artfully parry'd with 


one fiſt, ſo that it loſt its force entirely in air; and 


ſtepping one ſoot backward, he darted his fiſt fo 
fiercely at his enemy, that had he not caught it in his 
hand (for he was a bcxer of no inferior fame} it muſt 
have tumbled him on the ground. And now the ra- 
vither meditated another blow, which he aimed at 
that part of the breaſt where the heart is lodged ; Jo- 
ſeph did not catch it as before, vet ſo prevented its 
aim, that it fell directly on his noſe, but with abated 
force. Joſeph then moving both fiſt and foot forwards 
at the ſame time, threw his head ſo dexterouſly into 
the ſtomach of the raviſher, that he fell a lifeleſs lamp 
on the field, where he lay many minutes breathleſs 
ard motionleſs. 

When Fanny ſaw her Joſeph receive a blow in his 
face, and blood running in a ſtream from him, te 
began to tear her hair, and invcke all human and di- 
vine power to his aſſiſtance. She was not, however, 
long under this affliction, before Joſeph having con- 
quered his enemy, ran to her, and aſſured her he was 
not hurt; ſhe then inſtantly fell on her knees, and 
thanked Gov that he had made Joſeph the means of 
her reſcue, and at the ſame time preſerved him from 
being injured in attempting it. She offered with her 
handkerchief to wipe his blood from his face; but he 
ſceing his rival attempting to recover his legs, turned 
to him, and aſked him it he had enough; to which 
the other anſwered, he had; for he believed he had 
fought with rhe devil, inſtead of a man; and looſening 
his horſe, ſaid he ſhould not have attempted the 
wench if he had known ſhe had been fo well provi- 
ded for. 

Fanny now begged Joſeph to return with her to 
Parſon Adams, and to promiſe that he would leave 
her no more; theſe were propoſitions ſo agreeable to 
Joſeph, that, had he heard them, he would have gi- 
ven an immediate a ent: but indeed his eyes were 
now his only ſenſe ; tor you may remember, reader, 

2 that 
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that the ravither had tore her handkerchief from 
Fanny's neck, by which he had diſcovered ſuch a 
light, that Joſeph hath declared all the ſtatues he 
ever beheld, were jo wuch inferior to it in beauty, 
hat it was more capable of converting a man into 

a ſtatue, than of being inirated by the greateſt walter 
ot ptr whey I his modett creature, whom no warmth 
in ſummer could ever induce to expole her charms to 
the wanton fun, a modeity to which perhaps they 
owed their mconceivable whitenets, hal Rood many 
minutes bare-necked in the preſence of Joteph, before 
her apprehenſion of his dunger, aud the horror of 
ſeeing his blood, would ſuffer her once to reflect on 
what concerned herſelf; till at lalt, when the cante 
ot her concern had . ed, an 2 at his fi- 
lence, together with cbierving the fixed poſition of 
his eyes, produced an idea in the lovely maid, which 
brought more blood into her face than had flowed 
from Joſeph's noſtrils. The ſhowy hne of her bo- 
fom was kkewife exchanged to vermilion at the in- 
{mt when ſhe clapped her hanlxerchief round her neck. 
Joteph ſaw the uncaſineſs that the ſuffered, and unme- 
diately removed his eyes from an object, in furvey- 
mg which he had felt the grentelt delight which the 
organs of ſight were capable of conveying to his foul, 
So great was bis tear of ottending her, and ſo truly 
did his paſſion fur her deiorve the nobie name of love. 

Fanny. being recovered from her contuſion, which 
was almoſt equalled by what joteph had felt from 
obterving it, again mentioned her requelt ; this w:s 
inſtantly and gladly complied with, and together they 
croſſed two or three fields, which brought them 19 
the habitation of Mr Adams, 


„ 


A diſcourſe which happened betweon Mi Adams, 77s 
Adams, Joſeph, ard Fanny, avith {pro be urig ot 
Mr Adams, which auld le celle of Es ſome few rea- 
ders very laau, abſurd, ard unnatural. 


T HE parſon and his wife had juſt ended a long 
diſpute when the lovers came to the door. 
Indeed this young couple had wtecu the ſubject of 
Vor. VI. E e che 
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the diſpute; for Mrs Adams was one of thoſe pru- 
dent people who never do any thing to injure their 
lamilies, r perhaps one of thoſe good mothers who 
would even ſtretch their conſcience to ſerve their 
children. She had long entertained hopes of ſecing 
her eldeſt daughter ſucceed Mrs Slipflop, and of 
making her ſecond ſon an exciſeman by Lady Booby's 
interelt. Theſe were expectations the could not en- 
dure the thoughts of quitting, and was therefore very 
unenſy to fee her huſband ſo reſolute to oppoſe the 
Lady's intentions in Fanny's affair. She told him, 
* it behoved every man to take the firit care ot his 
* family; that he had a wite and fix children, the 
* maintaining and providing for whom would be buti- 
« neſs enough tor him without intermeddling in other 
* folks affairs; that he had always preached up ſub- 
miſhon to tuperiors, and would do ill to give an 
example of the contrary behaviour in his own con- 
+ duct; that if Lady Booby did wrong, the mutt an- 
fer for it berſelf, and the ſin would not ly at their 
+ door; that Fanny had been a ſervant, and bred 
up in the Lady's own family, and conſequently the 
- rauſt have known more of her than they did; and 
- it was very improbable, if the had behaved her- 
ſelf well, that the lady would have been to bitterly 
her enemy ; that perhaps he was too much inclined 
to think well of her, becauſe ſhe was handſome, 
but handſome women were often no better than 
they ſhould be; that Gon made ugly women as 
well as handſome ones; and that if a woman had 
virtue, it ſigniſied nothing whether the had beauty 
or no.“ For ail which reaſons the concluded he 
{ould oblige the lady, and top the future publication 
ot the banns. Eut all thee excellent arguments had 
no effect on the pariſon, who perſiſted in doing his 
duty, without regarding the conſequence it might 
have on his worldly intereſt; he endeavoured to an- 
Fer her as well as he could, to which the had juſt 
fnithed her reply, (for ſhe had always the laſt word 
every where but at church) when Jofeph and Fanny 
=2teres their kuchen, where the parion and his wife 
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then ſat at breakfaſt over ſome bacon and cabbage, 
There was a coldueſs in the civility of Mrs Adams, 
which perſons of accurate ſpeculation might have ob- 
ſerved, but eſcaped her preſent gueſts; indeed it was 
a good deal covered by the heartineſs of Adams, 
who no ſooner heard that Fanny had neither ate nor 
drank that morning, than he preſented her a bone 
of bacon he had jult been gnawing, being the only 
remains of his proviſion, and then ran nimbly to the 
tap, and produced a mug of ſmall beer, which he 
called ale; however, it was the beit in his houſe. 
Joteph, addrefling himſelf to the Parſon, told him the 
diſcourſe which had paſſed between Squire Booby, 
his filter, and himſelf, concerning Fanny: he then 
acquimted him with the dangers whence he had 
reſcued her, and communicated ſome apprehenſions 
on her account. Fe concluded, that he ſhould never 
have an eaſy moment till Fanny was ablolutely his, 
and begged that he might be ſuffered to fetch a li- 
cence, ſaying, he could eaſily borrow the money. 
The Parſon anſwered, that he had already giveu his 
ſentiments concernnig a licence, and that a very few 
doys would make it unneceſſary. * Jofeph,' ſays he, 
I wiſh this haſte doth not ariſe rather from your 
« impatience than your tear; but as it certainly 
* ſprings from one of theſe cauſes, I will examine 
both. Of each of thele therefore in their turn; and 
* firit, for the firſt of Theſe, namely, impaticnce. 
* Now, child, I mult inform you, that if in your 
* purpoſed marriage with this young woman, you 
* have no intention but the indulgence of carnal ap- 
* petites, you are guilty of a very "heinous fin. Mar- 
* riage was ordained for nobler purpoſes, as you will 
learn when you hear the ſervice provided on that oc- 
* cation read to you. Nay, perhaps, if you are a goo 
* lad, I ihall give you a ſermon gr, wherein [ thall 
demonſir: ite how little regurd ought to be had to the 
 fl:th on ſuch occufions. The text will be, child, 
Matthew the .;th, and part of the 28th verſe, /i Ho- 
© {ever locketh au a avon [4 as to lu ſt after ber. The 
© latter port I jhall. omir, s foreigu to my puryets. 
Ee 2 Indeed. 
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Indeed all ſuch brutal luſts and affections are to be 
greatly ſubdued, if not totally eradicated, betore the 


* vette can be taid to be contecrated to honour. To 


marry with a view of gratitying tholie inclinations is 


- a proſtitution of that holy ceremony, and muſt entail 


a curſe on all who fo lightly undertake it. If, there- 
fore, this haſte ariſes from impatience, you are to 
correct, and not give way to it. Now, as to the ſe+ 
cond head which I propoſed to ſpeak to, namely, 
tcar : it argues a diffidence highly criminal of that 


+ Power in which alone we ſhould put our truſt, ſee · 


ing we may be well aſſured that he is able not only 
to defeat the deſigas of our enemies, but even to 
turn their hearts. Inſtead of taking therefore any 
ujuſtaable or deſperate means to rid ourſelves of 
tear, we thould reſort to prayer only on theſe occa- 
ons; and we may be then certain of obtaining 
hat is beſt for us. When any accident threatens 
us, We are not to deipair, nor, when it overtakes 


uo, to grieve; we muſt ſubmit in all things to the 
+ vill ot Providence, and ſet our affections io much 


on nothing here, that we cannot quit it without 


* {-judtance., You are a young man, and can know 
Dat little of this world; I am older, and have ſeen 
* 4 great deal, All pathons are criminal in their ex- 
cis; and even love itlelt, if it is not twblervient to 
* our duty, may render us blind to it. Had Abra- 


* * * = * * * * 


em ſo loved his ſon Iſanac, as to refuſe the lacrifice 
required, is there any of us whe would not condemn 
hum? Joſeph, I know your many good qualities, 
und value you for them: but as I am to render an 
account of your foul, which is committed to wy 
care, I cannot fee any fault without reminding you 
© it, You are too much inclined to paſſion, child, 


and have ſet your affections ſo abſolutely on this 


—_— = a S: & © 


young woman, that it Gop required her at your 
hands, I tear vou would reluctantly part with her. 
Now, believe me, no Chriſtian ought ſo to ſet his 


heart on any perſon or thing in this world, but that 


whenever it thall be required or taken trom him in 

any manner by Divine Providence, he may be able, 
c 7 
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peacenbly, quictly, and contentedly to reſign it.“ 
At which words one came haſtily in, and acquainted 
Mr Adams that his youngett jon was drowned, He 
ltood filent a moment, and ſoon began to ſtamp about 
the room, and deplore his loſs with the bittereſt ago- 
ny. Joſeph, who was overwhelmed with concern like- 
wite, recovered himfe!t ſuſhciently to endeavour to 
comtort the Parſon; in which attempt he uſed many 
arguments, that he had at fevyeral times remembered 
dul ot his own diſcourſes both in private and public, 
(for he was a great enemy to the puulious, and preach - 
ed nothing mpre than the congneft ot them by renten 
and pr: ace), — he was not at leiſure now to heurken 
to his advice. Child, child,” taid he, do not go 
about impoſſibiluies. Had it been any other ot my 
children, I could have borne it with patience ; but. 
* my little prattler, the darling and comtort ot my old 
© age, —the little wretch to be ſnatched oat of lite 
+ juſt at his entrance into it; the ſweeteſt, beſt tem - 
* pered boy, who never did a thing to offend me. It 
* was but this morning I gave him his frit letfon in 
Due Genus, This was the very book he learned 

poor child! it is of no further ute to thee now. He: 
*.would have made the beit ſcholar, and have been 
© an ornament to the church; — ſuch parts, and tuch 
goodnels, never met in one to young.” und the 
handicrneit lad too,“ fays Mrs Adums, recovering 
from a ſwoon in Fanny s arms. — My poor Jacky, 
mull I never tee thee more? cries the Parion. 
* Yes, turcly,” fays joteph, and in a better place, 
© y6u will rect again never to part more. I belicva 

the Parſon did not hear theſe words, for he paid little 
regard to — but went on lanenting wluilit the 
tears trickled down into his bofom. At J he cried 
out, Where is my little darling?“ and was ſailying 
o'it, when, to his great ſurprite and joy, in winch J 
hope the reader will ty mpathile, he met his {on in u 
wet conchtion indeed, but aliv e, and running towards 
bim. The perſon who brouzht the news of this mit- 
fortune had been a hutle too ear, as people ſome- 
ums are, iron, I believe, no very good principle, 
E e 3 to 
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to relate ill news; and ſeeing him fall into the river, 
inſt cad of running to his allittance, directly ran to ac- 
qu int his father of a fate which he had concluded to 
be inevitable, but whence the child was relieved by 
the fame poor pedlar who had relieved his father be- 
tore from a lefs diſtreſs. The Parton's joy was now as 
extravagant as his grief had been before; he killed 
and embraced his ton a thouſand times, nad danced 
aut the room like ane trantic ; but as ſoon as he 
2 the face of his old friend the pedlar, and 
urd the freſh obligation he had to him, what were 
' s ſenſations? not thote which tuo courtiers feel in 
one another's embraces; not thoſe with which a great 
rum receives the vile, treacherous engines of his 
wicked purpotes; not thote with which a worthleis 
ringer brother wiſhes his clder joy of a fon, or a 
min congratulates his rival on his obtaining a miſtreis, 
a place, or an honour.— No, Reader, he felt the ebul- 
tition, the overflowings of a full, honeſt, open heart 
towards the perſon who had conferred a real obhga- 
tion, and of which, it thou canſt not conceive an idea 
wi: hin, I will not vainly endeavour to affiit thee. 
When theſe tumults were over, the Parion, taking 
{oeph aſide, proceeded thus—* No, Joſeph, do not 
give too much way to thy patſions, it thou doſt 
- :<pe happineſe. The ratience of Joſeph, nor 
peri2ps of Tob, could bear no longer; he interrupt- 
iche Parſon, faying, It wers eaticr to give advice 
than io take it; nor did he perceive he could fo 
entirely conquer himfeli, when he apprehended he 
had loft his fon, or wien he found him recovered. 
— Hoy, replied Adanr, rafing his voice, * it doth 
not become green heads to adviſe grey hairs, —T hou 
* art ignorant of the ten lerne!s of fatherly affection; 
* when thou art a father, thou wilt be capable 
* then only of knowing what a father can feel. No 
* man is obliged to impoffibibties; and the Joſs of a 
child is one of thoſe. great trials, where our griet 
my be allowed to become wmmoderate.%” * Well, 
- Sir,” cries Joſeph, * and if I love a miitreſs as well 
as vou your child, ſurely her loſs would grieve me 
| + equial- 
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c equally.” © Yes, but ſuch love is fooliſhneſs, and 
* wrong in itſelf, and ought to be conquered,” an- 
ſwered Adams, * it favours too much of the fleth,” 


Sure, Sir, fays Joſeph, it is not ſinful to love my 
wife, no not even to doat on her to diſtration !* 


Indeed, but it is,“ ſays Adams. Every man ought 


to love his wiſe, no doubt; we are commanded ſo 
to do; but we ought to love her with moderation 
and diſcretion.'—* I am afraid I thall be guilty of 
ſome tin, in ſpite of all my endeavours,” fays Jo» 
ſeph ; © for I thall love without any moderation, I 
am ſure.” * You talk tooliſhly and childiſhly,“ 


cries Adams. Indeed, mays Mrs Adams, who had 
liſtened to the latter part ot their converſation, * you 
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talk more toolithly yourſelf. I hope, my dear, you 
will never preach any ſuch doctrine, as that huſ- 
bands can love their wives too well, If I knew you 
had ſuch a ſermon in the houſe, I am ſure I would 
hurn it; and I declare, if I had not been convinced 
vou had loved ine as well as you could, I can aniwer 
tor mvlelf, - I thould have bated and deſpiſed you, 
Marry come up! Fine doctrine indeed! A wife 
hath 4 right tc infiſt on her huſband's loving her us 
much as ever he can ; and he is a tinful villain who 
Joth not. Doth he not promiſe to love her, and to 
cointort her, and to cherilh her, and all that? lam 
ure | remember it all, as well as it I had repeated 
it over hut yelterday, and hull never forget it. Be- 
lides, Jam certain vou do not preacir as you Prace 
tite: lor von have been a loving and a cherithing 
hn {bd to me, that's the truth on't; and why you 
mould endeavonr to put luck wicked noatenie into 
chis young man's head, I cannot devite. Don't 
heurken to him, Mr Joleph, be as good a hufvuld 
as you are able, 110 love your wife with all your 
bo iy and foul too,” Here a violent rap at the door 


put an end to their ditcourſe, and produced a ice: 
which the reader will and in the next chapter. 


CHAP, 


Ko 
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CHAF 1k 


A vifit which rhe gro L Booby and her palite ſrierd 
paid to the Parr. 


HE Lady Booby had no ſooner had an account 

from the gentleman of his meeting a wonder- 

ful beauty near her hone, and perceived the raptures 
with which he ſpoke of her, than immediately con- 
cluding it muſt be Fanny, the began to meditate a 
deiign of bringing them better acquainted ; and to 
entertain hopes that the fine cloaths, preients, and pro- 
miſes of this youth, would prevail on her to abaun- 
don Joſeph : the theretore propoted to her company 
a walk in the fields before dinner, when {he led them 
towards Mr Adams's houte; and, as the approached 
it, told them, it they pleaſed the would divert them 
with one of the moſt ridiculous fights they had ever 
ſeen, which was an old foolith parſon, who, the faid 
kmnghing, kept a wife and fix brats on a ſalary of 
about twenty pounds a- Fear 3 adding, that there was 
not ſuch another rugged iamily in che pariſh. They 
all readily agreed to this vun, and arrived whilit Mrs 
Adams was declairncng as in the lait chapter. Bean 
Didapoer, {which wis the name of the young gent la- 
man ve have feen rune towards Lady Booby's), with 
his cine mumicked e rap of a London forrman at 
the door. The people within, namely, Admins, his 
wite, and three cii.!dren, fjolzph, Fanny, and the 
pear, were all thrown ito eomution by this knock; 
but idams went dire Wy to tne door, which being 


I 
epened, the Lady Booty d her compuny walked in, 
and vi2re received by gut 75 drion with about two hun- 


dred bows. and by his wite with as many curtites ; 
the Later telling the Lady, She was aliuned to be 
feen m _fuch a ricsle, and that her bhoute was in 
ſuch a litter: but that if the hal expected tuch an 
honour trom her Ladzfhip. the ſhould have found 
her in a better mauer. The parſim made no apo- 
logies, — 12h he was in his bal callock, and a flan- 
nel nignt-cap. Hie faid, They we ore m— wel- 
come co h pocr cott: ge; and, tua? ung to Mr Di- 

dapper, 
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dapper, cried out, Non mea renidet in domo lacunar.” 
The bean anſwered, He did not underitand Welch; 
at which the parton ſtared, and made no reply. 
Mr Didapper, or beau Didapper, was a young 
— of about four foot five inches in height. 
wore his own hair, though the ſcarcity of it might 
have given him ſufficient excuſe for a perriwig. His 
face was thin and pale: the thape of his body and 
legs none of the beſt; tor he had very narrow thoul- 
ders, and no calf ; and his gait might more property 
be called hopping than walking. be qualifications 
of his mind were well adapted to his perſon. We 
ſhall handle them ſirſt negatively. He was not en- 
tirely ignorant; for be could talk a little French, and 
fag two or three Italian ſongs : he had lived too 
much in the world to be bathtul, and toa much at 
court to be proud: he feemed not much inchned to 
avarice ; for he was profuſe in his expences: nor had 
he all the features ot prodigality ; for he never gave 
a ſhilling :—no hater of women; for he always dang- 
led after them; yet ſo little ſubject to luit, that he 
had, among thote who knew him beſt, the charucter 
of great moderation in his pleaſures. No drinker of 
wine; nor ſo addicted to pathon, but that a hot 
— * two trom au adverſary made him mediate» 
coo 
Now, to give him only a daſh or two on the aflir» 
mative fide: though he was born to an immenſe 
fortune, be choſe, for the pitiful and dirty contde- 
ration of a place of little conſequence, to depend 
entirely on the will of a fellow, whom they call a 
great man; who treated him with the utmoſt dif 
reſipect, and exacted of him a plenary obedience te 
his commands; which he implicitly ſubmitted to, at 
the expence of his conſcience, his honour, and of 
his country, in which he had himſelt fo very large 
a ſhare. And to finiſh his character; as he was en- 
tirely well ſatisfied with his own perſon and parts, 
ſo he was very apt to ridicule and laugh at any im- 
perfection in another. Such was the little perton, or 
rather thing that hopped after Lady Booby into Mr 
Adams's kitchen, | Th 
e 
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The parſon and his company retreated from the 
chimney-fide, where they had been ſeated, to give 
room to the Lady and hers. Inſtead of returning 
any of the curtſies or extraordinary civilities of Mrs 
Adams, the Lady, turning to Mr Booby, cried out, 
© Duel bite! guel animal] and preſently after diſeo- 
vering Fanny, (for ſhe did not need the circumitance 
of her ſtanding by Joſeph to aſſure the identity of her 
perſon), ſhe aſked the beau, Whether he did not 
think her a pretty girl ?——* Begad, Madam,” an- 
ſwered he, tis the very fame I met.“ I did not 
imagine, replied the Lady, you had ſo good a 
* taſte,” * Becanle I never liked yon, I warrant,” 
cries the beau. Ridiculous !* ſaid he, you know 
vou was always my averſion,” I would never men- 
tion averſion,” anſwered the beau, with that face“; 
* dear Lady Booby, wath your face before you men- 
tion averhon, I beſeech you.“ He then laughed, 
and turned about to coquet it with Fanny. 

Mrs Adams had been all this time begging and 
praying the ladies to fit down, a favour which the at 
laſt obtained. The little boy, to whom the accident 
had happened, ſtill keeping his place by the fire, was 
chid by his mother for not being more mannerly : 
but Lady Booby took his part, and, commending his 
beauty, told the parion he was his very picture. She 
then teeing a bock in his hand, aſked, If he could 
read? *© Yes,” cried Adams, a little Latin, Ma- 
dam: he is juſt got into Que Genus,” A fig for 
* quere genius, anſwered the ; © let me hear him read 
a little Engliſn.— Lege, Dick, Lege,“ faid Adams: 
but the boy made no anſwer, till he ſaw the parſon 
knit his brows ;. and then cried, I don't underſtand 
vou, father.“ How, boy!” ſays Adams, what 
* doth Leg: make in the imperative mood? Legito 
* doth it not?” © Yes,” antwered Dick. * And 


what beſides ?” ſays the father. Lege, quoth the 


ſon, after iome heſitation. A good boy,” favs the 
father: And now, child, „chat is the Engliſh of Le- 


* Left this ſhould appear unnztural to ſome readers, we 


think proper to acqurnt them, that & i; taken verbatim from 
very folitc converiation. 
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go *'—To which the boy, after long puzzling, an- 
twered, he could not tell. How !' cries Adams, in 
a paſſion; what, hath the water waſhed away your 
© learning? Why, what is Latin for the Englith 
verb read? Conſider before you ſpeak.” The 
child confidered ſome time, and the purion cried 
twice or thrice, Le „Le Dick aniwered, 
Lege.“ Very well; and then what is the Eng- 
* lith,” ſays the parſon, * of the verb Lege??? To 
read,” cried Dick. Very weil,” aid the parſon, 
a good boy, you can do well, if you will take pains. 
I affure your Ladyſhip he is not much above cight 
* years old, and is out of his Prepria gar Haribur 
* already, Come, Dick, read to her Lady thip,” Which 
ſhe again deſiring, in order to give the bean tine and 
opportunity with Fanny, Dick began as in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 


C 4a 3. © 


The hiftor; of tavo friends, achich may afford an uſeful 
leſſor to all theſe perſons who happen to take up their 


reſidence in married fumilies. 


EONARD and Paul were two friends.” 

* Pronounce it Lennard, child,“ cried the par- 
ſon. * Pray, Mr Adams, fays Lady Booby, let 
your ſon read without interruption.“ Dick then 
procceded. Lennard and Paul were two friends, 
* who having been educated together at the ſime 
ſchool, commenced a friendthip which they preſer- 
ved a long time for cach other. It wiz to deeply 
fixed in both their minds, that à long abſence, du- 
ring which they had innintained no cor! eipondence, 
did not eradicate nor leſlæn it: but it revived in all 
its force at their firit megting, which was not til} at- 
ter fitteen years abſence, moſt of which time Len- 
nard had ſpent in the Eaſt-Indi-c g. — “ Pronounce 
it thort, Indies, ſay s Adams. Pray, Sir, be 
quiet,” ſays the Lady. The boy repeated, in the 
Eait-Indies, whillt Paul had ferved bis king and 
country in the army. In which ditferent tervices 
they had iouud ſuch different ſucceit, that Lennard 
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If it was potlible for any circuinitance to give 


was now married, and retired with a fortune of 
thirty thouſand pounds; and Paul was arrived to 
the degree of a lieutenant of foot, and was not 
worth a ſingle ſlulling. 

* The regiment in which Paul was ſtationed, hap- 
pened to be ordered into quarters, within a ſinall 
diſtance from the eitate which Lennard had pur- 
chaſed, and where he was ſettled. This latter, 
who was now beco-ne a conntry gentleman, and a 
juttice of peace, came to attend the quarter- ſeſſions, 
in the town where his old friend was quartered. 
Soon after his arrival, ſome atluir in which a fol- 
dier was concerned, occaticned Paul to attend the 
juſticcs. Manhood, and time, and the change of 


climate, had ſo much altered Lennard, that Paul 


did not immediately recolle&t the features of his 
old acquaintance; but it was otherwite with Len- 
nurd, he knew Paul the moment he ſaw him; nor 
could he contain himſelt from quitting the bench, 
and running haſtily to embrace him. Paul ſtood at 
firit a little turprifed ; but had ſoon ſufficient infor- 
mation from his friend, whom he no ſooner remem- 
bered, than he returned his embrace with a pathon 
which made many cl the ſpectators laugh, and gave 
to tome few a much higher and more agreeable 
tenſation, 

Not to detain the reader wich minute circum- 
ftlances, Lennard inſiſted on his friend's returning 
with him to his houſe that evening; which requett 
waz comphed with, and leave for a month ablence 
for Paul obtained cf the commanding odicer, 

any addition to the happinets which Faul propoted 
in this viſit, he received that additional pleature, by 
finding on his arrival at his friend's houic, that his 
Li y was an old acquaintance which he had for- 
merly contracted at his quarters; and who had al- 
ways appeared to be of a moi: agreeable temper, 
A character ſhe had ever maintained among her in- 
timates, being of that number. every individual of 
which is called quite the beſt tort of woman in the 
world, 

* But 
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* But good as this lady was, ſhe was ſtill a wo- 
man; that is to fay, an angel, and not an angel.'— 
* Yoa muit miitake, child,” cries the Parſon, * for you 
* read nontenie.* * It is fo in the book,“ antwered 
the ſon. Mr Adams was then ſilenced by autho— 
rity, and Dick proceeded.— For though her perſon 
was of that kind to which men attribute the name 
of angel, yet in her mind the was perfely woman. 
Of which a great degree of obitinacy gave the 
molt remarkable, and perhaps melt pernicious in- 
ſtance.” 

A day or two paſs'd after Paul's arrival, hefore 
any initances of this appear'd ; but it was impoſſihle 
to conceal it long. Both the and her ku ind ſoon 
loit all apprehenion from their friend's pretence, and 
fell to their diſputes wich as muck viguur us ever, 
Theſe were ſtill purtued with the urmoit ardour and 
eagerneſs, however trifling the cau'es were whence 
they firit aroſe, Nay. however incredivle it may 
ſeem, the little conſequence of the matter ju deb. 
was frequently given as a reaton for the fierceurts of 
the contentron, as thus: * If you loved me, fire 
% you would never diſpute with me ivch a wille as 
<< this.” The aniwer to which is very ebyroVus ; for 
the argument would hold equall on one ſides, and 
« was conftantly retorted with ſome additfon, ac— 
% Jam fure I have much morc"reaxon to tay fo, who 
© am in the right.” During all theſe ditputes, Paul 
* always kept "tri filence. and preferved an cver 
countenance, without ſhewing the lea vitih te in li- 
nation to either party. One day, however, when 
Madam had left the room mn à violen fury, Len- 
nard could not refrain from referring his cane to 
his friend. Was ever any thing fo unrenſonable, 
fays he, as this woman? Whut hill 1 do with * 2 
I doat on her to didtradion; nor have J any caue 
to complain of more than this ob: linney in ee tem- 
per; whatever the afferts the will maintain aguinit 
— the reaſon and conviction in the world. Pr: ty give 
me your advice.— Firſt, fays Paul, I will give my 
opinion, which is flatly that you are in the wrong; 


for uppoſing the is in the wrong, was the ſubjec 
Vor. VI. Ff * cf 
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of your contention any ways material ? What ßg- 
nified it whether you was married in a red or veil. w 
waittcoat ? for that was your diipute. Now iuppote 
the was miitaken, as you love her you jay lo tenderly, 
and I believe the deterves it, would It not have been 
witer to have zielded, tho” you certainly Kuew vour- 
ſelf in the right, than to give eicher her or yourtelf 
any une: Fuels? For my own part, if ever 1 marry, 
I m reiulved to enter into an agreement with niy 
wiſe, that in all ditputes (cfpeci; ily abour trifles) 
that party who is mot convinced they are rizhr, 
ſhall always ſurrender the victory: by which means 
ve ſhall beth be forward to give up the caute. 1 
own, faid Lennard, my dear {r:end, thaking him by 
the hand, there is great truth and reaton in what 
vou ſay; and I will tor the future endeavour to fol- 
low your advice. They toon after broke up ihe 
converſation, and Lennard going to his wite aſked 
her pardon, and told her his friend had convinced 
him he had been in the wrong. She immediately 
began a vaſt encomium on F aul, in which he ſe— 
conded her, and both agreed he was the worthielt 
and u iſeſt man upon carth. When next they met, 
v. hich was at ſupper, tho' the hid promiſed not ro 
mention what her huſband told her, the could not 
ſorbear calling the kindeſt and molt aſtectionate locks 
ca Paul, and aſked him with the ſwesteſt voice, 
v-h-ther ſhe ſhould help him to ſome potted wood- 
cock? — Petted parxtridge, wy dear, you mean, 
ſays the huſband. My dear, tays the, I aſk your 
friend if he will cat any potted woodcock ; and 1 
am fure I mult knov:, who potted it, I think [ 
ſhould know too who ſhot thera, reply'd the huf- 
band, and I ani convinced that I have not feen x 
woodcock this year; however, tho' F know I am in 
the rizht I ſubmit, and the potted partridge is pot- 
ted woodceck, if you deire to have it jo. It is 
zal to me, ſays the. whether it is one or the 
ether; but you would perſuade one cut of one's 
endes; to Le fare you are always in the right in 
your own opinion; but your friend, I believe, 
knows which he is ca: ing Paul anſwered norhing. 
aud 
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and the diſpute continued, as uſual, the greate!s 
part of the eveaing. The next morning the lady 
accidentally meeting Paul, and being convinced he 
was her friend, and of her fide, accoted him thus: 
l ain certain, Sir, you have lows ünge wondered 
at the uarer'onablene's of my hutband. lie is in- 
deed, in other reipeds, a good ort of man; but 10 
poiitive, that no woman but one of my complyin:s 
teraper conld poflly live wich him. Why, Luis 
ni zht now, Wis ever any Creatine 10 unreatenable? 
L ain certain you mud condemn him. — Fray, antwes 
me, was he ot in che wrong? Paul, giter a hort 
filence, pole us io s: 1 wn furry, Madun, that 
as good manners obliges m2 to an: wer ap.unt my 
will, io ar adb rence tt trum iorees ine to declare 
my:elf of a ditfereat opinion, To be plain and ho- 
nett, you was encrcly in che wrong; tie cauie L 
on not worth &:piuiting, but ti: inn wits un- 
doubtedly a partrid go. O Sir, repled the lady, I 
cannot rpohmbly help your gute. Nind.un, returned 
Paul, that is very lite mural; tor hut it been 
othorwite, a buiband m1 ht have cxpected ub miſſon. 
Indeed! Sir, iays the, I ature you--) os, Madam, 
cry he, he might trom a per:un of your escellend 
underddanding; and pardon die tor fagings, KEW i 
condleicenſion would too frown a tuperiurity ot 
tenſe even to your nibiun linteli. Euc, der Sir, 
mid fas, why hol 1 fabmit when | ann in the 
right? For that very realen, anſwered he, it voul.! 
be the greateit inſtance cf affection imayinable : lor 
can any thing be u greater objet of our coupaition 
than 2 perſon we love, in the wrong? Ay, but L 
loud endeavour, ſaid the, to ſet him right, Pardon 
me, Madam, aniwered Paul, I wil apply to your 
own experience, it you ever found your arguments 
had that effect. The more cur judgments err, tha 
leſs we are willing to ewn it; fer my cun part, I 
have always obſerved the perſons who maintain tha 
worit ſide in any conteſt, are the warmett. Why, 
ſays ihe, I mult conteſs chere is truth in what you 
tay, and I will endeaveonr to practile it. Ihe hui- 
bund then coming in, Paul departe.l, Aud Lennard 
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approaching lis wife with an air of good humour. 
told her he was forry for their fooliſh diſpute the 
laſt night: but he was now convinced of his error. 
She aniwered ſmiling, ſhe believed the owed his 
condeſcention to his compl:tance; that the was 
athamed to thiuk a word had patied on fo filly an 
oo ohken, cipecially as the was ſatisfied ſhe had been 
nil alerts A Title contention followed, but with 
the uma good will to each ether, and was con- 
duded by her atlerting that Paul had thoroughly 
convincel her 2 had been in the wrong. Upon 
Wien the both uuited in the praiſes of their com- 
non friend. 
« Poul] row palled his time with great ſatisfaction; 
thete diſputes being much leis frequent, as well Bs 
ſhorter than ulund: but the devil, or fome unlucky 
accident, in witch perhaps the devil had no hand, 


Thortly apts an cad to his bappinefs. He was now 


eternally the | rivate reierce ot cvery difference; in 
which, atrer having perfectly, as he thought, eſta- 
blithed the dectrine ei iahmiilion, he nev er !crupled 
% Jure both rrivately that they were in the right 
in every argent, us betore ne had followed the 
contrury mehod, Oye day a violent litigation hap» 
per od m b's ablence, wid both parties agreed to re- 
ber it 0 his Jecifon, Ihe huſband protefling him- 
zelt ure the d .CCHLCH vi ould be in his favour; the 
Witz anwered, he wicht he mittaken ; for the be- 
leved ls Hicad Was c N how teldom the was 
to blames and dit if he rnew all—The huſband 
rep My dear, T have no deſire of any retro- 
pece; but I believ e. ii vou knew all too, you would 
not imagine my frie: e to entirely on your fide, 

Nay, figs tae, fluce you prov oke me, I will men- 
tion one inſtance. You way remember our diipute 
about ſending Jacky to ſchool in cold weather, 
which point I gave up to you from mere compaſſion, 
knowing mylelt to be in the night; and Paul him- 
elf told me afterwards, he thought me ſo, My 
dear, replied the huſband, I will not ſeruple your 
veracity; but I afiure you folemely, on my apply= 
ing to him, he give it abſolutely on my fide, and 
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e faid he would have acted in the ſame manner. They 
© then proceeded to ꝶroduce numberle!s other in- 
of ſtances, in all which Paul had, on vows of tecrety, 
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given his opinion on botir ſides. In the concluſion, 
both believing each other, they tell ſeverely on the 
treachery of Paul, and agreed that he had been the 
occaſion of alnoit every  diipute which had falleit 
out between them. They then became extremely 
loving, and fo fuil of condeſcenſion on both fides, 
that they vied with each other in centuring their 
own conduct, and jointly vented their indignation 
on Paul, whom the wite, fearing a bloody conſe- 
quence, earneſtly entreated her hutband to ſuiſer 
quietly to depart the next day, which was the time 
fixed tor his return to quarters, 2nd then drop his 
acquaintance. 
* However ungenerous this behaviour in Lennard 
may be eſteemed, his v.ite obtained a promiſe from 
him (tho' with difficulty) to follow her advice; bu: 
they both expretied ſuch unutual coldneſs that day 
to Paul, that he, who was quick of apprehenſion, 
taking Lennard aſide, preſſed him ſo home, thut he 
at Jalt diſcovered the tecret. Paul acknowledged the 
truth, but told him the deſigu with which he had 
done it To which the —. aniwered, He would 
have acted more frien ly to have let him into the 
whole deſign ; for that he might have atfured him- 
telf of his tecre' V. Paul replied, with ſome indig- 
nation, he had given him a ſufficient proof how c:- 
pable he was ot concealing a ſecret from his wife. 
Lennard returned with ſome warmth, He had more 
re: on to upbraid him, tor that he had camel moſt 
of tic quarrels between them by his range con- 
duct, and might if they had not diicovered the at- 
fair to each other) hawe been the occation ot their 
ſeparation. Paul then ſaid'— Hut ſomething now 


happened which put a itep to Dick's reading, : and of 
which we ſhall treat in the next chapter. 
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CHA P. XL 
In which the hiftery is continued, 


OSEPH ANDREWS had borne with great unen- 
ſineſs the impertinence of beau Didapper to Fan- 
ny, who had been talking pretty freely to her, and 
offering her ſettlements; bur the reſpect to the com- 
pany had reſtrained him from interfering g, whilit the 
beau confined himſelf to the ule of his tongue only; 
but the ſaid bean, watching an opportunity whillt the 
Lidies eyes were diſpoſed another way, offered a rude- 
neſs to her with his hands; which Joſeph no fooner 
perczrved, than he preſented hi n with ſo {ound a box 
on the ear, that it conveyed him feveral paces from 
where he ſtood. The ladies immediately ſcreamed 
out, role from their chairs; and the beau, as foon as 
he recovered himſelf, drew his hanger, which Adams 
eblervieg, ſnatched up the lid of a pot ju his left 
hind, and covering himſelf with it as with a thield, 
without any we: pon of offence in Ins other hand, tept 
in before Joſeph, and expo:ed himſelt to the enraged 
beau, who threatened ſuch perdition and deſtruction, 
that it frightzd the women, who wer: all got in a 
huddle together, out of their wits, even to hear his 
denunciations of vengeance. Joteph was of a diffe- 
rent complexion, and begged Adams to let his rival 
come on; for he had a good cudgel in his hand, and 
did not fear lim. Fanny now fainted into Mrs 
Alum, arms, and the whole room was in confuſion, 
when Mr Booby, palling by Adams, who lay ſnug 
under the pot-hd, came up to Didapper, and intiſt- 
ed on his ſheathing the hanger, promiſing he ſhould 
have fatisfaction; which joleph declared he would 
ive him, and fight him at any weapon whatever. 
he be: m now ſheathed his hanger, and taking out a 
Pe cet glaſs, and vowing vengeance all the time, re- 
awjunted nis har; the parion depoſited his ſhiold, and 
Joh running to Fanny ſoon brought her back to 
le. Lady Booby chid Joſeph for his inſult on Di- 
dapper; but he anſwered, he would have n an 
army in the fame caule. What cautc ? ſaid the 
Lady. 
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Lady. Madam, anſwered Joſeph, © he was rude 
* to that young woman,'— What.“ ſays the Lady, 
I ſuppoſe he would have kiſſed the wench; and is 
© a gentleman to be (truck for ſuch an offer ? I muſt 
* tell you, Joſeph, theſe airs do not become you.'— 
© Madam,” faid Mr Booby, *© I faw the whole attair, 
© and I do not commend my brother; for I cannot 
* perceive why he thoud take upon him to be this 
« girl's champion.” * I can commend him fays 
Adams, he is a brave lad; and it becomes auy man 
* to be the champion of the innocent; and he muſk 
© be the baſeſt coward, who would not vindicate 4 
* woman with whom he is on the brink of marriage.” 
--+* Sir,” fays Mr Booby, © my brother is not a pro- 
« per match for ſuch a young woman as this,'—— 
No,“ fays Lady Booby, nor do you, Mr Adams, 
act in your proper character, by encouraging any 
* ſuch doings; and I am very much ſurpriſed you 
* ſhould concern yourlelf in it. —I think your wife 
* and family your properer care.'—* Indeed, Ma- 
dam, your Ladythip ſays very true, —anſ{wered Mrs 
Adams, he talks a pack of nonſenſe, that the whole 
parith are his children. I am ture I don't under- 
tand what he means by it; it would make ſome 
women ſuipect he had gone altray: but I acquit him 
of that; I can read feripture as well as he; and 1 
never found that the Parion was obliged to provide 
for other tolks children; and hefides, he is but a 
poor curate, and hath little cnough, is your Lady- 
ihip knows, tor me and mine. —— You lay very 
« well, Mrs Adams,” quoth the Lady ooby, who had 
not ſpoke a word to her betore © you ticzm to be a 
very ſenſible woman; and, I aiſure you, your hut- 
* band is acting a very fookih part, and oppoling his 
* own intereſt; ſeeing my nephew is violcutly ſet 
6 againlt this m atch : and indeed I can't blaine him; 
it is by no means one ſuitable to our famiy.“ In 
this manner the Lady proceeded with Mrs Adams, 
whillt the beau hopped about the room, thaking his 
head, partly from pain, and partly from anger; and 


8 
Pamela was chiding Fanny for her afſurance, in an- 


ing at ſuch a match as her brother. —Poor Fanny wins 


{wered 
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ſwered only with her tears, which had long ſince be- 
gun to wet her handkerchief ; which Joſeph perceive 
mg, took her by the arm, aad, wrapping it in his; 
carried her off, {w2aring he would own no relation to 
any one who was an enemy t9 her he loved more than 
all the workl. He went out with Fanny under his 
left arm, brandithing a cudgel in his right, and neither 
Mr Booby nor the beau thought proper to oppole 
him. Lady Booby and her company made a very 
ſhort ſtay behind him; for the Lady's beil now ſum- 
moned them to dreſs; tor which they had juit time 
before dinner, | 

Adams feemed now very much dejected, which h's 
wife perceiving, began to apply ſome matrimonial 
balſam. She told him he had reaſon to be concern- 
ed; for that he had probably ruined his family with 
his tricks almoſt: but perhaps he was grieved tor the 
lois of his two children, ſozeph and Fanny, His 
eldeit daughter went on : Indeed, Father, it is 
very hard to bring ttrangers here to eat your chil» 
* dren's bread out ot their mouths.—You have kept 
them ever fince they came home; and tor any 
thing I ſee to the contrary, may keep them a month 
longer: are you ovhged to give her meat, tho'f 
© the was never 12 hundione ? But I don't fee the is 
* fo much hantionwer thay other people. If people 
« wicre to be kept for their beauty, the would ſcarce 
* tire better thin her neighbours, I believe. As 
4 
* 
« 
ou 
« 
4 
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for Yr Jo:eph, I hav: nothing to ſay, he is a 
Young man of holes principles, and will pay tome 
ti. OF ther for unat he hach: but for the girl, 
— hy ch me rot return to her place the ran 
away trem? would not vive ſuch a vagabond 
ſlut a hall penny, tho' i hade: rallion of money; 
no, tho” the was ttarving,) Indegd but I would,” 
cries little Lick; and, Father, rather than poor 
Fa ny ih be ſtarved, | will give her all this bread 
and checle — (oftering what he hel: in his hand.) 
Adams ſmiled cn the boy, and told him, he rejoi— 
ced to .ce he was u Chrittian; and that it he had a 
hali,enuy in his pocket, he would have given it 
hun; telling him, it was his duty o loo upon all his 
ucigh- 
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neighbours as his brothers and filters, and love them 
accordingly. Les, papa, lays he I love her bet- 
ter than my filters; for the is handſomer thau any 
of them.“ * Is the fo, laucebox?* ſays the fiiter, 
giving him a box on the ear, which the tather would 
probably have retented, had not Joieph, Fanny, and 
the pedlar, at that initant returned together.--Adains 
bid his wite prepare foe food tor their dinner; the 
ſaid, * truly the could not the had lomerhing cle to 
do, Adams rebuked her tor dilputing his com- 
mands, and quoted many texts of ſcripture to prove, 
4% That the huſband is the head of the wite, and the 
„ is to ſubmit and obey.” "Lhe wite aniwered, * it 
* was blaiphemy to talk ſcripture out of church; that 
* ſuch things were very proper to be faid in the pul- 
pit; but that it was profane to talk them in com- 
mon diicourie.” Joſeph told Mr Adams, he was 
not come with any deſign to give him or Mrs A- 
dams any trouble; but to defire the favour of all 
their company to the George, (an ale-Houſe in the 
parith), where he had betpoke a piece of bacon and 
greens for their dinner. Mrs Adams, who was a 
very good fort of woman, only rather too itrict in 
economics, readily accepted this. invitation, as did 
the pariſon himſelf by her example; and away they all 
walked together, not omitting httle Dick, to whom 
Joteph gave a ſhilling, when he beard of his intended 
liberality to Fanny. 


CH A P. IXI. 
Where the gord-natured reader will ſes ſomething which 


will give him us great pleaſure. 


HE pedlar had deen very inquiſitive from the 
time he had firit heard that the great houſe 
in this pariſh belonged to the Lady Booby ; aud had 
learned that the was the widow of Sir Thomas, and 
that Sir Thomas had bought Fanny, at about the 


age of three or four years, ot a travelling woman 


and now their homely but hearty meal was ended, he 
told Fanny, he belicved he could acquaint her with 
her parents. The whole company, eſpecially the her- 
» 
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ſe!f, ſtarted at this offer of the pediar's——He then 
proceeced hes, u hile they e lent their Hricteit at- 
tent ion: J ho” | am now contented with this 
* humble way of getting wy hveliheod, l vas iormerly 
a gentlewn ; - ior o all thuie of my protetlion are 
C:? Led. In a word, | was a drunmmner in an irith 
re. iment of tcoc. Whites in this honourable 
tation, I attended an ofhcer of our re:ziment into 
Un land a recruithg. in cur march tron Bridol 
to roome (ter fince the decay ef the woolen trade, 
the clothing towns have fürnithed the army wirh 
* a great numbe- of recruits ve overtvok on the 
© read a woman who ſecmed to be at on thirty years 
old, or thercabouts, net very hand- ome, but well 
C cup h tor a ſol. lier. As we cme up to her, the 
* mended her pace, and liting imo di courte wick 
* our kuties (ior every man of the party, namely, 
* a terjcant, two private men, ann drum, wers 
provided with heir women, except mytcif) ibs 
coninncd to travel on with us. I, perceiving the 
mint tall o my lot, auwvanced preien'y to her, made 
IwY2 ο her in our military way, and quickly tua 
ceeded to lay withes. We truck a bargain within 
4a 1.1;c, and — together as man and wife to her 
dyine day. — Iwo,“ Fivs Adatus, interrupt- 
3 hin, © cou were married with a licence: tor | 
don't tec how you could contrive to have the bunns 
publithed v hile you were marching from plice to 
pl. ice.“ No, Sir, aid the pedlar, we took 4 
licence to go to bed together, without any banns. — 
Ay, ay.“ laid the parion, * ex nece/itate, à licenca 
may be allowable enough; but turcly turely, the 
other is the more regular aad eligible way.“ 
The peular procceded thus; She returned with 
ne to our regiment, and removed with us from 
quarters to quarters, till at Jait, whilit we lay at 
Gallway, the fell i of a fever, es” died. When 

the was on her death-be:| the called me to her and, 
crying bitterly, declared the could not depart this 
world without ditcovering a 1eret to me, which be 
fad was the only fin which lat heavy on her heart. 


She ſaid the had fermerly travelled in a company of 
* gypfics, 
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erte who iti mule a practice of ſtealing away 
chil tren; thut for er own pirt, ine had been only 
„once gie of the crime; which the taid the lumeute 
me! * Ln n all the it of her s, ince prot ably it 
ri ht have occafion2sd the death of the parents: for, 
adlet.n:, it is al noſt i hohle to deſerihe the beauty 
of the vonngx creature, which was about a year and 
a half ol when L kiln; et it. We kept her (for 
{ho wasn wrt) a50ve ina ears in Our company, when 
Hold her myicl? for three guineas to Sir Thomas 
Roby in So nere the. Now, you know whether 
there are any more of that name in this cOUNty. — 
ves, ſays Adams, * there are ſeveral Bobbys who are 
ſqures, hut | believe ng baroaet now alive; beſi les, 
it an wers fo exactly iu every point, there is no room 
* for doubt; but von h 12 forgot to tell us the parents 
* from hom the child was ſtolen.— “ Their nine, 
anſwered the pe.ilar, * was Andrews. T hey bvcl a- 
* bout thirty miles from the Squire; and ſhe told me, 
„thut ncht be ſure to fin them ont by one cir 
eum. lance; for t! it they had a daughter of a v-ry 
* trange name, Pam la, or Famclay ſomæe pronon:iced 
it one way, and om the ocher.“ Fanny, who had 
changed colour at the fett mention of the name, now 
fined away; Jo eh turnad pale, and poor Dicky 
beg in to rut; the par on tell on his kaces, and eu- 

culated many th n<'fivings, that this ditcorery hid 
been made betore the drealfil tin of inceſt was co n- 
rite; and the pedlar was ruck with ama-ement, 
not * ung able to account for all this confuſien, the 
came orf which was preiently — by the parion's 
daunghier, who was th: only u unconcerned pertun ; 
(for the mother was chafing Faany's temples, and ta- 
king the utmoit care ot her); and indeed Fanny was the 
only creature whom the dan giter would not have pi- 
tied in her ſituation ; wherein, tho' we compaſſionate 
Her ourſelves, we chall leave her tor a little while, and 
pay a thort v:fit to Lady Booby. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
The hiſtory returning 16 the Lady Booby, giver ſome ac- 


count of the terrible contict in her breaft beteveen laue 


and pride; with what happened onthe preſent diſcovery, 


HE Lady fat down with her company to din» 

ner; but ate nothing. As foon as the cloth 
was removed, ſhe whitpered Pamela, that the was 
taken a little ill, and defired her to entertain her 
huſband and beau DiJlapper. She then went up into 
her chamber, fent for Slipſiop, threw herticlt on the 
bed, in the agenies of love, rage, and deſpair ; nor 
could ſhe conceal theſe boiling poſſions longer with» 
out burtimg, Slip flop now approached her bed, and 
aſked huw her Ladyſhip did; but inttead of revealing 
her di:order as ſhe intended, fhe entered into a long 
encomium of the beauty and virtnes of Joieph An- 
dreus; erding at laſt with expreſſing her concern, 
that ſo much terdernets ſhould be throven away on fo 
Ceipicable an object as Fanny. Sliilop, well know- 
ing how to hun our her miitreſs's frenzy, proceeded 
to repeat, with cxapperation, it pe ſſible, all her mi- 
ſtreſs had laid, and concluded with a with, that Jo» 
ſeph had been a gentleman, and that ſhe could fee her 
Lady in the arms of tuch a huſband. The Lady then 
ſtarted trom her bed, and taking a turn or two crois 
the rœom. cried out with a deep figh,—* Sure he 
* wonld wake any woman happy.'—* Your Lady- 
© ſhip,” ſays the, would be the happieſt wornan in 
© the world with him —A fig for cuſtom and nonſentſe. 
What vail; what people jay? Shall I be afraid of 
* cating ſucetweats, becauſe people may ſay I have 
© a (weet tooth? If I had a mind to marry a man, all 
* the worid ſhould not hinder me. Your Ladyſhip 
© hath no parents to tutclar vour infections; be ſidles, 
he is of your Ladyſhip's family now, and as gocd 
© a gentleman as any in the country; and why 
* ſhould rot a woman follow her mind as well as a 
* man? Why thoutd not your Ladyihip marry the 
© brother, as well as your nephew the ſiſter? I am 
+ ture, if it was a fragrant crime, I would not per- 
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+ ſuade your Ladyſhip to it.”—* But, dear Slipſſop. 
anſwered the Lady, * if I could prevail on myſelf to 
commit ſuch a weaknefs, there is that curſed Fanny 
in the way, whom the idiot, —<—O how I hate and 
* deſpiſe him Y—* She! a little ugly minx, cries Slip- 
flop, * leave her to me. — I ſuppoſe your Ladyſhip 
* hath heard of Joſeph's fitting with one of Mr Di- 
dapper s ferv:nts about her; and his maſter hath 
ordered them to carry her away by force this even- 
ing. I'll take care they thill not want aſſiſtance. 
I was talking with this gentleman, who was below, 
juſt when your Ladythip fent for me.'—* Go back,” 
fays the Lady Booby, this inſtant; for I expect Mr 
« Didapper will ſoon be going. Do all you can; for 
* 1 am relolved this wench ih.ull not be in our family; 
© I will endeavour to return to the company; but 
let me know as ſoon as the is carried off,” Slipflop 
went away; and her mittreſs began to arraign her 
own conduct in the following manner. 

What am I doing? How do I ſuffer this paſſion 
to creep imperceptibly upon me ! How many days 
are puſſed fince I could have ſubmitted to alk my- 
« ſelf the queſtion? Marry a footman! diſtraction! 
Can I afterwards bear the eyes of my acquaintance ? 
gut I can retire from them; retire with one in 
* whom I propoſe more happineſs than the world 
* without him can give me! Retire—to feed conti- 
* nually on beauties, which my inflamed imagination 
* fickens with eagerly gazing on; to ſatisſy every ap- 
© petite, every deſire, with their utmoſt with. 
© Ha! and do] doat thus on a footman! I deſpiſe, I 
* deteſt my paſhon.—Yet why? Is he not generous, 
gentle, kind? Kind to whom? to the meaneſt 
* 
* 
4 
4 
4 
4 
* 
6 


wretch, a creature below my conſideration. Dotk 
he not? — Ves, he doth prefer her; curſe his beau- 
ties, and the little low heart that poſſeſſes hem; 
which can baſely deſcend to this deipicable wench, 
and be ungratcfully deaf to all the honours I do 
him.—And can I then love this monſtef? No, 1 
will tear his image from my boſom, trend on him, 
fparn him. I will have thoſe pitiful charms, which 
* now I detpiſe, mangled in my ſight; for I will not 
Vor. VI. Gg * ſuffer 
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«* ſuffer the little jade J hate to riot in the beauties I 
contemn. No, tho” I deſpiſe him myſelf; tho' I 
would ſpurn him from my feet, was he to languith 
at them, no other ſhould taite the happineſs I ſcorn. 
Why do I fay happineſs? To me it would be mi- 
ſery. To ſacriſice my reputation, my character, 
my rank in life, to the indulgence of a mean and a 
vile appetite. How I detelt the thought! How 
much more exquifite is the pleaſure reſulting from 
the reflection of virtue and prudence, than the faint 
reliſh of what flows from vice and folly ! Whither 
did I ſuffer this improper, this mad paſſion to hurry 
me, only by neglecting to ſummon the aid of rea- 
ſon to my afliftance ? Reaſon, which hath now it 
before me my detires in their proper colours, and 
immediatcly helped me to expell them. Yes, I 
thank Heaven and my pride, I have now pericctly 
conquered this unworthy paſſion; and if there was 
no obſtacle in its way, my pride would diſdain any 
pleaſures which could be the conſequence ot fo baſe, 
ſo mean, fo vulgar - Slipſſop returned at this inſtunt 
in a violent hurry, and with the utmoſt eagerneſs 
cricd ont, O, Madam, I have ſtrange news, 
Tom the footman is juſt come from the George; 
« where, it ſeems, Joſeph and the reſt of them are a 
« jinketting ; and he ſays, there is a ſtrange man who 
© hath diſcovered that Fanny and Jeteph are brother 
and ſiſter.—“ How, Sliptlop !' cries the Lady in a 
ſurpriſe. * I had not time, Madam,” cries Slip- 
flop, to enquire about particles, but Tom ſays, it 
is moſt certainly true. 

This unexpected account entirely obliterated all 
thoſe admirable reflections which the ſupreme power 
of reaſon had ſo wifely made juſt before. In thort, 
when deſpair, which had more thare in producing 
the reſolutions of hatred we have ſcen taken, began 
to retreat, the Lady hefitated a moment, and then 
forgetting all the purport of her ſoliloquy, diſmiſſed 
her woman again, with orders to bid Tom attend her 
in the parlour, whither the now haſtened to acquaint 
Pamela with the news. Pamela nid, She could not 
believe it: for the had never heard that her mother 

had 
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had loſt any child, or that ſhe had ever had any more 
than Joſeph and herſelf. The lady flew into a vio- 
lent rage with her, and talked of upſtarts, and diſ- 
owning relations who had ſo lately been on a level 
with her. Pamela made no anfwer : but her huſband 
taking up her cauſe, ſeverely reprimanded his aunt 
for her behaviour to his wife; he told her, if it had 
been earlier in the evening ſhe ſhould not have ſtaid 
a moment longer in her houſe; that he was convin- 
ced, if this young woman could be proved her ſiſter, 
ſhe would readily embrace her as ſuch; and he him- 
ſelf would do the ſame. He then deſired the fellow 
might be ſent for, and the young woman with hun 
which Lady Booby immediately ordered, and think- 
ing proper to make ſome apology to Pamela for what 
ſhe had ſaid, it was readily accepted, and all things 
reconciled. 

The pedlar now attended, as did Fanny, and Jo- 
feph, who would not quit her; the parſon likewiſe- 
was induced, not only by curiolity, of which he had 
no ſmall portion, but his duty as he apprehended it, 
to follow them; for he continued all the way to ex- 
bort them, who were now breaking their hearts, to 
offer up thankſgivings, and be joytul for ſo miracu- 
lous an eſcape. 

When they arrived at Booby-Hall, they were pre- 
ſently called into the parlour, when the pedlar re- 
pe: ited the ſame {tory he had told before, and inſiſted 
on the truth of every circumſtance; ſo that all who 
heard him were extremely well fatis$cd of the truth, 
except Pamela, who imagined, as the had never heard 
eicher of her parents mention ſuch an accident, that it 
muſt be certainly falſe; and except the Lady Booby, . 
who ſuſpected the faltebood of the tory from her ar- 
dent debre that it ſhould be true; and Joſeph, who 
feared its trath, trom his carneit withes that it might 
prove falſe. 

Mr Booby now defired them all to ſuſpend their 
curioſity and abſolute belief or diſbelief, till the next 
morning., when he expected old Mr Andrews and 
his wite to tetch himielf and Pamela home in his 
coach, and then they might be certain of certainly 
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knowing the truth or falſchood of this relation; ia 
which, he faid, as there were many ſtrong circumitan- 
ces to induce their credit, ſo he could not perceive 
any intereſt the pedlar could have in inventing it, cr 
in endeavouring to impoſe ſuch a falſehood on them. 
The Lady Booby, who was very little uſed to ſuch 
company, entertained them all, viz. her nephew, 
his wife, her brother and ſiſter, the beau, and the 
parſon, with great good- humour at her own table, 
As to the pedlar, ordered him to be made as 
welcome as poſſible by her ſervants. All the com- 
pany in the parlour, except the diſappointed lovers, 
who ſat ſullen and filent, were full of mirth: for 
Mr Booby had prevailed on Joſeph to aſk Mr Di- 
dapper's pardon; with which he was perfectly fa- 
tised. Many jokes paſſed between the beau and 
the parſon, chiefly on each other's dreſs; theſe afford 
ed much diverſion to the company. Pamela chid her 
brother Joſeph for the concern which he expreſſed at 
diſcovering a new filter. She ſaid, If he loved Fan- 
ny as he ought, with a pure affection, he had no 
reaſon to lament being related to her.—Upon which 
Adams began to diſcourſe on Platonic love; whence 
he made a quick tranſition to the joys in the next 
world; and concluded with ſtrongfly afferting, that 
there was no ſuch thing as pleaſure in this. At which 
Pamela and her huſband ſmiled on one another. 
This happy pair propoling to retire (for no other 
perſon gare the leaſt ſymptom of defirmg reſt) they 
all repaired to ſeveral beds provided for them in the 
ime houſe; nor was Adams himſelf ſuffered to 
home, it being a ſtormy night. Fanny indeed often 
begged ſhe might 7 home with the parſon; but her 
tiy was fo ſtrongly inſiſſed on, that ihe at laſt, by 
Joleph's advice, couſeute . 
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Containing ſeveral curious night-adventures, in which 
Mr Adams fell into many hair-breadth ſcupet, partly 
owing to his goodneſs, and partly ta his inadvertency. 


BOUT an hour after they had all ſeparated (it 
being now palt three in the morning) beaw 
Didapper, whoſe paſſion for Fanny permitted him 
not to cloſe his eyes, but had employed his imagina- 
tion in contrivances how to ſatisty his deſires, at laſt 
hit on a. method by which he hoped to effect it. He 
had ordered his ſervant to bring him word where Fan- 
ny lay, and had received his mformation ; he there- 
fore aroſe, put on his breeches and night-gown, and 
ſtole ſoftly along the gailery which led to her apart- 
ment; and being come to the door, as he imagined 
it, he opened it with the leaſt noiſe poſſible, and en- 
tered the chamber. A favour now invaded his noſtrils 
which he did not expect in the room of fo ſweet a 
young creature, and which might have probably had 
no good effec on a cooler lover. However, he grop- 
ed out the bed with difficulty; for there was not 
a glimpſe of light, and opening the curtains, he 
whiſpered in Joſeph's voice, (for he wis an excel- 
tent mimic), Fanny, my angel, I am come to in- 
form ther that I have diſcovered the falſchood of 
the ſtory we laſt night heard. I am no longer thy 
brother, but thy lover; nor vill I be ddaved the 
enjoyment of thee one moment longer. You have 
ſutticient aſturances of my conitancy not to doubt 
my marrying you, and it would be want of love 
to deny me the poſſeſſion of thy charms.'-—Se ſay- 
ing, he ditencumbered himiſelf from the little clothes 
he had on, and leiping into bed, embraced his angel, 
as he conceived her, with great rapture. If he was 
ſurpriſed at receiving no anjiwer, he was no Jets plea- 
ſed to find his hug returned with equal ardaur. He 
remained not long in this ſweet confuſion ; for both 
he and his paramour preſently difcovered their error. 
Indeed it was no other than the accuunpliſhed Slip flop 
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whom he had engaged ; but though ſhe immediately 
knew the perſon whom ſhe had miſtaken for Joſeph, 
he was at a loſs to gueſs at the repreſentative of Fanny. 
He had fo little ſeen or taken notice of this gentle- 
woman, that light itſelf would have afforded him no 
aſſiſtance in his conjecture. Beau Didapper no ſooner 
had perceived his miſtake, than he attempted to 
eicape from the bed with much greater halte than he 
had made to it; but the watchful Slipflop prevented 
him. For that prudent woman, being diſappointed 
of thoſe delicious offerings which her fancy had pro- 
nnied her pleaſure, reſolved to make an immediate 
f:crifice to her virtue. Indeed the wanted an oppor- 
tunity to heal ſome wounds which her late conduct 
had, the feared, given her reputation; and as the 
had a wonderful preſence of mind, the conceived the 

rſon of the unfortunate beau to be luckily thrown 
in her way to reſtore her lady's opinion of her im- 
* — chaſtity. At that inſtant therefore, when 

e offered to leap from the bed, ſhe caught ſaſt hold 
ot his thirt, at the fame time roaring out, O thou 
* villain! thou halt attacked my chaitity, and, I be- 
lere, ruined me in my fleep; I will ſwear a rape 
* againit thee, I will proſecute thee with the utmoſt 
* rengeance.” The beau attempred to get looſe, but 
ſhe held him fait, and when he ſtruggled, the cried 
out, Murder! murder! rape! rol bery! ruin!” At 
which words Parion Adams, who lay in the next 
chamber, waketul, and meditating on the pedlar's 
diſcovery, jumped out of bed, and, without ſtaying 
to put 4 rag of clothes on, haſtened into the apart- 
ment whence the cries proceeded. He made directly 
to the bed in the dark, where luying hold of the bean's 
in (for Slipflop had torn his thirt almoſt off) and 
tinding his tkin extremely ſoſt, and hearing him, in a 
lov voice, begging Slicflop to let him go, he no longer 
doubted but this was the young woman in danger of 
ravithing, and immediately falling on the bed, and 
laying hoid on Slipflop's chin, where he found a rough 
beard, his belief was confirmed; he therefore reſcued 
the beau, who preſently made his eſcape, and then 
turuing towards Slipſlop, received ſuch a cuff on his 
chops, 
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chops, that his wrath kindling inftantly, he offered 
to return the favour ſo ſtoutly, that, had poor Slip- 
flop received the fit, which in the dark paſſed by 
her, and fell on the pillow, the would moſt probably 
have given up the 1 miſſing his blow, 
fell directly on Slipflop, who cuffed and ſcratched as 
well as the could; nor was he behind- hand with her 
in his endeavours; but happily the darkneis of the 
night befriended her.—She then cried the was a wo- 
man ; but Adams anſwered the was rather the devil, 
and if the was, he would grapple with him; and be- 
ing again irritated by another ſtroke on his chops, he 
— her ſuch a remembrunce in the guts, that the 
gan to roar loud enough to he heard all over the 
houſe. Adams then ſei/ing her by the hair, (for her 
double-clout had fallen off in the ſcuille), pinned her 
head down to the bolſter, and then both called tor 
lights together. The Lady Booby, who was as wake» 
ful as any of her gueſts, had been alarmed from the 
beginning; and, being a woman of a bold ſpirit, ſhe 
lipped on a night-zown, petticoat, and flippers, and 
taking a candle, which always burnt in her cham- 
ber, m her hand, the walked undauntedly to Shp- 
flop's room; where the entered juſt at the inſtant as 
Adams had diſcovered, by the two mountains which 
Slipſlop carried before her, that he was concerned 
with a female. He then concluded her to be a witch, 
and faid, He fancied thoſe breaits gave fuck to a le- 
gn of devils. Slipflop ſeeing Lady Booby enter the 
room, cried, © Help! or I am ravithed,” with a molt 
andible voice; and Adams perceiving the light, turn- 
ed haſtily, and faw the Lady {as the did him) juſt as 
the came to the feet of the be:! ; nor did ker modeſty, 
when ſhe found the naked condition of Adams, ſuf- 
fer her to approach farther.—She then began to re- 
vile the parion as the wickedeſt of all men, and par- 
ticularly railed at his impudence in chufing her houſe 
for the ſcene of his debauchtries, and her own wor 
man for the object of his beſtiality. Poor Adams had 
before diſcovered the countenance of kis bedfeilow, 
and now firit recollecting he was naked, he was no 
leſs coufounded than Lady Booby hericlf, and imme- 
| dntely 
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diately whipt under the bed-cloaths, whence the chaſte 
Slipſlop endeavoured in vain to ſhut him out. Then 
putting forth his head, on which, by way of orna- 
ment, he wore a flannel night-cap, he proteſted his 
innocence, and aſked ten thouſand pardons of Mrs 
Eliplop for the blows he had ttruck her, rowing he had 
mittaken her for a witch. Lady Booby then caſting 
her eyes on the ground, obſerved ſomething ſparkle 
with great Iuitre, which, when ſhe had taken it up, 
appeared to be a very fine pair of diamond-buttons 
for the ſleeves. A little farther ſhe ſaw the ſleeve it- 
ſelf of a thirt with laced ruffles. © Heydey!' ſays the, 
* what is the meaning of this? —“ O, Madam, ' fays 
Slipflop, © I don't know what hath happened, I have 
* been to terrihed ! Here may have been a dozen men 
in the room.” To whom belongs this laced ſhirt and 
« jewels?” ſays the Lady. Undoubtedly,” cries the par- 
ſon, to the young gentleman whom I miſtook tor a 
* woman upon coming intothe room, whence proceed- 
ed all the ſubſequent miſtakes; for it I had ſuſpect- 
ed him for a man, I would have ſeized him, had he 
* been another Hercules, though indeed he teems ra- 
ther to reſemble Hylas,” He then gave an account 
of the reaſon of his rifing from bed, and the reſt, till 
the Lady came into the room; at which, and the ngures 
of Slipflop and her gallant, whoſe heads only were 
viitble at the oppotite corners of the bed, the could 
not refrain from laughter; nor did Slip flop per ſitt in 
accuſing the parſon of any motions towards a rape. 
The Lady therefore detired him to return to his bed as 
foon as the was departed, and then, ordering Slipflop 
to riſe, and attend her in her ou room, the returned 
hericlf thither. When ſhe was gone, Adams renewed 
his petitions for pardon to Mrs Slipflop, who, with a 
moiſt Chriſtiun temper, not only forgave, but began 
to move with ſuch courtely towards him, which he 
taking as a hint to be gone, immediately quitted the 
bed, and made the belt of his way towards his own; 
but unluckily, inſtead of turning to the right, he 
turned to the left, and went to the apartment where 
Fanny lay, who (as the reader may remember) had 
not ſlept a wink the preceding night, and who * 
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ſs hagged out with what had happened to her in the 
day, that, notwithit:nding all thoughts of her joſeph, 
the was fallen into ſo profound a ileep, that all the 
noiſe in the adjoining room had not been able to di- 
ſturb her. Adams groped out the bed, and turnin 
the cloaths down Softly, a cuitom Mrs Adams b. 
long accuſtomed him to, crept in, and depoſited his 
carcaſe on the _ a place which that good wo- 
man had always aſſigned him. 

As the cat or lap-dog of ſome lovely nymph for 
whom ten thouſand lovers languiſh, lyes quietly by 
the ſide of the charming maid, and, ignorant of the 
ſcene of delight on which they repoſe, meditates the 
future capture of a mouſe, or ſurpriſal of a plate of 
bread and butter ; ſo Adams lay by the fide of Fanny, 
ignorant of the paradiſe to which he was ſo near: 
nor could the emanation of tweets which flowed from 
her breath, overpower the fumes of tobacco which 
played in the parſon's noſtrils. And now fleep had 
not overtaken the good man, when Joſeph, who had 
fecretly appointed Fanny to come to her at the break 
of day, rapped ſoftly at the chamber-door, which, 
when he had repeated twice, Adams cried, © Come in, 
* whoever you are.“ Joſeph thought he had miſtaken 
the door, though ſhe had given him the moſt exact 
directions: however, knowing his friend's voice, he 
opened it, and faw ſome fernale veſtments lying on a 
chair. Fanny waking at the fame initant, and ſtretch- 
ing out her hand on Adams's beard, the cried out, — 
O Heavens! where am I ?* © Bleſs me! where am 
« I?' ſaid the parſon. Then Fanny ſcreamed, Adains 
tapt out of bed, and Joſeph ſtood, as the tragedians 
call it, like the ſtatue of Surpriſe, How came ſhe 
into my room?” cried Adams. How came you 
into her's?” cried Joleph, in an aſtoniſhment. 1 
know nothing of the matter, anſwered Adams, but 
that ſhe is a veital for me. As I am a Chhriſtian, I 
know not whether the is a man or woman. He is an 
« infide] who doth not believe in witcherate, They as 
« furely exiſt now as in the days ot Saul. My clouths 
© are bewitched away too, and Fanny's ws © into 
« their place,” For he (till iuſiſted he was in his own 
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apartment; but Fanny denied it vehemently, and faid, 
his attempting to perſuade Joſeph of ſuch a falſe hood, 
convinced her of his wicked deſign. How!“ taid 
Joſeph in a rage, hath he offered any rudeneſs to 
* you ?*—S$he anſwered, ſhe could not accuſe him of 
any more, than villainoufly ſtealing to bed to her, 
which ſhe thought rudeneſs ſufficient, and what no 
man would do without a wicked intention. Joſeph's 
great opinion of Adanas was not eaſily to be ſtagger- 
ed, and when he heard from Fanny that no harm had 
happened, he grew a little cooler; yet ſtill he was 
confounded, and as he knew the houſe, and that the 
women's apartments were on this fide Mrs Slipflop's 
room, and the men's on the other, he was convinced 
that he was in Fanny's chamber. Afﬀuring Adams 
therefore of this truth, he begged him to give ſome 
account how he came there. Adams then, ſtanding 
in his ſhirt, which did not offend Fanny as the cur- 
tains of the bed were drawn, related all that had 
happened, and when he had ended, Joſeph told him, 
it was plain he had miſtaken, by turning to the right 
inſtead of the left. Odfo!' cries Adams, that's 
true, as ſure as hxpence, you have hit on the very 
thing.“ e then traverſed the room, rubbing his 
hands, and begged Fanny's pardon, affuring her he 
did not know whether the was man or woman. That 
innecent creature firmly believing all he faid, told 
him the was no longer angry, and begged Joſeph to 
conduct him into his own apartment, where he ſhould 
ſtay himſelf, till ſhe had put her cloaths on. Joſeph 
and Adams accordingly departed, and the latter ſoon 
w:5 convinced of the miſtake he had committed; how- 
ever, whilit he was dreſſing himſelf, he often aſſerted 
he believed in the power of witchcraft notwit hſtand- 


mg, and did not ſee how a Chriſtian could deny it. 
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The arrival of Gaffer and Cammer Andrews, with un- 


ther perſon nt much expeted ; and a perfect ſation of 
the dificultizs raiſed by the pedlar. 


S ſoon as Fanny was dreſſed, Joſeph returned to 
A her, and they had a long converſation to ge- 
ther, the conclulioa of which was, that if they fou: 2d 
themſelves to be really brother an ter, they vowed 
a perpetual cehbacy, and to ive gather all their 
days, and indulge u PI: itonic frienathip tor euch other. 

The company were all very merry at breaktat, 
and Joteph and Fanny rather more cheartitl than the 
preceding night. "Ihe Lady Booby produced the dia- 
mond button, which the beau mot readily owned, 
and alledged that he was very tavject to walk in his 
ſleep. Indeed he was far from be: mz athamed of his 
amour, and rather endeavourcd to infiau: ite that more 

than was really true had patied between hita and the 
fair Slipflop. 

Their tea was ſcarce over, when news came of a 
arrival of old Mr Andrews an his wie. The y we 
immediately introduced, and kindly reczieed by — 
Lady Booby, whote heart went now pit-a-pat, > did 
thoſe ot Joleph and Fanny. They felt perhaps iitcle 
leſs anxiety in this interval than Ocpidus hu ntelt, 
whilit his fate was reve:lins 

Mr Booby firit opened the cause. by informing 
the old gentleman, that he hid a child in the compiny 
more than he knew ot ; and * Fanny by the 

hand, told him, this was that aughter of his who 
had been ſtolen aw 1y — gypues in her iafaney. Mir 
Andrews, after expret ing ome aitouwthment, affarced 
his honour that hie had never lot daughter by gyp- 
fies, nor ever had any other children than Joieph and 
Pamela. Theſe words were 4 cordial to the two lo- 
vers; but had a different elfet on Lady Pooby. She 
ordered the pediar to be called, who recounted his 
ſtory as he had done before. — At the end of which old 
Mrs Andrews running to Fanny. embrace her, cry- 
ing out, Sac is, the is my child!” The company 
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were all amazed at this diſagreement between the 
man and his wife; and the blood had now forſaken 
the checks of the lovers, when the old woman turn- 
ing to her huſband, who was more furpriſed than all 
the reit, and having a little recovered her own ſpirits, 
delivered herſelf as follows. You may remember, 
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my dear, when you went a ſerjeunt to Gibraltar, 
you left me big with child; you ſtaid abroad, you 
know, upwards of three years. In your abſence I 
was brought to bed, I verily believe, of this daugh- 
ter, whom I am ſure I have reaſon to remember, 
for I ſuckled her at this very breaſt till the day ſhe 
was ltolen from me. One afternoon, when the child 
was about a year, or a year and halt old, or there» 
abouts, two gypſey women came to the door, and 
oftered to tell my fortune. One of them had a child 
in her lap ; I thewed them my hand, and defired to 
know if you was ever to come home again, which I 
remember as well as if it was but yeiterday, they 
faithtully promiſed me you ſhould—1 left the girl in 
the cradle, and went to draw them a cup of liquor, 
the belt I had; when I returned with the pot (I ama 
ſure I was a-t abſent longer than whilſt I am telling 
it to you) the women were gone. I was afraid they 
had ltolzen ſomething, and looked and looked, but 
to no purpoſe, and Heaven knows I had very little 
for them to teal, At last hearing the child cry in 
the cradle, I went to take it up- but O the living! 
how was I ſurpriſed to find, inftead of my own girl 
that I had put in the cradle, who was as fine a fat 
thriving child as you thall fee in a ſummer's day, a 
poor fickly boy, that did not ſcem to have an hour 
to live, I ran out, pulling my hair off, and cry- 
ing like any mad after the women, but never could 
hear a word of them from that day to this. When 
I came back, the poor infant (which is our Joſeph 
there, as tout as he now ftands) lifted up his eyes 
upon me ſo pitcoully, that to be ſure, norwith{tand- 
ing my paſſion, I could not find in my heart to do 
it any mwiichicf. A neighbour of mine happening 
to come in at the fame time, and hearing the caſe, 
adviied me to take care of this poor child, and God 
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wonld perhaps one day reſtore me my own. Upon 
* which I took the child up, and fackled it, io be 
* ture, all the world as if it had been born of my own 
natural body. And as true as [| am alive, in « little 
time 1 loved the boy all to nothing as it it hal 
* been my own girl, — Well, as | was taying, times 
* growing very bard, I having two children, and no- 
thing but ny own work, which was jittie cnoigh, 
* (30D knows, to maintain them, was ohiigedt to wk 
* rehict of the pariih; bu, attend ot giving 10 mie, 
© they removed me, by ju.ticcs warrants, üüceu miles, 
to the place where | now live, where | hav not been 
* long ſertled before you came home. Joi i (ror 
that was the name I gave him myleli -ih: Lozny 
« 

4 
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knows whether he was bapiuzed or no, or by wha. 
name), [oteph, I tay, teened to me to be x 11 
years old when you returned; {or believe he is 
* two or three years older than our daughter here; 
(tor | am thoroughly convinced ihe is he ame, and 
* when you law him vou ſaid he ws a hopping hoy, 
without ever mindin;; his age; and to | ieving vont 
did not ſuſpect any thing of the mutter, rhougzlht I 
might e'cn as well keep it to myiclt, for ſcar you 
thonld not love him as well as [| did, And ail tins 
is veritably true, and | will rake my oath of ic be- 
fore any juſtice in the kingdom.“ 
The pediar, who had been twmmoned by the order 
of Lady Booby, liitened with the utmott atten ion 10 
Gammer Andrews's tory, and when ie hav unt hel, 
aſked her, it the ſu; poſiiitious child had no mer en 
its brext? lo which the aniwerel, Les, he ku as 
fine a {trawberry 5 ever grew in a garden.“ Ts 
Joteph acknowledged, and unbuttoning his coat, ac 
the interceſſion of the compu: y, thewed to then, 
Well,“ fays Gaiter Andrews, who was a como 7 
old fellow, and very likely detred to have no awe 
children than he could keep, vou have proved, I 
think, very plainly, that this boy doth not vbclon: 410 
© us; but hon are you certain ha the virl is Gurs? 
The purſon then brought the pe lar forward, and 
deſired him to repeat the ſtory hich he had commu— 
nicated to him the pre elirg day at the a:choule 
Vor. VI. tt h v ich 
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which he complied with, and related what the reader, 
as well as Mr Adams, hath feen before He then 
confirmed, from his wie's report, all the circum- 
ſtances of the exchange, and of the ſtrawberry on 
Joſeph's breaſt. At the repetition of the word Straw- 
kerry, Adams, who had ſeen it without any emotion, 
ſtarted, and cry d. Bleſs me! ſomething cones into 
* my head.” But bcfore he had time to bring any 
thing out, a ſervant called him forth. When he was 
gone, the pedlar aſſured Joieph, that his parents were 

erſons of much greater circumſtances than thoſe he 
had hitherto miltaken tor ſuch; for that he had been 
ſtolen from a gentleman's houſe, by thoſe whom they 
call gypſies, and had been kept by them during a 
whole year, when looking on him as in a dying condi- 
tion, they had exchanged him for the other healthier 
child, in the manner before related. He ſaid, as to 
the name of his father, his wife had either never 
known, or forgot it; but that ſhe had acquainted bim 
he lived about forty miles from the place where the 
exchange had been made, and which way, promiſing 
to ſpare no pains in endeavouring with hun to diſco- 
ver the place. 

But Fortune, which ſeldom doth good or ill, or 
makes men happy or miſerable by halves, reſolved co 
ſpare him this labour. The reader may pleaſe to re- 
collect, that Mr Willon had intended a journey to the 

Veit, in which he was to paſs through Mr Adams's 
pariſh, and had promiſed to call on him. He was 
now arrived at the Lady Booby's gates for that pur- 
poſe, being directed thither from the parſon's houſe, 
and had tent in the ſcrvant whom we have above 
ſeen call Mr Adams forth. This had no ſooner nicn- 
tioned the diſcovery cf a ſtolen child, aud had ut- 
tered the word Strawberry, than Mr Wilton, with 
vildne.s in his looks, and the utmoſt eagernets in his 
words, begaed to be thewed into the room, where he 
entered without the lealt regard to ary of the com- 
any bur joseph, and embraging hin with a com- 
plevion all pale and trembling, deſired to tee the 
mark on his breaſt; the parſon foliowed him, caper- 
ing, rabbing kis hands, and crying out, Hie eff quem 
| . 3k 4 ris; 
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queris; inventus eft, &c. Joſeph camplied with rhe 
requeſt of Mr Wilton, who no ſooner ſaw the mark, 
than abandoning himſelf to the moit extravagant rap- 
ture of paſſon, he embraced Joſeph with inexpr=iiible 
ecſtaſy, and cried ont in tears of joy, I have diico- 
* verd my ſon, I have him again in my arms!“ Joſeph 
was not ſufficiently apprized yet, to taſte the ſa ne de- 
light with his father, (for ſo in reality he was); how- 
ever he returned ſome warmth to his embraces : but 
he no ſooner perceived, from his father's account, the 
agreement of every cireumſtance, of perſon, time, and 
place, than he threw himſelf at his feet, and embrac- 
ing his knees, with tears begged his bleſſing, which 
was given with much affection, and received with ſuch 
reſpet, mixed with fuch tenderneſs on both ſides, 
th.t it affected all preſent; but none ſo much as Lady 
Booby, who left the room in an agony, which was 
but too much perceived, and not very charitably ac- 
counted for by ſome of the company. 
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Being the laſt. In which this true hiſtory is brought 
to a happy concluſian. 


ANNY was very little behind her Joſeph, in the 
F duty ſhe — * towards her parents; and the 
joy ſhe evidenced in diſcovering them. Gammer An- 
drews kiffe her, and faid, She was heartily glad to ſce 
her : but, for her part, ſhe could never love any one 
better than Joſeph. Gaffer Andrews teſtified no re - 
markable emotion ; he bleſſed and kiſſed her, but com- 
rome bitterly that he wanted his pipe, not having 
a whiff that morning. 

Mr Booby, who knew nothing of his aunt's fond- 
neſs, imputed her abrupt departure to her pride, and 
diſdain of the family into which he was married; he 
was therefore deſirous to be gone with the utmoſt 
celerity : and now, having congratulated Mr Wilſon 
and Joſeph on the diſcovery. he ſaluted Fanny, called 
her ſiſter, and introduced her as ſuch to Pamela, who 
bebaved with great decency on the occaſion. 
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He now ſent a meſſage to his aunt, u ho retnrned, 
that ſhe wü :d hun a good journey; but was too dife 
ordered to fee any company ; he thereiore prepared 
to ſet out haviiwu invited Mr Wilton to his houle 
and Pamela and Joteph both io inliiced on his com- 
plying, that he at lait gonfented, having firtt obtained 
a meſſonger from Mr hy, to acquaint his wife with 
the news; which, as he knew it would render her 
comiletcly h. py, he could not prevail on himiclt to 
delay a moment in accuaimting her with. 

The combany were ranged in this manner. The 
two ob. reople, wich their two daughters, rode in the 
coach; tbe Squire, Mr Wilton, Joteph, Parſon Adams, 
ard the reulur, proceeded on horieback. 

In their way Joteph intorined his father of his in- 
teuded nuch with Fanny; to which, though he ex- 
prelied fo ve reluctance at arit, on the eagernels of 
his 10n's initances he conſented, ſaying, If the was to 
good a creature as the appeared, and he deſcribed her, 
he ih uayhe the diſadvantiges of birth and fortune 
m:1#!.t be com benlated. He however inſiſted on the 
arch being deicrred til] he had ſeen his mother; in 
whit joe eph pe rceiving him poſitive, with great duty 
obeyed him, to the great delight of Parion Adams, 
who oy theie meas law an opportunity of fuln ling 
the ch 1h joras, and marrying his parithioners with- 
out a licence, 

Mr Aduans greatly exviting on this occaſion, (tor 
ſuch cer moi were matters of no ſmall moment 
with him accidentally gave ipurs to his horſe, which 
the gen<rous beat Ciidaining, for he was of high 
mettle, and had been uied to more expert riders than 
the cencieman wv ho at pretent be:trode him, tor whole 
horlemanſhip he had perhaps tone contempt, inume— 
dintely rau away full ſpeed, and played to many an- 
tic tricks, that he tumbled che parion from his 
back; which Joteph perceiving, came to his relief. 
hie accident afforded infiaite merriment to the 
lervants, and no leſs frighted poor Fanny, who be- 
held him as he puſſed by the coach ; but the mirth 
of the one and terror of the other were ſoon deter- 
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mined, when the parſon declared he had received no 
damage. 

The horſe having freed himſelf from his unworthy 
rider, as he probably thought him, proceeded to make 
the beſt of his way; but was (topped by a gentleman 
and his ſervants who were travelling the oppoſite way; 
and were now at a' little diſtance from the coach, 
They ſoon met: and as one of the ſervamts delivered 
Adams his horſe, his maſter hailed hirn, and Adams 
looking up, preſently recollected he was the juſtice of 
peace before whom he and Fanny had made their ap- 
pearance. The parſon preſently ſaluted him very 
kindly ; and the Juſtice informed him, that he had 
ſound the fellow who attempred to ſwear againſt hin 
and the young woman the very next day, and had 
committed him to Saliſbury goul, where he was char- 
ged with many robberies. 

Many compliments having paſſed between the par- 
ſon and the Juſtice, the latter proceeded on his jour- 
ney, and the former having with jome diſdain refuſed 
Joſeph's offer of changing horſes, and declared he was 
as able a horſeman as any in the kingdom, remounted 
his bealt ; and now the company again proceeded, 
and happily arrived at their journey's end, Vie Adams, 
by good luck, rather than by good riding, efcaping 4 
ſecond fall. | 

The company arriving at Mr Booby's houſe, were 
all received by him in the moſt courteous, and enter- 
tained in the moit ſplendid manner, after the cuſtom 
of the old Englith hoſpitality, which is ſtill preſerved 
in ſome very Ro families in the remote parts of Eng- 
land. They all paſſed that day with the utmoſt ſa- 
tislaction; it being perhaps impoiſible to find any ſer 
of people more ſolidly and fincerely happy. joiepir 
and Fanny found means to be alone upwards of two 
hours, which were the thorteit, but the fweeteit ima- 
ginable. 

In the morning, Mr Wilſon propoſed to his fon to 
make a viſit with him to his mother; which, notwith- 
ſtanding his dutiful inclinations, and a longing deſire 
he had to fec her, a little concerned him, as he muſt 
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be obliged to lens his Fanny: but the goodneſs of 
Mr Booby relleved bim: for he propoſed to fend his 
own coach and fix tor Mrs Wilton, whom Pamela o 
very earneſtly invited, that Mr Wilſon at length a- 
greed with the entreaties of Mr Booby and Joſeph, 
and ſuffered the coach to go empty tor his wife. 

On Saturday night the coach returned with Mrs 
Wilſon, who added one more to this happy aſſembly. 
The reader may imagine much better and quicker too 
thin I can deicribe, the many embraces and tears of 
joy which fucccede.i her arrival, It 1s ſuſacient to ſay, 
the was eaſily prevailed with\to follow her huſband's 
example, in coalenting to the match. 

On Sunday Mr Adams performed the ſervice at 
the Squire's parili church, the curate of which very 
kindly exchanged duty, and rode twenty miles to the 
Lady Beeby's parith foto do; being particularly char- 
ged not to cmit publithing the banns, being the third 
and laſt time. 

Ar length tlie . day arrived, which was to 
put Jotpk in the potſelion of all his wiltes, He 
aroſe, and db oFed himiclt ia a neat, but pllun ſuit of 
Mr Bochy's, which exactly fitted bim; for he retuted 
a'l finery; as did Fanny likewiſe, who could te pre- 
viiled on by Paricla to attire herfelf in nothing 
richer than a white dimity night-cown, Her thift, 
indeed. which Pamelu pretented her, uns of the finest 
End, and hal an edging of luce round the botom 
ſh: lkev'ije equipped her with a pair of fine whit 
thread ſtockings, which were all the wauld accept; 
for the wore one of her own {hort round-enred caps, 
and over ita little ſtraw hat, hned with cherry-colour- 
ed ſilk, and ried wich a cherry- coloured ribbon. In 
this dreſs the cine forth from her chamber, VLluſhing 
and breathing {weets; and was by Joſeph, whote eyes 
ſparkled fire, led to church, the whole family attend- 
ing, where Nr Adm performed the ceremony; at 
which nothing was { remarkable, as the extraordi- 
nary and un. affe ted modeity of Fanny, unlcis the 
true Chriſtiun pizry of Adams, who puvlickly re Wixed 
bir Booby and Pamela for laaghing in fo ſacred a 
place, 
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ptace, and on ſo ſolemn an occaſion. Our parſon 
would have done no lels to the higheſt prince on 
earth: for though he paid all ſubmiſſion and deſerence 
to his ſuperiors in other matters, where the leait ſpice 
of religion intervened, he immediate! y lolt all reſpect 
of perſons. It was his maxim, that he was a fervant 
of the [lighelt, and could not, without departing from 
his duty, give up the leaſt article of his honour, or 
of his cauſe, to the greatelt eartaly potentate. In- 
deed he always aſſerted, that Mr Adams at church, 
with his furplice on, and Mr Adams without that 
ornament, in any other place, were two very different 
perſons. 

When the church rites were over, Joleph led his 

looming bride back to Mr Booby's (for the diilance 
was o very little, they did not think proper to ule 
a coach) ; the whole company attended them likewite 
on foot; and now a molt magnificent entertainment 
was provided, at which Parſon Adams demonitrated 
an appetite ſurpriſing, as well as ſurpaſſing every one 
treſent. Indeed, the only perſons who betrayed any 
deficiency on this occaſion, were thote on whoſe ac- 
count the featt was provided. They pwrnpered their 
imaginations with the much more exquitite repatt 
which the approuch of night promited them; tie 
thoughts of which fi ed both their minds, tho' witiz 
diterent tenfations ; the one all defire, w kile the other 
had her withes tempercd with tears. 

At length, after a day paſſed with the utmoit mer- 
riment, corrected by the ſtricteſt decency ; in which, 
however, Parſon Adams, being well tilled with ale 
and pudding, had given a looſe to more fucetiouſneſs 
than was uſual to him ; the happy, the bleff:4 mo- 
ment arrived. when Fanny retired with her nother, 
her mother-in-liw, and her filter She was oon un- 
dreis'd; ior the had no jewels to depotite in their cal- 
kets. nor fine laces to fol wich the niceit ex. inels, 
Undrefiing to her was properly diicovering, not put- 
ting oF ernunents: tor as ail ber charms were the 
gifts of nature, the could diveit herſelf of none. How, 
reader, fall I give thee an adequate id-a of this 

lovely 
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lovely young creature ? the bloom of roſes and liltcs 
might a little illuſtrate her complexion, or their ſmell 
her ſweetneſs : but to comprehend her entirely, con- 
ceive youth, health, bloom, neatneſs, and innocence, 
in her bridal-bed ; conceive” all theſe in their utmoſt 
perfection, and you may place the charming Fanny's 
picture before your eyes. 

Joſeph no ſooner heard ſhe was in bed, than he 
fled with the utmoſt eagerneſs to her. & minute car- 
ried him into her arms, where we ſhall leave this 
happy couple to enjoy the private rewards of their 
conſtancy ; rewards ſo great and ſweet, that I appre- 
hend Joſeph neither envied the nobleſt duke, nor 
Fanny the fineſt ducheſs that night. 

The third day, Mr Wilſon and his wife, with their 
fon and daughter returned home ; where they now 
live together in a ſtate of bliſs ſcarce equalled. Mr 
Booby hath with unprecedented generoſity given Fan- 
ny a fortune of two thouſand pounds, which Joſeplt 
hath laid our in a little ettate in the ſame pariſh with 
his father, which he now occupies (his father havin 
ſtocked it for him); and Fanny preſides with — 
excellent management in his dairy; where, however, 
ſhe is not at preſent very able to buſtle much, being, 
as Mr Wilſcn informs me in his laſt letter, — 
big with her firit child. 

Mr Booby hath preſented Mr Adam. with a li- 
ving of one hundred and thirty pounds a-year. He at 
Grit refutcd it, reſolving not to quit his parithioners, 
with whom he had lived ſo long: but, on recolleting 
he might keep a curate at this hving, he hath been 
lately inducted into it | 

The pedlur, defites ſeverab handſome preſents botli 
from Mr Wilton and Mr Booby, is, by the latter's 
intereſt, ade an excifeman ; a truſt which he diſ- 
charges with ſuch jwtice, chat he is greatly beloved 
in hs neighbourhood. | 

As for the Lady Booby, ſhe returned to London in 
a few days, where a young captain of dragoons, to- 
gether with eternal parties at cards, ſoon obliterated 


the memory of Joſeph, | 
| Joſep h 
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Joſeph remains bleſs'd with his Fanny, whom he 
doats on th the utmet tenderneſs, which is ail re- 
turned on her file. The happine's of this couple is 
a perpetual fountain of pleature to their fond parents; 
and what is particularly remarkable, he deciires he 
will initate them in their retirement; nor will be 
prevailed on by any boo-leliers, or their authors, ta 
make his appzarance in high-lt2, 


THE 
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aſcribed the honour of nis performance to me, 

they will not be ſurpri -4 ac ſceing my name to 
this preface : nor im I very i: incere, when I call ig 
an honour; for if the authors of tne age are amongtt 
tlie number of tho'e who conferred it oa me, I xrow 
very few of them to whom I ſhall return the compli- 
ment of ſuch a ſuſpicion. 

I could in lee l have been very well content with 
the reputation, well knowing that tone writings may 
be jullily laid to my charge, of a merit greatly infe- 
nor to that of the ollowiug work; had not the im- 
putation directly accuſed me of falichood, in breakin 
a promiſe, which I have folemnly made in print, of 
never publiihinz, even à pamphlet, without ſetting 
my name to it, + promile I have always hitherto faith- 
fully kept; and for the ſake of mens characters, I 
wiſh all other writers were by law obli to uſe the 
fame method: but, till they are, I thall no longer 
impoſe any ſuch reſtraint on myſelf. 

A ſecond reaſon which induces me to refute this 
untruth, is, that it may have a tendency to injure me 
in a profeſſion, to which I have applied with fo ar- 
duous and intent a diligence, that I have had no lei- 
fure, if I had inclination, to compoſe any thing of 
this kind. Indeed I am very far from — 


A S ſo many worthy per ſons have, I am told, 
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fach an inclination; I know the value of the rew :r.1, 
which Fame confers on authors, too well, t ende:1- 
vour any longer to obtain it; nor was the worlu ever 
n. ore unwilling to beſtow the glorious, cuvied prize 
of the laurel or bays, than 1 ſhould now be .o receive 
any ſuch garland or fool's cap. There is not, I be- 
lieve, (and it is bold to affirm), a hngle Free griton 
in his kingdom, who hates his wife more heartily 
than I dete the Muſes. They have indeed behaved 
to me like the molt infamous harlots, an i have laid 
m iny a ſpurious, as well as deformed production at 
my door: in all which, my good friends the critics 
have, in their profound diicermment, dit. overed tome 
reſemblance of the parent; and thus I have been re- 
p'ed and reported the author of half the ſcurrility. 
ba wdv, treaſon, and bluiphemy, which thele few laſt 
years have produced. 

I am far from thinking every perſon who hith 
thus aſperſed me, bad a determinate deſignu of doin 
p an injury; I impute it only to an idle, chil li; 
evity, which poiſeiles too many minds, and nukes 
them report their conjectures as matters of fact, with- 
cut weighing the proct, or conſidering the conſe- 
quence. But as to the former of theſe, my readers 
will do well to examine their own talents very ſtrict- 
1;, before they are too thoroughly convinced of their 
ahilicies to diſtinguiſh in auchor', ſtyle fo accn-ately, 
as from that only to pronouace an anonymous work 
to b his: and as to the latter, a little ce ledion will 
comvince them of che cruchy they are guilty of by 
ſuch reports. For my own part, I can aver, that 
there are zw crimes, of which 1 ſhould hai e been 
more ha ne than of ſome wricings laid to my churge. 
I am ell 4iſare.l of the inyjurics l have ſuifered rom 
fach unjust iiuputations, noc only in general char iter, 
bat as thoy have, I conceive, trequen r e me in- 
veterate enemies, in perio'ts to waote difuty intuye [ 
Ire never entertained a ſingle thought: nay, i. nen 
whole characters, and even nmnes, have ben unknown 
to me. 

Awong all the ſcurrilities ich which I have been 
accu, (though equally aud totally innocent of every 

| cue), 
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one), rome ever raiſed my indignation ſo much as the 
Cavlidicade:; this acted me nor only of being a wad 
writer and a bal ran, hut with owt git ii ot in, 
in flying in the face ot the grenteit men ot my protet- 
on. Ike theraore this Opportunity to proteit, that 
I never mw that iatgous, paulry bel, will long at- 
ter it had been in print: nor can any man bold it in 
greater comemp! and abhorrence than mytelf. 

The render wen par on my dwelling to long on 
this lubiet, as! have fuſtered 10 cruelly by theie at- 
perfions in my own ene, in my reputation, an in 
my interelt, I tha Lovever henceforth treat ſuch 
cen! ire with the conte mr de erves; and do here 
revoke the promite I tormerty made; ſo that I thall 
now look upon myich at fall liberty to pubhih an 
anonymous work, without any breach ot faith. For 
th zongh probably T thi never make any ute ot this 
liberty, there is no renten Why | thonl be under a 
eliraint, ter which I have not enjoyed the purpoied 
recen <rice, 

A third, and indeed the fironve) reaſon which 
hath drawn me into print, is to do junice to the real 
and ele autbor ef this little book; who, notwith- 
ttandipg the many excellent obterv; tons ditperied 
thy ah it. and the Geep krowlelge ct human nature 
it covers, is a vourg woman; one ſo nearly and 
denrly allied to we, in "the higheſt triendth'p as well 
as relation, tht if the hal wanted any atiitance of 
mine, | wort have been as ready to have given it 
her, as I weuld bave been juit to my word in owne 
ing it: but beg FOUL y. two or three hints which aroſe 
on the renting ar, and ome lictle direction as to the 
cone nA et the tecord volume, much the greater part 
Ol which 1 rever faw til} in print, were «ll the ad the 
received from me. Indeed I believe there are few 
beoks in the world fo ab.vlutely the author's own as 
this. | 

There were {ome grammatical and other errors in 
ſtyle in the fir't imp map, which my ablence from 
town prevented my correcting, as I have endeavour» 
ed, though in great hae, in this edition : by compa- 
ring the one wich che other, che reader may fee, if he 

2 thinks 
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thinks it worth his while, the ſhare I have in this 
book, as it now ſtands, and which amounts to little 
more than the correction ct ſome {mull errors, which 
want of habit in writing chiefly occaſioned, and which 
no man of learning would think worth his cenſure in 
a romance; nor any gentleman, in the writings of a 
young woman. 

And as the faults of this vork want very little ex- 
cuſe, ſo its beauties want as little recommendation: 
though I will not tay but they may ſoinet ines itund in 
need of being pointed out to the gencrality of read- 
ers. For as the merit of this work conſiits in a vat! 
penetration into human nature, a deep and profound 
diſcernment of all the wazes, windings and laby- 
rinths, which perplex the heart of man to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he is himielt often incapable of ſecing thro? 
them; and as this is the greateſt, nobleit, and rareſt 
of all the talents v hich coniticure a genius; oa much 
larger ſhare of this taJent is — even to re- 
cogniſe theſe diſcoveric g when they are lid before 
us, than falls to the ſharè of a common reader. Such 
beauties therefore in an author muſt he contente | to 
pals often unobſerved and untaſted ; whereas, on the 
contrary, the imperfections of this little book, which 
ariſe, not from want of genius, but of learning, ly 
open to the eyes of every fool, who has had a little 
Latin inoculated into his tail; but had the fame great 
quantity of birch been better employed, in ſcourging 
away his ill nature, he would not have expoſed it in 
'endeavouring to cavil at the firſt performance of one, 
whole ſex and age entitle her to the genteeleſt criti- 
ciſm, while her merit, of an infinitely higher kind, 
may defy the ſevereſt. But, I believe, the warmth of 
my friendſhip hath led me to engage a critic of my 
own imagination only; for I ſhould be ſorry to con- 
ceive ſuch a one had any real exittence. If however 
any ſuch compoſition of folly, meanneſs and malevo- 
- Hence ſhould actually exiſt, he mult be as incapabl: of 

conviction, as unworthy of an anſwer. I thall there- 
fore proceed to the more pleaſing tafk of poiuting oat 
forne of the beauties of this httle work. 

Vor. VI, Ii I have 
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have attempted in my preface to Joſe; h Andrews 
to prove, th: every work of this kind is in its nacure 
n comic epic rom, of which Homer leſt us a prece- 
dent, though ic be unhappily loc. 

The two great originals of a ſerio: is air, which we 
have derived from that mighty genius, dider prin- 
Cc 'p: illy in the action, w hich in the ile is entire and 
unitor m; in the Odyffey, is rather a lerics of actions, 

I rending to produce one great end. Virgil and 
Duin on are, I think, the only pure imitators of the 

former ; moſt of the other Lutin, as well as Italian, 
Er ich, and Engith epic poets, chuſing rather the 
hiſtory of ſome war, as Lucan and Silius Italicus; 
er a ſeries of a Jventarcs, as Ariotto, Cc. tor the ſub- 
iQ of their poems. 

In the fame manner the comic writer may either fix 
en one ation, as the authors of Le Lutrin, the Dun- 
ciad, Cc. or on a ſcriæs, as Butler in verſe, and Cer- 
vantes in proſe have done. 

Ot this latter kind is the book now before us, where 
the ſable confilts of a ſeries of ſeparate adventures 
detached from and independant on each other, yet 
all tending to one great end; ſo that thole whe ſhould 
object want of unity of action here, may, it they 
pleate, or if they dare, fly back with their objection, 
in the face even of the Odytley itlelt. 

This fable hath in it theſe three difficult ingredi- 
ents, which will be found on conſideration to be al- 
ways neceſſary to works of this kind, 8. that the 
main end er ſcope be at once amiable, ridiculous, and 
natural, 

If it be ſaid, that ſome of the comic performances 
TI have above mentioned dier in the firſt of thete, and 
ſet before vs the odicus inſtead of the anuable; I an- 
wer, th:it is far from being one of their perfections ; 
and ct this the authors themfelves ſeem to ſenſible, 
that they c cn lenvour to deceive the reader by 1alte 
glas and ce Tours „ and by the help of irony at leaſt 
to repreſent the ann and defi ſign of their heroes in a ſa- 
vomable and ag! cel li ht. | 

I might further © MWerve, that t as the incidents ari- 
g from this fable, thongh often ſurprifing, are every 

v. hicre 
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where natural, {credibility not being once ſhocked 
through the whole) to there is one beauty very appa- 
rent, which hith been attributed by the greateit of 
critics to the greateit of poets, thit every eptiode 

bers a manite.t i npreſſion of the principal Ger. 
and chiefly turns on the perfection and imperte: tion wi 
frien dthip; ot which noble paſſion, from its Inghe:t 
parity to its loweit falfchoods and difguiſes, this little 
book is, n my opinion, the moit ex model. 

As to the Ch. waders here deſcribed, I ihull repent 
th: ſaying of oe of the gre ite men of tus age. 

That they are us wonder Fully drawn by the wri- 
* ter, as they were by Nature herlelt.“ There are 
many ſtrokes in Or guei!, Spater, Varniſh, Le-viil, 
the Balance „ 1 100 e others. which W ould hive 
ſhined in the paiſiyges of The ophrutus, Hurwcc, or 
La Bruyere. Navy, there are ſome touches, which 
I will venture to fay might have done honour to the 
pen il of the i mmortul Shakeſpear hink!t, 

The ſemiments are in general extremely delicate; 
thoſe particularly Which regard friendthip, are, I 
think, as noble and elevated as I have any where 
met with: nor can l help renarking, that the thee 
hach been to careful, in j ily ad: pting y then vo her 
chira ders, that a very indi lerent render, after as * 13 
in the La acyiriun! ed with the churacter of the {pca';- 
er, can alen tal of applying every ſentrnent to the 
perſen who utters it, Of this we have tne tlronge:!t 
taitance in Cinthiu and Camila, where the lively ſpi- 
rit of the ſormer, and the gentle ſoftneſs of the latter, 
breathe through every ſeutence wiaich CFOPpS from 
cher of them. 

The diction I ſhall fry no more of, than as it is 
the lat and lowett pertection ina writer, and one 
winch many of great genius ſeem to hive little re- 


garde; ww I rat allow my author to hive the lea't 
merit on this head: many errors :: Nel ex. UE 


the frit edition, and ſone, I am convinced, remuin- 
ing ithil uncured in this. But experience and habit 
imo he certainly renove this obj on; tor a good 
ſtyle, as well as a good hand in writing, is chic 
leur wed 5. Pes. 
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I ſhall here finiſh theſe ſhort remarks on this little 
book, which have been drawn from me by thoſe 
p*ople, who have very faliely and impertinently call- 
ed me its author. I declare I have ſpoken no more 
than my real ſentiments of it, nor can I ſee why any 
relation or attachment to merit tnould reſtrain me from 
its commendation, 

The true reaſon why ſome have been backward in 
viving this book its juit praiie, and why others have 
ſouglit after ſome more known and experienced author 
tor it, is, I appreherd, no other than an aſtoniſh- 
ment how cne 10 young, and, in appearance, fo un- 
acquninted with the world, ſhould know fo much both 
of the better and worte part, as is here exemplified : 
but, in reality, a very little knowledge of the world 
will aitor} an obterver, moderately accurate, ſuffi- 
cient inftances cf evil; and a ſhort communication 
with her own heart, will Iceve the author of this 
book very lit le to ſeek abroad of all the good which 
15 to be found in human nature. 
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Betwcen th: Principal Characters in DAVID 
SIMPLE, and fome others, 


H E tale of the public, with regard to epiſto- 

lary wriung, having been much vitiated by 

fome modern authors, it may not be anus to premiſe 

ſome hort matter concerning it in this place, that the 

render may not e: peut another kind of entertänment 

than he will mert with in the feHou in 7 PUpers, nor 

2npute Ut: author's dei ned deviation trom thu com- 
nien rod, to any mi:taxe or error, 

Thott writings which are called letters may be di- 
vided into fone claffes. Under the ſir k clifs may be 
ran zed thoſe letters, as well ancient as modern, 
winch have been written by men who have filled up 
the principal characters on the ſtige of lite, upon 
Treat and wemoruan l. oocations. Theſe hure been al- 
ways etceracd as the moit valunhle har: s dt history. 
as the y are not 0: ty the molt anthentie en, ls of 
£cts but s they 1erve greuly to Til unrate the true 

character of a W. der, and do in i manner intro due 
the perſon himſelf to our acquaintance. 

A ccond kind owe their merit nat to truth, bit to 
mention; lich are tne letters, wich contain nn gs 

10 3 novel „ or ihortee tales, either Pate! d r Hu- 
morons: thete het the _ relation to ty r. er, 
as romance duch to true hittory; and as - lonner 
muy be calle] ttort Eiztorics, lo may the- Le yl 
ort romances. 
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In the next branch may be ranked tho'e letters 
which have paſſed between men of erninence in the re- 
public of literature. Many of theſe are in high eſti- 
martion in the learned world, in which they are con- 
fidered as having equal authority to that, which the 
political world allows to thoſe of the firlt claſs. 

Beſides theſe three kinds of letters, which have 
all their ſeveral merits, there are two more, with 
which the moderns have very plentifully ſupphed che 
world, though I ſhall not be very profuſe in my enco- 
miums on either ; theſe are love-letters, and letters of 
converſation, in which laſt are contained the private 
affairs of perſons of no conſequence to the public, ei- 
ther in a political or learned conſideration, or indeed 
in any conſideration whatever. 

With theſe two kinds of letters the French lan- 
guage in particular fo valtly abounds, that it would 
employ moſt of the leiture hours of life to read them 
all; nay, I believe indeed. they are the principal itu- 
dy of many of our fine gentlemen and ladies, who learn 
that language. 

And hence ſuch readers have learnt the critical 
phraſes of a familiar eaty ſtyle, a conciſe epiltolary 
ſtyle, &c. and theſe they apply to all letters what- 
ever. | 

Now, from ſome polite modern performances 
written, I ſuppole, by this rule, Imuch doubt, whether 
theſe French readers have any jutt and adequate no- 
tion of this epiſtolary ſtyle, with which they are ſo 
ennmoured. To ſay the truth, I queition whether 
they do not place it entirely in ſhort, abrupt, un- 
connected periods; a ſtyle fo eaſy, that any man may 
write it, and which, one would imagine, it mult be 
very difficult to procure any perſon to read. 

To ſuch critics therefore I would recommend Ovid, 
who was perhaps the ableſt writer of Les Lettres Gal- 
lantes. that ever lived. In his rte amand;, they will 
find the following rule : 


preſens ut vi deare legui. 

viz, that theſe letters ſhould preſerve the ſtyle of con- 

veriation; and in his epiitles they will ſee this excel- 
| lently 
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Ently illuſtrated by example. But if we are to form 
our idea of the converſation of ſome modern writers 
from their letters, we ſhall have, I am afraid, a very 
indifferent opinion of both. 

But, in reality, this ſtyle of converſation is only 
proper, at leaſt only neceſſury to theſe, which I have 
called letters of converſation ; and is not at all requi- 
fite, either to letters of buſmeſs, which in after-ages 
make a part of hiſtory, or to thoſe on the ſubject of 
literature and criticiſm. 

Much leſs is it adapted to the novel or ſtory- writer; 
for what difference is there, whether a tale is related 
this or any other way ? And ſure no one will con- 
tend, that the epiſtolacy ſtyle is in general the moſt 
proper to a noveliſt. or that it hath been uſed by the 
beſt writers of this kind. 

| It is not my purpoſe here to write a large diſſerta- 
tion on ſtyle in general, nor to aſſign what is proper 
to the hitorian, what to the romance, and what to 
the novel-writer, nor to obſerve in what manner alt 
theſe differ from each other; it is ſufficient to have 
obviated an objection, which, I foreſaw, might be 
made to theſe little volumes by ſome, who are in 
truth as incapable of knowing any of the faults, as of 
reaping any ot the beauties of an author: and I aſſure 
them, there is no branch of criticiſm in which learn- 
ing, as well as good ſenſe is more required, than to 
the forming an accurate judgment of ſtyle; though 
there is none, I believe, in which every trifling — 
is more ready to give his deciſion. 

Inſtead of tying down any rules for the uſe of 
ſach tyros in the critical art, I ſhall recommend them 
to one, who is maſter of ſtyle, as of every other ex- 
cellence. This gentleman, in his Pertran letters, many 
of which are written on the moit important ſubjects 
in ethics, politics, and philoſophy, hath con deſcended 
to introduce two or three novels: m theſe they will 
find that inimitable writer very judiciouſly changing 
the ſtyle which he uſes on other occaſions, where the 
ſubjects of his letters require the air and ſtyle of con- 
verſation; to preſerve which, in relating ſtories that 

run 
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run to any length, would be faulty in the writer, ard 


tireſome to the render. 

To conclude this point, I know not of any eſſenti il 
difference between this and 2 ny other way of writing 
nov els, ſave only, that by making uſe of letters the 
writer is freed from the regular beginnings and coa- 
cluſions of ſtories, with ſome other formalities, in 
which the reader of taſte finds no lets caſe and advan- 
tage, than the author nimnelt, 

As to the matter contu'ned in the following vo- 
lumes, I am not perhaps at liberty to declare my opi- 
nion: relation and friendihip to the writer may draw 
upon me the cenſure of purtiality, if I {houl be as 
warm as I am inclined to be in their eommendution. 

The reader will however excule me, il | adviſe him 
not to run them over with too much haite and indi- 
ference ; ſuch readers will, I promiſe them, find little 
to admire in this book, whoſe beauties it it have an?) 
require the ſame attention to diſcover them, with 


which the author herſelf hath confdered the book of 


Nature, whence they are taken. In Books, as well as 
Pictures, where the excellence Iyes in the expreſſion ar 
colouring only, the firſt glance of the eye acquires 
us with all the perfection of the pieca; but the niceit 
and molt delicate touches of Nature are not ſo ben 
perceived, In the works of Cervantes or Hogarth, he 
is, I believe, a wretche judge, who diicovers no new 
beauties on a ſecond, or even a third pernial, 

And here H cannot controut mich from averrins, 
thu many touches of this kind appear to me in heute 
Letters; ſome of which 1 cxnnot help thinking as 
fine, as I have ever met with in any of the authors 
v ho have maile hinnan nature their ſubje#, 

As tuch obtervations are generally tuppotſed to be 
the enects of long experience in, and rich a“ 
tance with mankind, it may perhaps turpri e inminy, 


to Fnd them in the works of a v oning; eternity of 


cn. who, to uſe the common phrase, hh {een 10 
Intle of the world: and I thou or wonder cn thts 
account, that theſe Letters wore nieritied to ar other 
author, it I knew any one capable of writing them. 
Bur, 
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But, in reality, the knowledge of human nature is 
not learnt by living in the hurry of the world. True 
genius, with the help of a little converſation, will be 
capable of making a. vaſt progreſs in this learning; 
and indeed I have oblerved, there are none who know 
fo little of men, as thoſe who are placed in the crouds, 
either of buſineſs or pleafure. The truth of the aſſer- 
tion, that pedants in colleges have ſeldom any ſh ire 
of this knowledge, doth not ariſe from any defect in 
the college, but from a defect in the pedant who 
would have ſpent many years at St James's to as little 
purpoſe: for daily experience may convince us, that 
it is poſſible for a blockhead to fee much of the world, 
and know little of it. 

The objection to the ſex of the author hardly re- 
quires an anſwer: it will be chiefly advanced by thote, 
who derive their opinion of women very unfairly from 
the fine ladies of the age; whereas, if the behaviour 
of cheir counterparts the beaus, was to denote the un- 
der:tanding of men, I apprehend the concluſion would 
be in favour of the women, without making a compli- 
ment to that ſex. I can of my own knowledge, and 
from my own acquaintance, bear teltimony to the 
pollibility of thoſe examples. which hiſtory gives of 
women eminent for the higheit endowments and ta- 
culties of rhe mind. I thall ouly add an anſwer to the. 
ſame objection. relating to David Simple, given by a 
Li y of very high rank whole quality is however ll 
an honcur to her than her under.tanding, So tar,” 
ſaid the, © from doubting David Simple to be the 
performance of a woman I am well convinced, it 
could not have been written by a man.” 

In the conduct of women in that gre 1 ind impor» 
tant buline:s of their lives, the affair ol love there are 
myiteries, with which men are perfectly unacquaint- 
ed: their education being ou this head in conitraint 
of. nuy in direct oppolition to, truth and nature, 
creates ſuch a conitant ſtruggle between nature and 
habit, truth and hypocriſy as introduce often much 
humour into their characters; eſpecially when drawn 
by lenſible writers of their -_ * „ on this 
ſubject much more capable of ours. 

a I remember 
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remember it was the obſervation of a lady, for 
whole opinion 1 have a great veneration, that there is 
nothing more generally unn aral, than the characters 
of women on the ſtage, an4 that even in our bet plays: 
if this be fact, as I fincerely believe it is, whence can 
it proceed, but from the ignorance in which the :arti- 
fici:] behaviour of women leaves us, of whw really 
paſſes in their mins. and wich, like all other my- 
ſterics. is known only to the initiated? 

Many of the foregoing atfertions will. I queſtion 
not, mect with very little aif-nt from thoſe great and 
wi e men, who are not ouly abſolme ma.ters of tome 
poor woman's perſon, but Fkewi:2 of her thoughts. 
Müh uch oppottion | mutt reit contented 3 but whit 
I uiore dre * iS, that I may have ungebei Gary drawn 
the re entment of her own lovely ex agar t the au- 
thor of thete volu nes, for having be: Tray ed the ſe- 
crets of the ſo ce. v. 

Fo this I thall wrenpt giving two anſwers: firſt, 
that theſe nice touches wilt VFke the figns of maton- 
rv, eſcape the eb-ervaion and detection of all thole 
who are not alrea.ly in he tecret. 

Secondly, It he Own! hase expoſed fome of thoſe 
nicer female toibles, wi. ch hive elcaped mott other 
writers ho hah at the lone tine robly difplayed 
the bean ies and virtues of the more amiable part, 
which abundantly overbalance in the account. By 
con aring thete together, YOUng ladies may if they 
ple receive great advantages: | will venture to 
fay, no book extant is to well "calculated for their in- 
ſtruction and iwppre vement : it is indeed a glass, by 
which they may dre 5 out their min ls. and adorn 
them:clves with more be oming, as well as more luſt— 
ing graces, than the dancing-inwter, the mant un- 
maker, or the willener can give then, Here even 
their vanicy may be rendered u'etul, as it may inake 
them deteſt and ſcorn all buſe, mcan, thuing tricks, 
and admire and cultivate whatever is truly amiable, 
generous, and good: here they mult learn, if they 
will oleaſe to attend, that the conſummation of a 
wor—an'y character, is to maintain the qualities of 
coe, tenderneſs, alfection, and ſincerity, in the 


ſeveral 
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feveral ſocial offices and duties of liſe; and not to 
unite amb tion, avarice. luxury, and wantonneſs in 
the perm of a woman of the world, or to affect 
folly childiſhne!s and levity, under the appellation of 
a fine lady, 

Co conclude, hape, for the ſake of my fair conn- 
try-wo ven, that the.c excellent pictures of virtue and 
vice, which, to my knowledge, the author hath be- 
Rowed tuch pains in drawing, will not be th own 
away on the world, but that much more advantage 
may accrue to the render, tha” the good-nature and 
ſeniibiliry of the age have, to their immortal honour, 
deſtowed on the author. 


END OF VOLUME SIXTH. 


